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PREFACE 


The Fourth International Congress for Young Egyptologists (ICYE 2012) organized by Bulgarian Institute of 
Egyptology and The Department of Mediterranean and Eastern Studies at New Bulgarian University, Sofia was held 
between September 22" and 25" 2012. The Congress was hosted by New Bulgarian University with the generous 
support of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. 

ICYE project was initiated by Dr. Alessia Amenta, Maria Michela Luiselli and Maria Novella Sordi in 2003 is to 
make possible exchange between young scholars of Egyptology, in order to let them be for the first time lectors of 
an international scientific meeting. During the years this idea led to the establishment of a new society of young and 
promising Egyptologists who are able to share their dreams and optimism, their hunger for knowledge and perspec- 
tives for research. ICYE became an opportunity for young people to establish long-term relationships with their 
colleagues from different countries and continents. 

The First International Congress for Young Egyptologists (ICYE 2003) was held at Chinciano Terme (Siena) in 
October 2003 with topic “Water in Ancient Egypt. The idea of such meeting was continued by the University of Lis- 
bon (ICYE 2006), in particular by Prof. Luis Manuel de Araujo and Aline Gallasch-Hall who organized the Second 
International Congress for Young Egyptologists at Lisbon in October 2006. The topic of the meeting was “Erotic, 
Erotism and Sexuality in Ancient Egypt”. Three years later the Third International Congress for Young Egyptolo- 
gists (ICYE 2009) was held by the Byblos Foundation and Eétvés Lorand University and the Museum of Fine Arts 
Budapest. In particular the congress was organized by Andras Hudecz and Maté Petrik with the topic “Commerce 
and Economy in Ancient Egypt”. The meeting was between 25" and 27" of September in the heart of the beautiful 
city of Budapest. 

The organization of ICYE 2012 was the biggest project of Bulgarian Institute of Egyptology (BIE) and was our 
great pleasure and honor to receive the opportunity to do it. The topic of our congress was “Cult and Belief in Ancient 
Egypt”. Among the main purposes of ICYE is also to meet young Egyptologists with prominent scientists. For that 
reason we invited some of the most important researchers of our time to the Academic Committee, which was 
thus composed by Prof. Dr. Sergei Ignatov (Head of the Bulgarian Institute of Egyptology, Minister of Education, 
Youth and Science of the Republic of Bulgaria); Dr. Ian Shaw (Senior Lecturer, University of Liverpool); Dr. Eleni 
Vassilika (Director of the Egyptian Museum in Turin); Prof. Dr. Joachim-Friedrich Quack (Director of the Institute 
of Egyptology, Heidelberg University) and Dr. Richard B. Parkinson (Curator, Department of Ancient Egypt and 
Sudan, The British Museum). 

During the three days of the meeting the colleagues had the privilege to listen 40 presentations divided into six 
sessions. In addition there were also 11 posters presentations, which were presented at the Congress Hall during the 
time of the Congress. The lectures were MA students, PhD students and postdoc researchers from 18 countries from 
all over the world. The congress ended with a wonderful trip to the Rila monastery. 

The next, Fifth International Congress for Young Egyptologists (ICYE 2015) will be organized by our colleagues 
from the University of Vienna and the Austrian Academy of Sciences with topic “Tradition and Transformation in Ancient 
Egypt” and will take place in Vienna in September 2015. 

We believe that this volume will contribute to the main vision of ICYE — promoting young scholars in the field of 
Egyptology in their first steps of academic development, but also we hope that the Proceedings will contribute with 
fresh ideas and new researches different topics of the study of the Ancient Egyptian Religion. 


Teodor Lekov and Emil Buzov 
New Bulgarian University 
April 2014, Sofia 
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THE PROCESS AND OUTCOME OF /iprw 
IN THE COFFIN TEXTS 


— ANNE LANDBORG — 


Hprw — RUBRICS AND THE CONTENT OF THE SPELLS 


The Aprw- spells, termed ‘transformation spells’, are spells in the Coffin Texts, Book of the Dead and other texts, 
with the rubric Apr m..., hprw m... and also irt hprw m... The latter occurs occasionally in the Coffin Texts, and 
then becomes the dominant formula in the Book of the Dead." This formula is followed by the object into which the 
dead is to be ‘transformed’; for example hprw m hwt-hr ‘Becoming Hathor’? 

The use of rubrics in the Coffin Texts is wide, in contrast to the Pyramid Texts, but not as frequent as in the Book 
of the Dead. Also within the Coffin Text corpus, a continuous expansion of the practice of using rubrics has been 
noticed, where rubrics are added to later versions or examples of the same spell.? In the Middle Kingdom copies of 
Pyramid Texts only a few rubrics are added. They are typically short and introduced by r n, ‘spell for’* 

In the Coffin Texts there are also a number of spells of similar content as the Aprw-spells which do not have 
headings, or have headings about something else and thereby do not including prw.° Further analyses of the con- 
tent of the Pyramid Texts and their correspondence to Coffin Text iprw- spells, might thereby show a different 
result,° where possible more spells could be added to the category of hprw-spells. 

In general, rubrics vary in length and function’ from explaining the text,* giving instructions for its use,’ or ap- 
parently stating the purpose of the spell.° The Aprw-spells rubrics seem closest to this last category. However, divid- 


‘ Buchberger 1993 227-231. 

> Spell 331, CT IV 172a, Buchberger 1993 81. 

3 Silverman 1989 33. de Buck 1947 230. De Buck writes that the earliest versions of the Shu-spells (75-83) do not have titles 
and that titles in general are almost always a later addition to spells. He was also of the opinion that the Shu-spells were 
originally used for a different purpose, something which has not been proven, Willems 1996 273. 

Allen 2006 CT VIII: PT 77 [BH3C], PT 81 [BH4C], [T1BE], PT 220 [Sq2Be], PT 226 [L-MH1A], [LINy], [Sq2C], 
[T1Be], [T3Be], PT 447 [Sq12C]. B9C also has dd mdw in red but not a full rubric. In the supplemental texts, B17C has 
one to three words in red at the end of each utterance. 

Buchberger differs between spells which has /ipr in the title (Verwandlungsspriiche) and spells which has the same form or 
theme but no heading (krypto-Verwandlungsspriiche). Buchberger 1993 81-83, tablets on 84-87. 

In Griffiths words: “As far as the term /prw is concerned, one which is bound up with the ideas of plurality and changeabil- 
ity, it is not commonly used in the Pyramid Text to express this power, but occurs frequently in such contexts in the books 
concerned with the underworld. However, the Pyramid texts often express the idea in other ways.” Griffiths 1982 49-50. To 
mention a few examples, there is identification with Horus in spell $37 and 668, and with a falcon in spell 627 and 65S. 
For example, Buchberger 1993 96-144 with a classification in short on pages 98-99. 

The most commonly known would be spell 335 with its many commentaries. 

See for example spell 83 dd mdw hr h3t nt m3hs3 ‘Words to say over the forepart of a lion ..? CT II 46a. 

Silverman interprets most titles to explain the purpose of the spell and in general he thinks rubrics were an invention by 
editors as support when dealing with difficult texts after the transition from the originally more narrow use by royals to the 
relatively broader use by nobles Silverman 1989 35. 
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ing spells into categories according to titles is a facile way of organising the vast material of the Coffin Texts. Since 
the addition of titles during this time seems to have been an ongoing process, it does not include all the spells of this 
particular character. The classification based on headings is thereby a simplification of the reality of the material. 

The formula using the infinitive is used in rubrics of the Aprw-spells but is relatively seldom used in the body of 
the spell. There are a few examples in the Coffin Texts,’ but there is no habitual repetition in the body of spells when 
the formula has already occurred in the rubric. Apr and hprw are used both in titles in the infinitive, and as the object 
of Apr,’ as in hpr.n=i m hprw.? 

In the plural the term Aprw sometimes seems to represent a summary of the components of a person’s identity. 
So in the 18" dynasty tomb of Amenemhet, the plural Aprw comes at the end of a long list of persons forms: ka, 
stele, ba, akh, corpse and shadow, possibly used as a summary term for all the components.* In the Autobiography 
of Ahmose, he says “I made my /prw in the town of El Kab’, in the context of him growing up. In Book of the Dead 
spell 30b Aprw is used in the same sense: 3ty=i n hprw=i* which some translators chose to reflect, for example 
Faulkner ‘Oh my heart of my different ages!’’ 

The usage is not, however, simply that of changing appearance, as in the New Kingdom story of Horus and Seth, 
where characters change shape as part of the plot: where Isis iw irv=s hprw=s m w° n iwt.8 “having made her ap- 
pearance that of an old woman”. Although even there, the things turned into are not random plot devices, but games 
with parts of the identity of the goods concerned. The usage of pr is, then, both for the process of taking a form, and 
for the goal of the particular hprw-form taken. For the goal, it is characteristically written hprw and for the process 
it is variedly written Apr or hprw. 

Even though the content of the spells may vary greatly in how it reflects the title, there are distinctive features. In 
over half of the Aprw-spells, nominal sentences are used in the body of the text to express the identity that is the trans- 
formation object in the rubric. In these instances, the content often continues to describe the object of identification. 


hprw m bik BECOMING A FALCON. 





ink bik 3 hprmswht — Lamagreat falcon who came into being in the egg. 
sp3=i hnn=i m bik I fly up and I land as a falcon’ 


The model is the same when the identification sentence is not at the beginning, but at the end, in the middle, or 
repeated throughout the spell. '° In a few cases, the nominal sentence does not contain the precise word found in the 
rubric, but conveys the same meaning. This particularly occurs in spells where for example ‘Horus’ and ‘falcon’ can 
be exchangeable." There are other examples where the identity is repeated from the rubric or reflected in the spell 
but in a less direct way.'” Spell 581 has ‘goose’ in its rubric which is then reflected in the spell only in one aspect: 


_ 


For example CT 1 216d and CT II 342b, see also spell 317 which has Hapy in the Aprw-rubric, CT IV 110a, but the speaker 
then says he has come into existence as Hapy (CT IV 112f) or Re (CT IV 124c B2L and 127). 
> Asa bifocal term Buchberger 1993 192-195 and 174-175. Assmann notes the same about the ba 1995 144. 
Spell 310, CT IV 66b. 
* Davis and Gardiner 1915 99-100, Baines 1985 33. 
Urk IV 2.9. 
Budge 1910 129. 
Faulkner 1972 27. 
* Horus and Seth S.7 in Gardiner 1932. 
° Spell 302 CT IV 53f-54a, the rubric only B3L. 
‘© In the end for example spells 261, 270, 285, 289, 325, 329, 537, 540, 959, 1016, in the middle spells 257, 313, 320, 722 and 
repeated, spells 86, 148, 149, 268, 720 and 991. 
For example 227, 269 and 1015. 
For example 278, 287 and also spell 374 where the identification in the spell is with Nehebkau but the rubric applies a pun 
and associating the god with “a ka-snake and a nau-snake” CT IV 36f, B2L. In a few spells the identity is not explicitly re- 
peated outside the rubric. This also particularly occurs in Horus or falcon spells. Here the rubric involves becoming Horus, 
or a falcon, but in the spell the lines closest relating to the rubric are sentences concerning the sky and horizon, for example 
spell 147, 326 and 989. 
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ngg.n=imsmn  Thave cackled as a goose.' 


In other cases the rubric does not seem to correlate in any other way with the identity in the body of the spell.’ 
Some spells have multiple identifications, expressed through nominal sentences and in other ways.’ In contrast, 
many more Coffin Texts involve identification of the speaker with different beings and objects without having a 
hprw- heading. 


STARTING POINT 


The hprw- rubrics do not have a subject, so there is no obvious starting point for the process. In the example 
quoted above, the form of the transformation is presented, as often, in a nominal sentence in the first line of the spell, 
so there is no other prior starting point, and no transfer between the identity of the dead and the identity of a falcon, 
other than the nominal sentence itself. No visible process is invoked in taking the identity of a falcon in the text. 

Buchberger uses as a working hypotheses that it is not a person in totality that is transformed but an element 
of that person. He assumes that the starting point for transformations is the hprw, the ‘form’ or ‘manifestation’ of 
a person. There are many examples where a person appears in his /prw-form and is said to irt hprw “make hprw’, 
* but there are no such clear examples in the Coffin Texts of the Aprw being the actual starting point. Even in the 
example Buchberger gives: wn.in-B3t3 hr-hpr m-p3-hpr.e which he translates ‘Da transformierte (sich) Bata in die 
hpr.e-Gestalt’, it is not clear that it is Bata’s hprw-form which is making the /pr rather than Bata actually hpr-ing 
into the Aprw. 

Smith presumes that the transformation took effect on the person in his ba-form and that the transformation 
is more physical than metaphysical or mental, and refers specifically to depictions of the deceased, for instance in 
vignettes of Book of the Dead.° Also Assmann describes the ba as that which ‘materialises (Apr) in forms” based 
on a small collection of lines which connects the ba and /prw, for examle ‘Hail to the ba, sacred of forms.” In later 
transformation texts, it is specifically the ba making the transformations. 


iw b3=ir sms hwt-hr then my ba will follow Hathor 
irt hprw m mnt n t3 ntr__ making manifestations as a swallow on the divine earth.’ 
The ba of a god could manifest in another god and being or objects,’ such as the Apis bull or the sun disk, and is 


particularly identified in his sacred animal. The ba of both humans and gods had the particular ability to take another 
identity, and manifest itself actively as something else. There are also examples in the Coffin Texts of the ba of a per- 


e 


Spell $81 CT VI 196c. 
> At the beginning of the spell 281 Osiris N appears as Horus but the rubric has hk3w CT IV 30d. In one group of spells the 
rubric does not reveal an exact identity which the dead takes on but rather refers to something he or she is given or is in the 
sphere of, for example spell 223, 288, 297, 706, 993 and 988. In some spells the rubric concerns making transformations in 
general, without concerning a specific identity. 
Some of the most obvious examples are spell 317 and 829. 
* For example CT IV 3381, CT VI 273g. 
Buchberger1993 195 the text from from pD’Orbiney 15,1. 
Smith 2009 611. 
Assmann 1995 142-143, example from Cramer 1936 106 plate IX no 24. 
Grapow 1942 57-78 Text 2 Berlin 7272. This is also the case in Smith's transformation texts, for example “The ba will appear 
in the form of a falcon. The ba will shine in the form of a falcon.” pLouvre E 3452, 3/1, translated by Smith 2009 639. 
Zabkar 1968 6-15. 
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son identified with other forms, for example that of an akh.' However, the Coffin Texts do not explicitly say that it is 
the ba that is the specific part of a person's identity which manifests as different hprw-forms. 


PROCESS AND USAGE 


Despite the large body of material about /pr, the Coffin Texts rarely contain explanations about the meaning of 
this process. An action which is emphasised in the texts is that of recitation,” and some examples mention use of amu- 
lets or drawings.* Otherwise, instructions about the performance of these spells or the rituals which might accom- 
pany them are infrequent. The exact method for /pr-ing into another /prw, and what attributes this might include, is 
therefore largely dependent on the wider funerary context* and the interpretation of the individual texts themselves. 

Discussions about the use of funerary texts in other areas have partly been supported by statements in spells that 
they are useful for the living.® 


irsnbrhr pn As for any man who knows this spell, 


km=frnpt 110 m[n]h He completes 110 years in [life].° 


Despite different viewpoints on the reason they were used outside the funerary sphere, the texts do seem to have 
features which would point in the direction of a multiple use. 

Spells which were clearly intended to be used by the living sometimes show parallels to funerary texts in their 
actual technique. So for example medical texts occasionally involve identification with a god. The following is from 
the Edwin Smith papyrus, a spell against plague and Sekhmet’s minions: 


iht h3ytyw Retreat diseases! 
nn ph wi nfyw r sw3w sw3w r nsny r hr=i The winds will not reach me in order for those who pass by to 
pass by to rage against my face. 


ink hr sw3 hr &m3mw shmt I am Horus who has passed by the diseased ones of Sekhmet. 
hr sp 2 w3dw n shmt Horus, Horus, healthy one of Sekhmet. 

ink w'ty s3 b3stt I am the unique one, son of Bastet. 

n mwt=i n=t I have not died for you.’ 


The instructions following the spell involve recitation by a man while walking around his house with a stick of 
wood.* The wind carrying the diseases is presumably prevented from reaching the performer of the ritual while he 
is also safe from them in his role of Horus. The health of Horus is in focus in contrast to what Sekhmet brings,’ and 


' Directed to the ba: ir n hr=fm irw n 3h ‘Draw near to his face in the form of an akh? CT II 110k. 

Servajean discusses the spoken word as an act of creating 2004 13-15. 

For example spell 81 and 83. 

See for example Zabkar 1985 375-383 where he discusses the amulets on Tutankhamun’s body and its correlation to the 

spells, Willems reconstruction of rituals based on the Coffin Text 1996, for example 85-88. For this type of reconstruction, 

see also Smith 200Sb with a summary on 21-41. 

> For example, Gee 2005 73-86 who also gives a short review of earlier research, Willems 1996 279-284, Wente 1982 161-179, 
Federn 1960 241-257. 

° Spell 228, CT III 267d-e, B2Lc, Federn 1960 246 n. 58. 

7 Breasted 1930 XVIII 13-15. 

* Breasted 1930 XVIII 15-16. 

Compare with the ritual of appeasing Sekhmet, for example Germond 1981 224-258. 
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he is able to pass by the disease without being affected by it. The similarities to many of the Aprw-spells are both the 
identification and the feature of focusing on an aspect of the specific Aprw which relates to the purpose of the spell. 


OUTCOME 


The two largest categories of hprw spells involve gods or birds as the transformation objects in their rubrics. The 
spells vary greatly in how much they relate to the rubric, where some only seem to touch directly on the content of 
the transformation object, while others clearly reflect the rubric. A very explicit example is a spell about Sobek. 


hprw m sbk nb § nh3 BECOMING SOBEK, LORD OF THE WINDING WATERWAY 





iin N pn wnm.n=f sn=fm nimwt=f This N has come, after he has eaten his brother with his scales. 


N pn ‘chm ‘hm hr This N is the [crocodile] image, [crocodile] image faced. This N 
3°n N pn m 3°w sht has ejaculated in the reeds of the countryside. 

hns.n N pn hnsw idbw This N has run over crossings of the river banks. 

N pn msh nb hp This N is a crocodile, lord of the Inundation. * 


In this spell the crocodile nature is described both by his violent eating habits, his physical appearance, and his 
actions in the countryside. In the role of a crocodile, which in this life would be a threat to humans, the might of the 
crocodile is used for safeness in the Afterlife.” There is a parallel between this life and the activities of the crocodile in 
the water, and the next life, the “winding waterways” and the status of a divine being. The spell embodies the status 
of the god as lord of the landscape and inundation, as a crocodile might rule the marshes, and in the parallel world, 
over the water filled landscape of the afterlife. Both the nature and the relationship between the crocodile and the 
crocodile god are used as parallels and metaphors for passage. 


SYNCRETISM AND PERSONIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 


The identification, and its result in the spell, seem similar in function to that of syncretism between gods.’ As 
with syncretism, the identification between the speaker and transformation object do not seem to be a permanent 
one, both retain their separate identities and can manifest independently or in new combinations. In this way they 
can freely combine without losing their independence, and new forms can be created without abandoning the old. 
When two gods are syncretised, one god inhabits the other but both remain separate, are not identical and neither 
is absorbed or fused into the other.‘ The effect of this inhabiting, paralleled in the majority of the hprw-spells, is that 
the deity’s nature is extended to include features of the deity inhabiting him. 

In Bonnet’s view, the presumption for syncretism is that deities have both material forms and are immaterial 
powers. Even if the deities could have specific forms ascribed to them —visible in their iconography- they still re- 
mained immaterial powers. Syncretism then shows that the deities were not restricted to the specific forms and not 
limited to the narrow descriptions of their standard iconography. Deities are only portrayed in their different images 


a 


Spell 268 CT IV la TIL, 3e-f B1Bo, 4d-g T1L. 
Zecchi 2010 22. 
Bonnet 1952 237-247, 1939 40-52, the last one translated into English by Baines 1999 181-198. About Bonnet’s contri- 
bution, also Baines 1999 199-214. In particular Hornung 1971 82-90, and Morenz 1994 139-142, show influence from 
Bonnet, likewise Leclant who describes it as an inhabitation 1975 7. Leclant also gives a very short review of earlier research 
of syncretism, 1975 1-3. See also Altenmiiller, 1975, and Griffiths 1982 43-SS. 
Bonnet 1952 239-240. 
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for the sake of human comprehension and contact, while syncretism kept the experience of a deity as a power alive. 
Bonnet also ascribes this same bipolarity of power to the concepts of ka, akh and ba, and ‘wherever something with 
a mysterious, higher reality is being interpreted’' 

The objects and outcome of transformations are always something desirable or, they have abilities desirable for the 
deceased. Enjoying free movement, eating, copulation and defecation, having power, are all abilities which belong to 
the living and were wished for to continue after death. The overall impression about gods in the Aprw-spells is that they 
either seem very specifically chosen for a personal feature of that god, or that the deity is chosen to put forward a gen- 
eral idea. In this manner, Hu would fall under the category of representing something specific, being speech. The very 
important feature of having power is represented in spells involving for example Heka, and Sobek, as in the example 
quoted above. This is not to say that the different gods in the spells do not have specific qualities. The magic power of 
Heka is for example different from the more physical power of Sobek. In the Aprw-spells with birds, it is often the flying 
and qualities associated with that which is in focus, so also in the example above about becoming a falcon. The flying is 
useful for the dead as a means of passage, for example for reaching the sky. The cycle of migration birds is also used as a 
parallel to the cycle of life and death where the deceased disappears from this world, to land in world of the afterlife.” In 
this manner, the particular species of bird might not be as important as the bird as a personification of flying.’ 

After the disintegration of death, the texts do not only serve to restore what was before, but also to extend the 
concept of a living person to involve new features. Most research done on transformation texts agrees that the dead 
does not lose his or her own identity, but instead gains something, be it godlike qualities,* knowledge,’ unlimited 
freedom of movement,’ or integration into the cultic sphere of a god.’ This is thereby not a permanent change into 
something else but more of an addition to the initial identity, a consubstantiation® or an extension of the personal- 
ity in Griffiths’ terms. Griffiths sees the need of the dead as one motivation behind syncretism in Egypt.’ Even if it 
might be hard to prove that this was actually the reason behind it, it still seems that the fundamental problem of the 
immobility of the corpse is contrasted and partly handled by the existence of the ba and the ability as that of the 
gods to manifest in different forms. 


OTHER TRANSFORMATION OBJECTS 


A smaller number of Coffin Texts spells focus on this world’s roles in an afterlife context: 





hpr m s&n sht htp n wsir Becoming a scribe of the field of offerings of Osiris.’° 
ink s§ h3dt sht htp r-° dhwty mm irw htp 1am the scribe of the store-chest of the field of offerings be- 
side Thoth among the ones who make offerings.” 


The role of the scribe in the Afterlife is similar to the role of the scribe in life, even though he is the scribe of gods. 
The number of spells in which the dead is to become a scribe is small and often they concern either offerings or judge- 


a 


Bonnet 1939 47-48, Baines translation of Bonnet 1999 191. 
> For example spells 278, 283, 287, 293, 581 and 687. 
As an ‘analytic personification’ Baines, 1985 26. See for example spell 271 in which four different birds are named for the 
sake of the deceased ascending to the sky. 
Servajean 2004 52-54. 
Federn 1960 248-250. 
Zabkar 1963 60. 
Smith 2009 614, also page 615 and Smith 2005a 334-336. 
See Leclant 1975 7. 
Griffiths 1982 47-48. 
CT IV 165a. 
" CT IV 165d. 
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ment. These themes reflect features of the god the scribe serves, where Hathor is mainly associated with offerings, and 
Re-Atum and the Great God are mainly associated with judgement. Only a few spells focus more directly of the role 
of the profession and the inclusion it grants in the afterlife. Probably, the position of a scribe in the afterlife was prized 
just as it was in this life.' The outcome of the spell is for the person to achieve a certain status as a scribe and the close 
association with the gods grants a favourable position. The role associates him with a particular god, gives him a spe- 
cific task in the afterlife, and can also place him in a mythological context, included in divine interaction and recording 
its outcome. This role or manifestation is then not something which necessarily needs to change the deceased into 
something which is outside his abilities as a human being, as is often the case with spells about gods or animals. 

Avery small collection of spells contain objects or the elements. These do not seem to represent a personification,” 
and there is no clear identification between the deceased and the object or the elements within the spell, although 
the formulation of the rubric is the same, with Apr m htm pt, * the deceased do not become a ‘seal of the sky’ In the 
spell the speaker says: 


ssp.n=i htm hn=tn w°.w I have received a seal together with you, alone.* 


The dead is thereby not identified with a seal in the spell but receives a seal. 

That the rubrics of the /prw-spells do not necessarily refer to a concrete transformation of identity is visible 
where this “identity” is not really an identity at all. As in other /prw-spells, when the speaker identifies with a par- 
ticular being, he does not necessarily become that being in a physical sense. The purpose is closer to acquiring an 
ability. When the dead becomes a swallow the physical shape of the dead is not often described to change, but it does 
provide the speaker with the ability to fly. In the same sense the dead is not tuned into a seal but is acquiring a seal. 

hprw can also be used as part of listing favourable outcomes in the afterlife. 


ir rh mdw ntr pn wnn=f m pt hn‘ r©_ As for the one who knows these words of this god, he will be 
mm ntrw ntyw m pt in the sky together with Re among the gods who are in the sky. 


iw di.t(w) n=f m3 hrw m a3d‘t nbt Justification is given to him in every tribunal which he goes 
h33t=fim=s into. 


iw=f wnm=f tm st nbt rwwt=fr=s_ He eats bread in every place which he goes out to. 


iw=fir=fhprw m mrrt=f nbt He makes /prw as everything which he wishes.° 


Making manifestations is included in this general list as an ability in itself, and not as in becoming a particular 
hprw, for a particular purpose. In this spell, as well as in similar rubrics,° these passages each occur in the end of 
their spells and each passage starts with a statement that they are dependent on the person having knowledge of the 
spell.’ This ‘knowledge formula’ first occurs in the Pyramid texts,* continuing in the Coffin Texts, Book of the Dead 
and Amduat. In the spells above, authorisation for the knowledge is further strengthened by it being words ofa god. 
Being able to take on a specific form or any form is placed among the most important aspects of the afterlife.’ The person in 
the afterlife is pictured as a free person, eating, going and coming freely, no part of his person being constrained and enemies 


' As in Papyrus Lansing, for example Gardiner 1937 99-116, Lichtheim 1976 II 168-175. 

* Hornung 1971 71. 

Spell 706 CT VI 337h. 

* CT VI 337k 

Spell 651 CT VI 273d-g. 

See also spells 83, 339, 404, 503 and 651. 

See for example Assmann 2005 391-402, Baines 1990 1-23, for a textual analysis of this use of Aprw in “Wissenformel” 
Buchberger, 1993 151-158. 

Spell 456 PT 852-856, Baines 1990 11. 

° Buchberger 1993 157. 
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have no power over him. 

The spells with Aprw-rubrics have different outcomes which do not depend only on the transformation object in the rubric. 
‘The outcome revealed in the spell can vary between taking a role or identity, focusing on a specific aspect which is added to 
the abilities of the deceased, or even receiving something rather than identifying with it. While adding something new, the 
person does not necessarily lose the earlier appropriations. The verb Apr can be used to Apr into something general, as well as 
something specific, for a specific purpose. The spells emphasise the metaphorical, and do not describe something dogmatic or 
literal. It is a totality of other world identity which adds up to freedom of the other world, comparable to the vision of a person 
in this life as an identity that is the sum of physical and spiritual parts. 
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OVERWORLD AND UNDERWORLD: 
PLACING THE BOOK OF TRAVERSING ETERNITY 
IN THE WORLD OF FUNERARY LITERATURE 


— CHERESSE BURKE — 


The Book of Traversing Eternity is a funerary text, of which all presently known copies are from the Ptolemaic or 
Roman periods.' The main work concerning this text, Herbin’s Le livre de parcourir l’éternité, lists eighteen texts, of 
which sixteen are considered ‘short’ versions and two, P. Leiden T 32 and P. Vatican 55, are labeled ‘long’ versions.” 
Of these two texts, only P. Leiden T 32 is complete.’ It consists of five sheets of papyrus, inscribed on the recto with 
246 lines of hieratic text.* It dates to the year 65 AD and was discovered in Thebes.‘ 

Assman cites the Book of Traversing Eternity as a “guide to this world” rather than the underworld,° and Smith 
calls this text and others “new and original,” stating that, “the years when Egypt was ruled by the Ptolemies and the 
Romans witnessed a burst of creativity in this particular sphere.”” While this text is unusual in the amount of time it 
spends discussing the deceased as a participant in the festivals and rites throughout Egypt, his actual participation 
in them is not altogether new. Additionally, it is difficult to see why the beneficiary would participate in these events 
solely for participation’s sake. It is not enough that this funerary text should be described as only a “guide to this 
world.” 

This study will outline the separate sections of the text and discuss their meaning in relationship to one another; 
it will weigh in briefly on the calendrical discussion (although dates and times are not the primary focus of the 
study); it will examine mentions of festivals from the Pyramid Texts, the Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead; it will 
study the incorporation of the deceased into the entourage of the gods and the association of the deceased with vari- 
ous deities; and it will explore the connections between the Book of Traversing Eternity and mythology as it is alluded 
to in mortuary texts of previous periods. 


THE CONTENT OF THE TEXT 


Mark Smith divides the Book of Traversing Eternity into four sections, excluding the appendices that apply only to 
the subject of the Leiden text. The first, second and fourth sections of the text share many similarities to traditional 
Egyptian funerary literature,* and for this reason it is the third section that is so often discussed. 


a 


Smith 2009 397. 
Herbin 1994 5-9. The short versions date prior to the long versions, so it is likely that they function as a previous incarnation 
to an expanded and elucidated text, rather than as an abbreviation. (Smith 2009 397.) 
Smith 2009 397. 
Herbin 1994 5S. 
Herbin 1994 5S. 
Assman 2005 48. 
Smith 2009 17. 
Quack 1996 153. 
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The first part of the text, as divided by Smith, hails the deceased, lists his titles, and declares that his ba, corpse, 
and heir will exist in the sky, underworld, and earth respectively.’ 

The second part seems to be a fairly straightforward section, asserting the mobile abilities of the deceased in the 
three planes mentioned in the previous section. However, there is one plane that receives many more mentions than 
the other two. In ten lines of text, the deceased is associated primarily with the sky, supposedly the preferred home of 
the gods,” while descriptions of his mobility and travel on earth or in the underworld are relatively few. In a text that 
is supposed to focus on the travels of the deceased on this earth, one would find it more logical for the text to assert 
his ability to function on the physical plane. Instead, the focus is on the heavens, the stars, and the sun. 

The third, longest and most discussed part of the Book of Traversing Eternity is the section in which the deceased 
travels throughout Egypt, participating in specific rites and festivals.’ Some of these festivals are well-attested in cal- 
endars or other literature, while others appear only in this text. Some of the festivals appear numerous times, and in 
a cyclical kind of order that will be discussed in the following section. It is this section that causes scholars to assume 
that the text concerns matters of this world. 

The fourth section lists a number of offerings the deceased will receive, as well as detailing the ability of the de- 
ceased to move freely and the enduring state of his tomb.* Again the presence of the deceased in the sky, earth and 
underworld is enunciated. 


THE CALENDRICAL CYCLE AND THE TRAVELS OF THE DECEASED 


Herbin arranged the travels undertaken by the deceased in the third part of the Book of Traversing Eternity into 
seven different cycles,’ a point not universally accepted.° In his opinion, the cycles were arranged according to calen- 
drical date, with a new cycle beginning whenever the deceased partook of a festival that occurred at the beginning 
of the year.’ The deceased travels throughout Egypt (though most activity takes place in Thebes), and partakes in 
numerous feasts and festivals.’ Herbin vacillates between putting the import of the text on the dates of the festivals 
and on the festivals themselves,’ which is ultimately hurtful to his discussion. Also difficult to reconcile are the vary- 
ing lengths of the cycles," and festival dates which do not necessarily fit in chronological order.'! The presence of a 
pattern is obvious, from the repetition of certain festival names and the worship of deities that occur several lines or 
even columns apart. The nature of the pattern, however, is not at all clear and cannot be explained purely through 
calendar dates. Quack feels that there is not enough evidence to divide the cycles the way Herbin has done,” and this 
is a valid point given the limited knowledge of calendars and public festivals. 

Because the festivals seem to proceed in calendrical order, it is clear that they were arranged with dates in mind, 
but given the strength of their other themes in terms of action, location and deities worshipped, it seems that this 
would not be the only consideration. If the Book of Traversing Eternity were only concerned with dates, there is no 
reason that the entire text should not continue in one long, linear progression. 


1 I, 1-5. For translation see Smith 2009 405. 

* Hornung 1983 205. 

3 J, 15-VII, 10. See Smith 2009 407-426. 

* VII, 10-27. See Smith 2009 428. 

For his full table including cycles and calendar dates, see Herbin 1994 340-350. 
Most notably Quack 1996 155-157. 

Herbin 1994 340-350. 

Herbin 1994 289-323. 

° For example see the discussion of I, 27-II, 16 in Herbin 1994 295-196. 

'0 The fifth cycle is so short that Quack doubts its existence — see Quack 1996 156-157. 
* Quack 1996 156. 

? Quack 1996 155. 
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THE PRESENCE OF FESTIVALS IN FUNERARY TEXTS 


Mark Smith discusses at length the uniqueness of the Book of Traversing Eternity, particularly where it concerns 
festivals. His statement is slightly misleading, however. While there is no precedent in the Pharaonic period for a 
lengthy text detailing the attendance of festival after festival, there are numerous spells from the Pyramid Texts, the 
Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead that connect the deceased to a specific festival or rite. 

Multiple spells in the Pyramid Texts demonstrate that there was already a tradition of interaction between the 
beneficiary of the spells and the festivals that took place in the physical world. The mentions of festivals may be easily 
divided into two parts: mentions in which the deceased directly participates in the festival and mentions in which 
offerings are made for the deceased during a festival. The Coffin Texts and Book of the Dead follow in this tradition. 

It should be noted that in the following sections the spells which have been included are only the ones that make 
a direct mention to the word ‘festival’ While a more in-depth study would be interesting, it would also be a greater 
undertaking than there is room for here. 


THE DECEASED IN ATTENDANCE 


There are two spells from the pyramid of Pepi I which detail him taking part in a festival. In Spell 334,' Pepi is 
told: “You shall be cleaned for the monthly festival and appear for the new moon festival, and festival offerings shall 
be made for you.”” Spell 311 likewise states that Pepi will be cleaned for the new-moon festival.* Merenre’s pyramid 
likewise contains a spell in which the deceased will appear “at the first of the month,” and be cleansed “on the new- 
moon day.”* 

The Coffin Texts have a number of spells that describe the deceased as a participant. In CT 64, the deceased is 
the one who offers water to Osiris at the wag-festival and the festival of Thoth.’ CT 253 states: “..I will act on behalf 
of my [lord] who shall come, I will act on behalf of my lord when he departs, I will depart at the monthly festival, I 
will return at the yearly festival...”° Finally, a group of texts mention the attendance of the sixth-day festival and the 
seventh-day festival. CT 167 and CT 196 both describe the deceased’s descent to the sixth-and seventh day festivals 
and subsequent consumption of them.’ Spells 191 and 175 discuss eating these festivals as well, though they do not 
mention attending them.* 

The Book of the Dead has only two spells that directly reference the attendance of a festival by the dead. In spell 1, 
the deceased identifies himself as a deserving member of the entourage of Osiris. He expresses the desire to be with 
Horus on the day of the festival of Osiris, and he claims to have gone “out among those who are there on the day of 
crushing the rebels in Letopolis...”? The Book of Traversing Eternity includes a “Day of Seizing the Enemies” at which 
the deceased is said to be present, and these two references are almost certainly mythologically connected. 

The significance of the deceased in attendance cannot always be explained, because the nature of the festivals 
he is said to attend cannot always be explained. However, there are some definite connections to be made. Nyord 
speculates that mentions of the ‘monthly festival’ in the Coffin Texts refer to the events arranged by the mortuary 
cult,’® which is a sensible explanation in the contexts of the Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead as well. The de- 


Because the translation used is Allen 2005, spell numbers for the Pyramid Texts also follow his new system of categorization. 
Allen 2005 131. 
Allen 2005 142. 
Allen 2005 231. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 60. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 195. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 144 and 161 respectively. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 191 and 150 respectively. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 34. 
Nyord 2009 325. 
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ceased might also claim presence at a particular festival in order to identify himself with the god in whose honour 


the festival would be held. 


THE DECEASED AS A RECEIVER OF OFFERINGS 


While there are a few references to the deceased attending a festival in these mortuary texts, the depiction of the 
deceased as a receiver of funerary offerings has a larger presence in the corpus. In the Pyramid Texts, these references 
can be broadly split into three portions—the offering of traditional goods, the creation of festivals for the sake of the 
dead, and the consumption of festivals by the deceased and the gods. Spell 204 for Teti and 399 for Merenre claim 
that numerous offerings were made for the deceased on the order of Geb.' Spell 524 for Pepi II promises offerings on 
“every festival.”” In addition to these offerings, some spells seem to take the festival itself as a kind of offering, a rite 
organized by the gods specifically for the benefit of the deceased. In Pepi I’s spell 35, the “mistress of contentment” 
makes a festival on his behalf.* Finally, Teti’s spell 285 and Pepi I’s spell 372 deal once again with the consumption 
of the sixth and seventh day.* 

The Coffin Texts likewise have a number of texts making offerings to the deceased or on his behalf. CT 67 again 
takes the act of harvesting barley and emmer as a specific offering for the benefit of the dead.* Text 72 seems to curry 
favour with the deceased by claiming that the individual reciting the spell had celebrated the monthly festivals and 
half-monthly festivals.* CT 30 exhorts the West to perform these rites on behalf of the deceased.’ Finally, the Cof- 
fin Texts hold many references to the consumption of the sixth- and seventh-day festivals. In CT 191 the deceased 
takes these festivals for his meal, which is here associated with a protective element, as the spell is labeled: “Spell 
for not eating feces.”* In CT 67 the speaker of the text exhorts the deceased to partake of the sixth- and seventh-day 
festivals.’ 

The Book of the Dead seems to have the fewest connotations between the deceased and the making of offerings. 
Spell 141 instructs a man to recite for his father and son, and the spell is called “an utterance for the festivals of the 
West.”’° The spell is recited on the Festival of the New Moon, and the majority of the text is citing various obscure 
and not-so-obscure deities. 

Most of these spells seem to use the monthly and half-monthly festivals as times at which the deceased is wor- 
shipped specifically. It is also interesting to note that the only festivals a dead man consumes are the sixth-day festi- 
vals and the seventh-day festivals. It indicates that something was special about these days of festival, but what that 
is cannot be pinpointed. 

CT 30 introduces another concept which may directly relate to the Book of Traversing Eternity. In it the deceased 
is seen with the gods, “proceeding peacefully on the beautiful paths of the West in his shape of a god-like spirit..”"" 
The procession of the deceased in the Book of Traversing Eternity is the central theme of the work, and mirrors the 
procession of the gods as they go around Egypt. This spell, which is intended to make the West perform these ritu- 
als for the deceased, introduces both the element of likeness between the supernatural world of the gods and the 
geographical reality of Egypt, and the presence of the deceased in the pantheon of deities that would cause him to 
proceed with them as they travelled around Egypt. 


Allen 2005 83. 
Allen 2005 295. 
Allen 2005 106. 
See Allen 2005 93 and 142-143. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 62-63. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 67. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 18. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 158. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 62-63. 
Faulkner 1985 132. 
Faulkner vol. 1 1973 18. 
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MYTHOLOGICAL CONNECTIONS 


In the previous sections the deceased participated or interacted with a number of festivals, but those that most 
commonly occurred-the sixth- and seventh-day festivals and the monthly and half-monthly festivals—do not appear 
in the Book of Traversing Eternity except for a brief mention in connection with offerings (VII, 17).! As stated above, 
they were part of the mortuary cult, and the Book of Traversing Eternity concerns the travels of the deceased to vari- 
ous state festivals and rituals. However, in a more allegorical sense, many of the festivals celebrated in the Book of 
Traversing Eternity do appear, labeled as the “day of” or the “night of.” 

One spell that is particularly interesting when compared to the Book of Traversing Eternity is BD spell 20, in 
which Thoth is called upon to vindicate the deceased in the same way he vindicated Osiris, before the Great Tribu- 
nal. The spell makes reference to several events: * 

“that night of battle and of felling those who rebelled”, 

“that night of erecting the two djed-pillars”, 

“that night of performing the night-ritual in Letopolis’, 

“that night of confirming the heritage of Horus in respect of the property of his father Osiris”, 
“that night when Isis mourned for her brother Osiris’, 

“that night of the haker-festival and of the numbering of the dead and the spirits’, 

¢ “that night when Horus was vindicated against his enemies”. 
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The Book of Traversing Eternity mentions the majority of these events.’ It states that the deceased will “be forceful 
in order to subjugate the masses, sturdy on the day of seizing rebels” in V, 6—7.* He is told that he will “see the lord 
of eternity when he appears in the henu-bark on that night of erecting the djed-pillar.”> There is no direct mention of 
the “night ritual in Letopolis,” but the deceased is the one who will “appoint Horus to the throne of his father on the 
day of giving him his possessions.”° A lengthy mourning scene is described, in which Isis laments and weeps.’ The 
deceased witnesses “the work of installing the two musician goddesses on that night of the feast of Haker,’ and is 
admitted to Busiris and Abydos in the following sentence, on the “day of assessing the dead.”* While the final night is 
not directly paralleled in the Book of Traversing Eternity, in the line directly following the previous, it is said that, “The 
son will testify on your behalf when the property of his father is presented to him...” While this is, word for word, 
an abbreviation of “that night of confirming the heritage of Horus in respect of the property of his father Osiris,” it 
is also describing the act of vindicating Horus by declaring him to be the correct inheritor to the claims of his father. 

The mentions of these festivals in the Book of Traversing Eternity are much farther apart than in BD 20, and there 
are usually many events that are mentioned between one common reference and the next. Why this is so cannot be 
explained with certainty, but an increase in the importance of festivals has been noted by Hornung: “Again and again 
in royal inscriptions festivals of the gods are said to be extended and enriched, new festivals are established, and the 
temples, which house the cult, are indefatigably cared for.”’° Perhaps this text developed as part of an ever-increasing 
trend that heightened the importance of festivals and one’s participation in them. Other parts of the text may also 
have less of an allegorical or mythological meaning; Herbin claims that some of the dates mentioned in the text are 
meant to give a time frame or location for other, lesser-known rites.'! 
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Smith 2009 427. 
> Faulkner 1985 30. 
Only the translations of Smith and Herbin have been used here, of P. Leiden T 32, the longest and most complete text. 
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Smith 2009 420-421. 
& Smith 2009 425. In BD 20 the tribunal of whom the deceased speaks in ths line resides in Abydos — see Faulkner 1985 30. 
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What is most remarkable about the comparison of these two spells is that, with one exception, when an event is 
mentioned in both texts it falls in the same order in relation to the other mentioned proceedings. In both texts, the 
“night of felling those who rebelled” comes before the “night of erecting the djed-pillar,” and these are followed by 
the night in which Horus is declared the inheritor ofhis father’s property. The only line which occurs out of sequence 
is the night when Isis is in mourning. The similarity in structure here indicates that perhaps spell 20 of the Book of 
the Dead was used as inspiration and basis for a work which eventually evolved into the Book of Traversing Eternity. 

Aside from those events mentioned in BD 20, there are a few other mythological allusions. Herbin makes note 
of one in which Osiris and Seth are juxtaposed in the stellar array as Orion and the Big Dipper constellation.’ An- 
other good example, and one also paralleled in previous funerary literature, is the Wag-festival. The concept that the 
deceased is in some way involved in the Wag-festival hails back to the Old Kingdom, in which it is inscribed on a false 
door that offerings should be made for the deceased at numerous festivals, including the Wag festival.” The false door 
in fact describes a number of festivals that are mentioned in the Book of Traversing Eternity.’ From this it can be seen 
that the deceased, although not partaking directly in state festivals, is already being associated with them. 

There are several spells in the Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead in which the Wag-festival is spoken of. In CT 
64, the deceased promises an offering of water at the Wag-festival and the festival of Thoth.* In CT 207 and CT 226, 
offerings are made for the deceased during the Wag-festival.* BD 128 is an instruction for worshipping Osiris during 
the Wag festival, and mentions the vindication of Horus, the tribunal before the Ennead, and the victory of Horus 
over the enemies of Osiris.° 

This is only a fraction of the available evidence that can be found by reading through the Pyramid Texts, the Cof- 
fin Texts and the Book of the Dead. However, this small amount of data is enough to clearly infer that the Book of Tra- 
versing Eternity is not some unique burst of unprecedented creativity, but draws inspiration from countless previous 
funerary texts. It is, perhaps, unusual in its construction as a text in which the primary purpose is for the deceased 
to visit festivals and rites throughout Egypt. However, many of these places are associated with the mythology sur- 
rounding Osiris and Horus, and there are a multitude of texts which associate the deceased with both. With a more 
comprehensive study, more spells like BD 20 might be found that can compare to the Book of Traversing Eternity in 
terms of rites and festivals and their comparable structures. 


CONCLUSION 


The Book of Traversing Eternity is a unique text in that it must be studied in terms of what we know about festivals 
and temple rites in addition to the standard corpus of funerary texts. Unfortunately, no true study of festivals has 
been published. Many of the feasts and ceremonies alluded to in the Book of Traversing Eternity are not mentioned in 
any other texts, and others are mentioned only by date. It is therefore a very difficult text to interpret. 

This text has been hailed as something wholly new many times. This has hopefully been refuted with examples 
from the Pyramid Texts, Coffin Texts and Book of the Dead. Not only is the deceased connected with a number of 
festivals, but at least one mortuary spell follows a section of the Book of Traversing Eternity in terms of its state festi- 
vals and rituals, providing it with a number of mythological connections. A more in-depth study would likely yield 
further examples which could provide a comparison between this text and its predecessors. 
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Gops, KNOWLEDGE 
AND POWER IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN [ALES: 


NARRATOLOGY AND THE STORY OF THE DOOMED PRINCE 


— ALYS Cox - 


The application of narratological analyses to ancient works has received renewed vigour in the last decade or so’. 
More generally, there has been greater academic interest in the dissemination and reception of ancient texts within 
their contemporary cultures, and the link between oral and written traditions. The current project of Worthington 
seeks to recapture the oral qualities of Babylonian and Assyrian literature’. A recent treatment of Papyrus Westcar 
by Lepper had a similar aim; providing an audio performance of the text as an accompaniment to the written study’. 
Parkinson has also revisited a selection of literary texts from Egypt with a view to acknowledging the performative 
aspects and oral qualities of such works’. 

The nature of the intended audience of Egyptian fiction is unclear. The reception of Egyptian literature is natu- 
rally tied to discussions of Egyptian literacy. It is likely that a very small percentage of the population of ancient 
Egypt were literate®. Ancient Egyptian stories may have been intended for consumption by a privileged and re- 
stricted echelon of society. Alternatively, it is possible that stories had a performative function and were widely 
distributed verbally. 

Religious participation was common to all members of society. The use of religious notions within stories may 
occur because of the basis of shared understanding across all levels of society. Stories may have been used as vehicles 
for the dissemination of religious thought. Equally, the influence of religion in everyday life was so great as to prevent 
the fictional presentation of reality without its inclusion. The manner in which religion is used as a fictional element, 
or tool, within stories may be instructive. The nature of religious concepts in fiction — limitations, appearances and 
uses — could indicate the author's perception of the role of the divine, and religion, in reality. 

There are a number of ways in which Egyptian religion might permeate literary fiction. In an attempt to portray 
the basis of a fictional world as that experienced in reality, the notion of the gods could be transferred intact into 
the story world. The extent to which the gods as characters will be physically real or, alternatively, conceptual, varies 
along with their power; being either substantiated or assumed. Characters within a story may also operate within the 
framework of religious existence. They might perform or refer to religious practice, or hold or observe conditioned 
opinion. The author could also weave religious concepts or teachings into a text. A narrator could align with, or reaf- 
firm, universal truths; that are directed at the audience from outside the fabula®. Alternatively, the outcomes of a sto- 
ry may accord with religious thought, e.g. good overcoming evil, or reprehensive behaviour requiring punishment. 

In order to understand how religion may affect a story it is necessary to address the format of the text, the nature 
of the story’s fictional realm and to document the presence of religious features. The text of the Doomed Prince is 


Loprieno 1996 209-232; Grethlein — Rengakos (eds.) 2009; Jay 2011 287-304; Smith 2011 269-286; Tait 2011 397-410. 
* Worthington 2010 
Lepper 2008 
Parkinson 2009 
° Baines — Eyre 1983 65-69; Lesko 2001 297-299; Quirke 2004 37-41 
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delivered by an External Narrator (hereafter EN). Although various characters are given voice throughout the tale, 
the extent of their speeches do not constitute narrative in its strictest sense’. The EN is therefore responsible for the 
nuances of the text itself and the organised delivery of the story. 

The story opens with a problem that requires resolution’. A pharaoh has not had a child born to him and he re- 
quests a resolution from the gods. The problem initiates the situation that subsequently drives the story’s trajectory. 
The gods grant him a son who is visited at birth by the seven hathors. The Hathors deliver him three alternative fates; 
‘e shall die through a crocodile, a snake, or even a dog’ (4.3-4). The situation that unfolds in this opening signals 
the nature of the plot. The characters, and audience, have received a piece of privileged information; the future of 
the Prince contained within a prolepsis at the level of the fabula. The basis of the plot is the anticipation of the fates’ 
fulfilment. 

For the ancient Egyptian audience the fabula being presented is from the world of reality. The pharaoh is un- 
named and the historical time of the events remains obscure, but the situation is one of common understanding. The 
internal nature of the royal household was undoubtedly restricted knowledge and most people had little contact or 
experience of the environment in actuality. However, the opening scene clearly intends to indicate a currently ap- 
plicable perception of reality. The model of communication adhered to by Egyptian theology places pharaoh at an 
intermediary position between the gods and humankind. The king represented humanity on the divine plane and 
represented the gods on the earthly plane. The fictional world of The Doomed Prince includes the divine plane and 
there is direct communication between the pharaoh and the gods. ‘His Majesty requested a son for himself from 
the gods of his time, they ordered a birth to be granted him... (4.1-2). The gods are active and possess the power to 
alter and affect human reality. The king makes supplications for a child and is granted one. This occurrence would be 
considered an aspect of the real world happenings for an ancient Egyptian audience. 

Divine entities appear in accordance with the will and plans of the gods. ‘Presently the Hathors came to deter- 
mine a fate for [the Prince]..’ (4.3). The fate prescribes that three specific, individual animals could cause the death 
of the Prince. The animals possess purpose, agency and the ability to communicate directly with the Prince*. ‘Now 
from the day that the boy had come from the land of Egypt in order to travel about, the crocodile had been his fate...’ 
(7.9). ‘Presently a snake emerged from its hole to bite the youth...’ (8.1-2). “Then his dog took on (the power of ) 
speech, [saying, “I am your fate.”]’ (8.8). 

The story of The Doomed Prince is concerned with a religious concept; divine influence upon the course of 
earthly life. The tale progresses precisely because of the religious notion of fate. 

The event for resolution is the Prince’s fatal destiny. It is clear, however, that although the fabula concerns the 
experiences of a singular protagonist, the text attempts to convey something greater to the audience than the indi- 
viduality of that experience. The circumstances of growing up in luxury, of travelling, or of life as husband to the Syr- 
ian princess are not dwelt upon. What the story appears most concerned with is the Prince’s attitude towards living 
and life itself, demonstrated by and through his behaviour. 

Crucially, this is presented as ‘natural’ behaviour observed by an impartial ‘other’; the EN. The behaviour of the 
Prince is not described self-consciously with a subjective agenda or motive. It would appear that despite the an- 
nouncement of the Prince's status at the story’s opening, the character is intended as an ‘every man. The audience is 
not supposed to identify exactly with the protagonist’s personal situation . They are meant to obtain from the tale a 
model for dealing with the tribulations of life, especially those that must be passively accepted, i.e. outside personal 
control. Much as fairytales and fables function, the audience is intended to recognise the essential human aspects of 
the tale and respond to a universal message woven in the story’s plot. 

Despite the story emphasis upon the Prince and his fates, the mid-section of the tale seems to diverge from this 
focus. Indeed, the greatest length of appreciable and continuous story-time occurs between the Prince's arrival in 
Syria and his audience before the Prince of Nahrin. The narrative that exists either side of this episode contains a 


' To maintain the distinction between the utterances of character narrators and the external narrator the notations CN and 
EN will be applied hereafter. See Bal 2009 18-29. 

> Following the translation of Wente 2003 75-79. 

3 Tt remains unclear if the animals can be heard and understood by others. 
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number of manipulations of time; prolepsis spoken by the Hathors determining the child’s fate, analepsis introduce 
by the EN regarding the journey of the crocodile from Egypt’, and a large number of events included in ellipses. It is 
odd that the story’s mid-section does not appear to bear relevance to the narrative strand concerning the fates. It is 
important to consider the function of this segment in view of the narrative’s intent. 

The primary features of the fabula are temporarily sidelined; the Prince's heritage, his fatal destiny and the sus- 
pense relating to fulfilment of this fate. The importance of this section is the Prince’s acquisition of a wife and the 
description of the love they share. The change of state that marriage imparts upon the Prince has important implica- 
tions for the latter part of the story. The precise nature of the love between the Prince and Princess is also vital to the 
story's outcome. 

On the surface, the existence of any love between these two characters may be questioned. They have not met 
each other, or indeed spoken, before they are engaged to be married. However, the love the princess has for the 
Prince is initiated and justified by a single line of description delivered by the External Narrator (EN). Once the 
Prince is introduced and accepted by the Suitor Princes he stays with them for an unknown period of time (5.6- 
6.0). They explain to him the purpose of their leaping and he expresses a desire to join the activity. The EN states, «.. 
the boy stood at a distance watching, and the eyes of the daughter of the Prince of Nahrin were upon him’ (6.4). It 
is unclear whether this line is Focalised from the Prince’s perspective or if the EN has switched his attention to the 
princess. The only certainty is that she has noticed the Prince; it remains open to question whether the Prince is also 
aware of this fact. 

The choice of the EN to describe the selective gaze of the princess leaves open to interpretation the reason(s) 
why she has noticed the Prince. He is described as standing ‘at a distance’ and is thus separated from the group and 
perhaps noticeable for this reason. Being a different nationality to the Suitors, the Prince may also stand out aestheti- 
cally. This latter option offers the possibility that the princess is attracted to him due to the fact of his being different 
to the others. 

The princess greets the Prince after he has achieved the task of reaching her window, but her direct involvement 
in the story does not come until after her father’s negative reaction to the Prince as a potential husband. She defends 
the Prince twice by staking her life upon his well-being (6.12-16). On the second occasion the context of her com- 
ment is in the protection of the Prince’s life. The first instance, however, is in response to him being ordered to leave. 
Her declarations seem melodramatic, or at odds with the reality of her relationship with the Prince. She appears 
to have no criteria upon which to base the reasoning for her threat; she has no prior history with the Prince except 
that she has noticed him from her window. It is at this point that the subtlety of the earlier EN description becomes 
apparent. As mentioned, the princess is in isolation in the tower and an unknown duration of time exists between 
her seeing the Prince and meeting him on the first occasion. The scenario provides the time and opportunity for the 
princess to daydream of the man she has noticed. Her willingness to defend the Prince with her life is suggestive of 
‘love at first sight: In return, the Prince’s loyalty to her seems assured after she has risked her life in defence of his 
own. However, this does not preclude his initial interest stemming from the moment he catches sight of her in the 
tower window. In this case, it is likely that the EN’s description included the return gaze of the Prince; clichéd, but 
amounting to their eyes meeting across a crowded room. 

The most important event arising from the Prince’s time in Syria is his acquisition of a wife; the princess. When 
the narrative attention returns to the issue of the Prince’s fate, his wife is vital to his survival. The first attempt of a fate 
upon the Prince's life occurs after the couple’s marriage and settlement in a new home. The princess kills a snake that 
tries to bite the Prince while he is sleeping. It is thus crucial that the Prince possesses a wife to perform the role of 
dutiful spouse. The role of ‘wife’ could not have been assigned to simply any female. The strong and willful character 
of the princess and the nature of the couple’s love are of particular importance. 

The story tension is achieved through the opposition between the Prince’s fates and his desire to experience the 
world. The narrative emphasises the danger of the fates but predominantly leaves any concern for their occurrence 
up to the audience. The pharaoh is concerned enough for the boy’s future to entomb him within a stone house in 
order to protect him (4.5—6). When the boy requests a dog, one of the animals by which he is prescribed to die, the 
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kings acquiesces without mention of the potential dangers (4.9-10). The audience, however, is immediately aroused 
to the chance of fatality. When the Prince leaves the Palace the audience is, again, aware of the possible danger aris- 
ing from the decision — as, presumably, the prince is also — and yet no mention is made of the risks either by the 
EN or by other characters. The audience thus assumes the position of vigilant protector of the Prince and remains 
watchful for signs of peril. 

Direct mention of the fates is not made again until the latter half of the narrative. The danger presented by the 
fates is made current both at the level of the story and at the level of the text. The Prince tells the princess of his 
destiny, whereupon she decides to maintain a constant watch over his safety. The EN’s manipulation of the fabula is 
then made explicit with an interjection of analepsis. The audience is informed of a crocodile that followed the Prince 
from Egypt immediately upon his departure. The EN states that the crocodile is the Prince’s fate. 

These two events have important implications for the audience. The princess has assumed the duty of watching 
over the safety of the Prince. Her concern for the his welfare includes her keeping constant vigil in case of a fatal 
attack. Her dedication to the Prince relaxes the audience from worrying for his well-being. Moreover, following the 
statement by the EN the audience cease to be anxious about the possibility of the other fates occurring. The follow- 
ing actions of the princess contribute directly to the creation of suspense in the narrative. The audience have passed 
responsibility for the Prince’s safety over to his wife. In turn, she relaxes her protection of the Prince once she has 
killed the snake; believing the divine to have assumed her previous role as protector (8.1-6). Once her vigil eases, 
the attack of the remaining fates occurs. The pattern of tension and relaxation creates excitement and suspense for 
the audience. 

‘The type of power given to the gods can be determined by characters’ reactions to their presence. Moreover, the 
relationship between humanity, the deities and divine power can illustrate how aspects of Egyptian theology were 
believed to function in actuality. The Prince acknowledges his fatal situation only once. He invokes the gods and re- 
affirms their agency and superior power. ‘..look, Iam committed to Fate. Let me be released that I may act according 
to my desire until God does what is his will? (4.12—13). It is important to note that the Prince accepts his destiny; it 
is other characters that try to alter or avert his fate. 

Initially, the Pharaoh attempts to avert the boy’s destiny through management of the Prince’s habitation and free- 
dom. The princess adopts a very different approach in order to curtail destructive influence in the Prince’s life. Upon 
first learning of the fates she demands that the Prince get rid of his dog. She also begins her constant vigil over the 
Prince, both during the day and throughout the night. She, like the Pharaoh, believes that it is humanly possible to 
avert and thwart the danger that the fates represent. This belief in an individual agency with the power to overcome 
the will of the gods is not restricted to characters within the story. The sentiment is also shared by the audience. With 
the reader’s knowledge of the Prince’s future comes the weight of concern for the Prince’s well-being. This responsi- 
ble position ensures a share of the desire to alter the course of the Prince’s destiny. 

It is clear by the end of the story that any of the three animals could have been the Prince’s fate. The behaviour of 
the Prince causes, or creates, modification to the fatal outcomes. The pharaoh and the princess both display a nega- 
tive reception of the gods’ will and subsequently attempt to divert the course of the Prince’s fate. The tactics they 
employ in order to cheat fate, in fact, cause the Prince to move closer to fulfilling his destiny. The Pharaoh isolates 
the Prince from normal interaction thus causing his curiosity at the sight of a dog and his wish for the animal as a 
companion. The princess begins a constant vigil of the Prince under the assumption that she can prevent the fatal 
moment by her own actions. Her belief in the potency of her own agency leads her to relax her watch over the Prince 
once she has killed the snake. In comparison, the Prince recognises the positive aspects of his personal circumstance. 
He determines to lead a fulfilling life and value all that he experiences before his fate comes to pass. The Prince’s ac- 
ceptance of the gods’ will leads to the resolution of his fatal destiny. He is an exemplar of the effects that behaviour 
can have upon the benevolence of fate. 

The structure of the narrative is designed to disguise and anticipate the nature of destiny. The story’s purpose 
concerns the fluidity of fate and the relationship between the nature of life and the human condition. The middle 
segment of the narrative carries far greater weight than appears upon initial delivery. Had the Prince not gained a 
wife, he would not have been saved from the fate of the snake. Protection from one fate sets up a situation for the 
attack of the second fate; the dog. In turn, the Prince's flight from the dog drives him to encounter the third fate; 
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the crocodile. It then transpires that the crocodile’s situation necessitates that he request help from the Prince. The 
‘knock-on’ effect of each of these scenarios is intimately linked to the message the tale intends to impart. 

The prolepsis creates a tension within the story world that is also designed to affect the audience. The analepsis 
deceives the audience; they are given cause to focus upon the crocodile as the fate, only to be confronted by the 
snake and then the dog. These techniques prompt the audience to act like the Pharaoh and the Princess; to antici- 
pate and seek to prevent the Prince’s destiny. In essence, the audience desires to intervene in the natural progression 
of fate. The text is designed to encourage the audience to become involved in the story itself. The natural tendency 
is to adopt the approach of the Pharaoh and princess in seeking to protect the Prince from his destiny. The audience 
displays similar traits to those displayed by the Pharaoh and princess; behaviour that is admonished by the teaching 
that the texts imparts. The Prince is redeemed because he behaves in the appropriate fashion; accepting the gods’ 
will and valuing the experience of life itself. The audience thus learns a deeper lesson by their involvement in the 
story’s action. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE POSITIONING OF PTAH- 
SOKAR-OSIRIS FIGURES IN THIRD INTERMEDIATE 
AND LATE PERIOD BURIALS 


— CARLO RINDI — 


One of the most interesting data resulting from my researches’ concerns the placements of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris 
figures within the burials and the fact that these could be extensively analyzed and subsequently classified. 

Ironically enough, except for the initial years of Egyptology’, the lack of publications on this particular subject 
resulted, except for few rare cases, in almost no clues regarding the exact positioning of the specimens that were 
found. 


PLACEMENT OR DISPLACEMENT? 


One of the possible reasons for this lack of positioning-data could be due to the fact that Ptah-Sokar-Osiris fig- 
ures are often the result of “formed-and-acquired” collections’, rarely coming directly from museums’ excavations. 
Often, the original owners of these collections do not report the exact location of the discovery of the remains, nor 
the conditions under which they were found, limiting themselves to sometime mention the general findspot. As 
a consequence to this, most of the exact discovery positions remain unknown, while as far as the place of origin/ 
findspot is concerned, this may only be assumed on the basis of linguistic or stylistic analysis. Furthermore, it should 
also be considered that in the cases where we know the exact place of discovery, the actual placement in the tomb 
could also be given by displacement due to unknown causes. Despite this discouraging situation, we can undertake 
a research through some egyptological sources to partially fill this gap. It is my intention to report and analyze these 
sources and subsequently the relative types of placement, sorting them according to the actual position occupied by 
the figure, which could be classified into two major typologies. 


¢ Burials containing figures placed near the side of the mummy/coffin/sarcophagus. 
¢ Burials containing figures placed to the extremities of the mummy/coffin/sarcophagus, in the areas near head 
or feet. 


Eventually, through this investigation, an hypothesis has been made upon a possible oriented-positioning. Be- 
ginning with the older sources, some references are known to me stating Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figures were intended to 
be placed to the extremities of the coffin, near the head/feet area, rarely to its sides. 


My former MA dissertation (Rindi 2012) discussed at the University of Pisa, and my ongoing PhD research, which focuses 
on an International survey of Osiris and Ptah-Sokar- Osiris figures, involving the relative stylistical, religious and typological 
reconsiderations. 

Especially since the end of the nineteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Particularly for what concerns the objects acquired during the “age of consuls” and for those coming from private collections 
and/or directly acquired from donations or from the market through auctions. 
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POSITION OF THE SPECIMENS 


Side Placement. This kind of position seems to have been rarer than the head/feet one.! Budge’ states that “[...] 
a wooden figure of the god Osiris [...] was placed by the side of the coffin in the tomb”, also Petrie*: “The sarcophagus D, of 
Nebta-Ahyt, wife of Zedher, [...] at the left side of it an Osiride wooden figure, gilt and inscribed; containing a bundle of fibres 
of papyrus (apparently a cheap substitute for a document) wrapped in cloth’. 


Further evidence on this type of placement has been recently provided by Ziegler*. One of the tombs explored 
by the Mission Archeologique du Louvre, belonging to a certain Iahmes, son of Psamtikseneb, and located at Saqqara, 
contained “[...] a coffin, a small chest, and a statuette of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris” °. In this burial the statuette “[...] was dis- 
covered between the right side of Iahmes’ coffin and the wall of the chamber °. It lay on the ground, broken in half, the base 
placed on its right side and the statue face down” ’. Although the statuette suffered a displacement, the content of the 
burial is said by Ziegler to be intact’. 


In 2003, at Tabbet el-Guech’, “prés d'un sarcophage anthropoide, dans lequel reposait une femme, a été découverte 
une belle statuette d’une divinité, dont le visage garde encore des traces de dorure” '°. This is another instance of this type of 
positioning as the figure was placed by the side of the coffin at knee level'’, while another example of side placement 
can be observed amongst Lahun excavations”. 


Head/feet Placement. This kind of position seems to be the most common for Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figures, being 
placed outside the outer or inner coffin in the nearest area to the head. This is attested by Petrie at Abydos, in several 
references concerning the tombs numbered G57" and GSO": 

“Sarcophagus A is that of Mertiu-Heru. At the head of it, marked 1, was the base of an Osiride 
statuette and a model coffin with a jackal upon it, both turned upside down|...]”.’S 

“Sarcophagus B is that of Heru-maa-kheru; at the head of which was placed the model coffin, [...] a 
block base of an Osiride statuette, and a decayed canopic box”.’° 


“The sarcophagus D is that of Mert-Tefnut. By the foot of it was a block base (7 in the plan) of an 
Osiride statuette”.” 


“We now turn to the west chamber [...], filled with sand, entirely covering the stone figure-shaped sar- 
cophagi. By the body [...] an Osiride figure, on a block base 20 x 7 inches, painted on top and sides”."* 


- 


See below. 

Budge 19257382. 

Petrie 1902 38. 

Ziegler 2010. 

Ziegler 2010 341 and fig. 7 (p. 345). 

Ziegler 2010 344, also fig. 1 (p. 340) and fig. 5 (p. 342). 

Ziegler 2010 344. 

Ziegler 2010 339. 

Mathieu 2004. 

Mathieu 2004 664. 

Mathieu 2004 665 (fig. 27). Also Ziegler 2010 344 (footnote n. 33). 
Aston 2009 95 (TG 189 Amenirdis) : “Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figure with the cavity in front containing a little bunch of apparently 
flax in flowers”. 
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See below, figure n. 1. 
See below, figure n. 2. 
Petrie 1902 35. 
Petrie 1902 36. 
Petrie 1902 36. 
Petrie 1902 38-39. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION. 


The same Petrie, in his excavations at Kafr- Ammar’, recorded six Ptah-Sokar-Osiris statues, four in the north 
chamber and two in the south chambers of KA34. The specimens coming from the north chamber were placed” 
near the head of the outer or inner coffin, or between the shoulder and the head, in the neck-area. One specimen 
only seems to have been placed slightly lower; from the map’ we could deduce it was placed on the breast area. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems more probable to me that, since Petrie clearly reported it as lying down, we can argue from the 
(dis)placement of the figure (and particularly of the base) that the former position must have been approximately 
the head-area. Same thing must have happened in the eastern south chamber to the Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figure lying 
between the coffins of Merneit and Khnum-em-hat, while the single specimen in the western south chamber could 
have been placed below the feet of the uppermost coffin, or near the head of Pef-du-bast’s coffin, in the North-East 
corner. 

It should be noted that G. A. Wainwright* stated that the chambers contained “[...] as a rule a large number of 
painted wooden coffins each enclosed in a box with a pent roof and four corner-posts, which stuck up to the level of the roof 
ridge. This was in the style of the contemporary coffin of the nurse of the daughter of Tirhakah in the Florence Museum’. 

There is a direct report by Rosellini himself confirming this kind of placement for the specimens found in such 
tomb: “[...] Dopo pranzo Abu-Sakkarah venne ad avvertirci che gli scavatori di Gurnah avevano trovato una tomba int- 
atta. [...] La bocca dello scavo era ancora chiusa; scesi nel pozzo mentre laprivano. Vi scese anche Angelelli. Questo pozzo 
era profondo almeno 2S braccia e a meta, dopo una specie di pianerottolo, prendeva unaltra direzione. A destra del pozzo 
era il foro che introduceva nella cameretta, 0 grotta rozzamente scavata, ov'erano due casse di mummie col capo rivolto verso 
lapertura. La prima cassa (a destra) era quella dell’uomo. [...] Su questa si leggevano i cartelli di Taraka. Al capo dell’uomo 
era la cassetta coi canopi, ed un Sokari. [...] Alla testa della donna era anche una bella stela di legno dorato, e ai piedi un bel 
Sokari. [...] Feci tirar fuori tutti gli oggetti piccoli [...].”.° 

Amore recent, helpful example of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris placement can be extracted from an excavated and attested 
context. The specimen’ precisely comes from the cemetery at Nag el Hissaya, where it was found in a rock-cut tomb. 
In 1905 Professor John Garstang heard reports of illegal digging at the cemetery near the village of Nag el Hissaya. 
He sent his assistant, Harold Jones, to record and rescue what still remained. Jones found many looted tombs but 
discovered an undisturbed tomb dated to the 30th Dynasty. The coffin that was found has a very large head which 
is a typical style for this date. The deceased was the priest Nesshutefnut, the son of Iyhor and Teni®. Amongst the 
other objects there was a finely modeled Ptah-Sokar- Osiris statue, slightly squat-proportioned, painted in black and 
showing one of the possible arrangements of figures presenting type IVF’.The figure was found by Jones between 
the coffin and the canopic chest, near the head of the very same coffin'®. The same position", as we have seen, was de- 
scribed by Rosellini in the Tarakah burial. Again, this last report seems to confirm the general tendency, exceptions 
apart’’, to place Ptah-Sokar-Osiris statues at the coffin’s extremities. 


‘ Petrie-Mackay 1915. 

> Petrie-Mackay 1915, pl. XXXIV. See below, figure n. 3. 

> See also Raven 1978-1979 254. 

* Petrie-Mackay 1915 33: Chapter III — Burials and temples of the XXVth Dynasty. 

Rosellinis’ report refers to the tomb of Tjesraperet, wetnurse of pharaoh Taharqa’s daughter, which lived during the 25" 
Dynasty. Concise bibliography on the subject is represented by: Del Francia 1994, Guidotti 2009. 

° Extracted from the Journal of the expedition, 20th of May, 1829. Gabrieli 1925 176. 

7 LIVERPOOL {LM} 13.12.05.34bii. 

I deeply thank Dr. Ashley Cooke (Curator — Liverpool Museum) for the details concerning the circumstances of this speci- 
men’s discovery and for granting me the permission to study the specimens in Liverpool Collections. See also Gray-Slow 
1968 38-49 and figs. 63-67. 

The most common arrangements for this and other groups have been stylistically and typologically revised in my thesis. See 
Rindi 2012. 

Gray-Slow 1968 38-49 and figs. 63-67. 

Near the head, beside the canopic chest. 

Petrie 1902 39: “[...] Over the ushabty box were two Osiride figures and a hawk of wood”. 
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Two other accounts of this type of positioning can be found in Garstang’s excavations, both coming from the 
Speos Artemidos' area. In particular, Garstang refers that “it was on the other side of this gallery to the north that the 
more interesting tombs of the later dynasties were discovered; they were for the most part neatly made; in some cases there 
were vertical shafts leading down to the chambers; in others, which may have been later in date, the chambers were hewn 
horizonthally in the face of the cliff [...]” ?. Among these, two interments feature each one a Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figure 
placed near the head of the sarcophagus/coffin. In the first burial? “[...] there was seen inside a wooden mummy-case 
lying with head to the south, along the eastern face of the chamber, and by the side of the head was a wooden figure of Ptah- 
Seker-Osiris” *. The figure, now in Kendal Museum‘ is one of the rare specimens photographically documented in 
the exact place of discovery. 

In another tomb’ “[...] the mummy-case was enclosed in a long wooden coffin [...], and over the end of the coffin there 
may be seen the wreaths and garlands just as they had been placed within the grave. [...] The statuette lay in this instance to 
the east [...], it was more brightly coloured and in a better preservation than that last shown [...]”’. These important infor- 
mation seem to comply with the above-mentioned custom, we can therefore state that the head/feet positioning was 
perhaps the most common among the others; it must also be noticed that these are, as Garstang states®, undisturbed 
burials, so both positionings could be retained as reliable. 


A POSSIBLE EAST-ORIENTED PLACEMENT? 


A common feature in most of the burials presenting a Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figure, whatever the position of the lat- 
ter may be (head/feet or side), is the general orientation towards a specific cardinal point. In particular, most of the 
specimens located in the tombs seem often to be carefully placed in areas oriented towards East’, and subsequently 
connected with it. Observing maps and information, we can subsume what follows. 

+¢ Saqqara (The specimen from Iahmes’ tomb)" at Saqqara was found, laying on the ground, between Iahmes’ 
coffin and the eastern side of the chamber. 

+ Kafr Ammar (KA 34).'' The figure in the western chamber, near Pef-du-Bast’s coffin, is placed in the foremost 
position towards East. 

+¢ Kafr Ammar (KA 34).” The figure in the South chamber, lying down between the coffins of Merneit and 
Khnum-em-hat, is positioned in the eastern area of the very same chamber. 

+¢ Kafr Ammar (KA 34)."* In the northern chamber, all the three specimens are placed near the head of the cof- 
fins. This time the whole chamber is oriented towards East. 


" Garstang 1907 200-205. 

> Garstang 1907 202. 

See below, fig. n. 4 (Copyright Garstang Museum of Archaeology, Liverpool University). I wish to deeply thank Dr. Steven 
Snape (Director of the Garstang Museum of Archaeology, University of Liverpool) for granting me the permission to publish 
rare photographic material pertaining to Garstang’s excavations. 

* Garstang 1907 203. 

> Inv.n. KMA 1993.249. I deeply thank Dr. Morag Clement (Curator — Kendal Museum, Kendal) for granting me the permis- 
sion to study and photograph the figure during my visit. 

See below, fig. n. 5 (Copyright Garstang Museum of Archaeology, Liverpool University). 

7 Garstang 1907 203-205. 

* Garstang 1907 203. 

Budka 2010 118-119, shows a specimen positioned towards West in the second burial chamber, Tomb n. 7, Asasif. 

© Ziegler 2010. 

" Petrie-Mackay 1915, pl. XXXIV. 

% Petrie-Mackay 1915, pl. XXXIV. 

'S Petrie-Mackay 1915, pl. XXXIV. 
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+ Speos Artemidos.' In the first tomb mentioned by Garstang both mummy-case and Ptah-Sokar- Osiris figure 
are placed near the eastern face of the chamber. 

+ Speos Artemidos.” In the second burial the statuette is placed in the eastern area of the chamber. 

+ Ramesseum Area (TG 984 Tomb 1911.6).° The funeral furniture found in the eastern chamber includes a Ptah- 
Sokar-Osiris figure. 


We may conclude that there seems to be a general tendency to position Ptah-Sokar-Osiris specimens towards 
the easternmost cardinal point within the respective burial chamber, as specimens coming from Saqqara, Kafr Am- 
mar and Speos Artemidos testify. However, in the cases where the specimens result to be not placed towards the 
easternmost area of their respective chamber, they seem often to be carefully positioned in the easternmost area of 
the entire burial*. The fact that Ptah-Sokar-Osiris figures, connected with the concepts of resurrection and eternal 
life, are often provided with a hymn praising the rebirth of the deceased is thus really noteworthy if analyzed in this 
new light, being the East the place where the sun is reborn each day. This is an interesting aspect which could be 
deepened by future studies and investigations. 
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Fig.1: Abydos, tomb plan GS7. After Petrie 1902. Map vectorialized by the author 
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Fig. 2: Abydos, tomb plan GS7. 


Fig. 3: Kafr Ammar, tomb plan KA 34. 
After Petrie 1902. Map vectorialized by the author 


After Petrie-Mackay 1915. Map vectorialized by the author 
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Fig. 4: Copyright Garstang Museum of Archaeology, Liverpool University 














Fig. S: Copyright Garstang Museum of Archaeology, Liverpool University 
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THE PONTIFICATE OF AMUN AT THEBES 
IN THE PTOLEMAIC PERIOD: PROSOPOGRAPHICAL 
ANALYSIS BASED ON THE DEMOTIC, HIEROGLYPHIC 
AND GREEK DOCUMENTATION! 


— GIORGIA CAFICI — 


The history of the First Prophet of Amun at Thebes dates back to the New Kingdom, and continues without inter- 
ruption until the first Persian invasion, alternating between moments of glory, for example when Herihor proclaimed 
himself Pharaoh, and moments of decadence. After the Persian invasion we do not find any attestation of the title of 
First Prophet of Amun. It is commonly believed that this reappeared suddenly during the 28"-30" Dynasty or during 
the Ptolemaic Period. It is attested for the last time in 180 AC but the name of the holder is unfortunately lost.” 

It is my intention here to focus only on the High Prophet of Amun that lived in the Ptolemaic Era: it could be very 
interesting to try to understand, through the study of the titles and of all the documentation (steles, statues, papyri etc.) 
relating to the First Prophets living in this period, the role that they played in this specific historical context. 

Thebes indeed served a special function during these years: the city was chosen as capital several times by those 
who rebelled against the power of the Ptolemies.* 

Although many scholars* have studied several different members of this pontifical family, what is still lacking is 
a study that examines all currently known documentation relating to the First Prophets who lived during this time 
period. 

The documents related to the High Prophets of Amun can be divided into two types: objects dedicated in hon- 
our of a First Prophet (stelae, statues, canopic etc.) and demotic tax receipts which mention these men mostly as 
notaries. Unfortunately we have not yet found any documents relating to the First Prophets of Amun in Greek. 

I would like to begin my analysis with a special case: a hieroglyphic graffito carved on the north-east outer wall 
of the vestibule of Luxor’s temple (Fig. 1).5 

I do so for two specific reasons: on the one hand because it can not be included in either of the two types previ- 
ously mentioned, and on the other hand because it is one of the oldest documents here examined. 

The graffito is difficult to interpret. It was copied for the first and only time by Daressy at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. In fact Abder-Raziq, who published a translation in 1983,’ by his own admission® used the same text 
previously published by Daressy without having performed even a preliminary autoptic check. 


a 


I would like to thank Professor Marilina Betrd (University of Pisa) for offering important suggestions in this research on First 
Prophets of Amun during the Ptolemaic Era. 
For more information about the title see Otto 1977 1241-1249. 
About the revolts against the Ptolemies see Veisse 2004. For the Theban riots in particular see Veisse 2004 11-26; 39-45; 
48-60; 64-73. 
Quaegebeur 1995 139-161; De Meulenaere 1998 1117-1130; Depauw 2000 168-180. 
Daressy 1893 33; Abder-Raziq 1983 211-18. 
Daressy 1893 33. 
Abder-Raziq 1983 211-18. 
Abder-Razig 1983 211. 
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It consists of twenty columns the first eleven of which are entirely legible while the remaining nine are in part 
unreadable due to the presence of lacunae. The graffito’s position, its incomplete state, and the lack of a new edition 
based on a direct examination of the text, make it difficult to attempt any kind of translation or any reworking of the 
information it contains. 











However, we can safely say that the first fourteen columns are devoted to tA , “nh-p3-hrd, Chapochrates,' 
director of the restoration works of the temple of Luxor from 321-320 to 317-316 BC. In the fifteenth, instead, it 


4 
introduces the figure of (= Tmn-htp, Amenhotep,’ son of the First Prophet of Amun a Ns-p3-wt-B.wy .? The 
gaps in the text create great difficulties in defining the role and the family ties that exist between the characters men- 
tioned. Even if there is no doubt about the position held by Chapochrates’, it is more difficult to define the position 
held by Amenhotep. 
Unfortunately, the crucial portions in which Amenhotep is introduced are illegible: column fifteen begins with 
his titling and genealogy but half of columns twelve and thirteen and the final part of column fourteen cannot be 





read. The relationship between Amenhotep and Chapochrates has not been subject of attention by scholars who 
have previously studied the First Prophets of Amun in the Ptolemaic Era. The only exception is the quite recent 
book by Gorre® in which the author examines the two characters, Chapochrates® and Amenhotep’ separately and es- 
tablishes a relationship of working dependency between them. In his opinion the first character supervises the work 
of the second one.* In the graffito there is, moreover, no clear indication of the involvement of Amenhotep in res- 
toration work. In the fourteenth column indeed we can read, for the second time,’ the genealogy of Chapochrates, 


XK <-> 
with the explanation of the name of the father, a ING | \Irt-(n) — Hr-r.w Inaros, but not that of the mother, who 
is mentioned as above, only with the title of Sistrum player of Amun-Re."° Below there is a small gap and then the 
charge, the name and the genealogy of Amenhotep. The missing space is equivalent to a square of writing, able to 


contain no more than one word. The name of the mother of Chapochrates, ovel{JS T3-hy-bi3t which we 
would expect in this position and which we know from the inscription of the block statue Cairo JE 37989"! dedicated 
by the same Charpochrates to the memory of his father, is too long to be able to be integrated.'” Analyzing the text 


what we read is a series of names linked by family ties: it seems possible that the missing word in the gap is Oa or 


* Peremans — Van't Dack 1956 115 n. $861. 

* Peremans — Van't Dack 1956 61 n. 5435S. 

Truly the name that we can read in the column 15 of the copy made by Daressy is 128 Ns-p3-R©. It’s attested (Ranke 1935 
175 n. 7; Thirion 1995 181-182) but currently we have no other document in which a First Prophet of Amun appears so 
named. None of the scholars who have studied the holders of this office include a man with this name among the prophets 
who are the subject of their work. They perhaps amended implicitly and probably rightly so in so and — in S. The name 
obtained become —'= Spotous, a family name attested amply during these years, as we will see shortly. 

He is: der Priester des Amun in Jp.t —sw.t, der sm3- Priester des Kamutef, an der Spitze.... Bekannter des Kénigs, Schreiber des 
K6nigs, Amunschreiber. Eri st aber einer, der zahlt die 4 Gruppen beim Leiten der Arbeit im Haus des Amun, das aus wunderbarem 
Stein gebaut wurde, fiir den Herrn der Gétter... (Abder-Raziq 1983 211, 213). 

° Gorre 2009. 

° Gorre 2009 $3-S7. 

7 Gorre 2009 58. 

8 See Gorre 2009 54, 58, 505. 

The genealogy of Charpochrates is mentioned for the first time in the columns 2-3. 

10 We read in the third column of the graffito’s copy made by Daressy: oct mmm BaF SAG. 2 —. However, 
we can't exclude the possibility that Daressy has misunderstood some signs, as happens in other parts of the graffito (see for 
example n. 10). Therefore I do not think I can completely exclude the possibility that after “1 "= we could find the 
name of the mother = Se4M{JC and nota it SVK as copied by Daressy. 

For bibliography see Coulon — Jambon http://www.ifao.egnet.net/bases/cachette/?id=525. 

Truly at the end of the fourteenth column Daressy indicates a first gap, equivalent to a square of writing, after he copies the 
signs #9 SS, then he indicates the second gap with which ends the column. Even in this case we can’t exclude the pos- 
sibility that Daressy has misunderstood some signs. 
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Co: s3.t and that Amenhotep is Chapochrates’ maternal grandfather.’ Of course this remains, until now, only a 
hypothesis” but this option would establish the relationship between the two men present, apparently without any 
connection, within the same graffito and could explain the reason for the mention of the first in a laudatory inscrip- 
tion of the second. The lack of the mother’s name in the graffito would be justified in this way by mentioning the 
most famous ancestor, the First Prophet of Amun Ns-p3-wt-23.wy. 

Chronologically if, as assumed, the First Prophet of Amun in question is the maternal great-grandfather of 
Chapochrates, a man that lived in the second half of the fourth century, his activity should be placed indicatively 
around 430 BC, a period in which the Egypt suffered the first Persian domination. This would be in contrast with 
what is currently believed,’ that the title proper disappeared during this historical period and would date the origin 
of the family of First Prophets of Amun in office during the Ptolemaic Era to the fifth century or perhaps even earlier. 
This remains until now, in absence of the autoptic check of the graffito, certainly only a hypothesis. 

I will follow a chronological order by examining first the most ancient documents and concluding with the most 
recent ones. 

Consequently we will now consider the hieroglyphic funerary stele Louvre E. 15565.* It is commonly? dated, 


8 
for stylistic reasons, to 350 BC and belongs to the Sistrum Player of Amun-Ra © en + , Ns-Hnsw, daughter of the 


First Prophet of Amun, fill Osoroeris and the sistrum Player Takhebes. We can read at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion the name, the title and the genealogy of the deceased: ihy.t n Imn-R° Ns-Hnsw m3°-hrw s3.t n it-ntr hm-ntr 
TImn-R* nsw.t ntr.w hm-ntr n n3 ntrw Dm3 hry mnh.t nTmn p3 4 s3 hm-ntr whm n p3 ntr ss ma3.t ntryt n Tmn 
hm-ntr tpy n TImn Wsir-wr m3-hrw ir (.t) nb(.t) pr ihy.t n Imn-R° T3-h3-bst m3~hrw. 

In this way we can identify a second generation of First Prophets of Amun constituted by a Wsir-wr, father 
of the Sistrum Player of Amun-Ra Ns-Hnsw died, according to the general opinion, in the middle of the fourth 
century BC. For this reason I suppose, in agreement with Depauw,’ that the activity of Ns-Hnsw’s father should be 
placed around 380 BC, about a generation before his daughter’s life. This opinion disagrees with De Meulenaere’s 
statement. In his view la rajeunir de quelques dizaines d'années ne me parait pas un obstacle insurmontable, d‘autant 
plus quaucune autre solution de remplacement n'est envisageable’ and consequently inserts the couple Osoroeris — 
Takhebes, parents of the stele’s owner, in the middle part of his genealogy,’ identifying this First Prophet of Amun 
with the one who lived at the beginning of the third century BC.’ 


06 
Moving on we find the block statue Caire JE 37146"° belonging to the First Prophet ZB spotous, son of Osoroeris and 


a= Ni |, Moutirdis. The text is unfortunately unpublished except for the titling of the object’s owner." The identi- 
fication of Spotous mentioned here is currently controversial. There is a tendency,’* however, for stylistic reasons, 
to date this statue to the period immediately following the 30" Dynasty and to identify the owner with the First 
Prophet Spotous reported in the Prosopogaphia Ptolemaica’’ who lived around 310 BC. He is: it-ntr hm-ntr hm Hr 
hm Hat imy-r3 hm.w ntrw m W3s.t wn 3.wy p.t hm-ntr tpy nTmn Ns-p3-wt-B.wy. 


e 


We know the name of the paternal grandfather, UN'S Ns-in-hrt, from the inscription of the aforementioned statue Cairo JE 
37989 (Jansen — Winkeln 2001, Vol. 1 179-184, Vol. 2 408-409, Plate 63-64). 
There is not currently any other attestation of a 73-hy-bi3t daughter of Jmn-htp. 
> Otto 1977 1245; Vittmann 1978 63 n. 49; Quaegebeur 1995 156; Gorre 2009 502-503. 
* Munro 1973 230, Plate 13, n. 47. 
Munro 1973 230; De Meulenaere 1998 1122; Depauw 2000 179. 
° Depauw 2000 180. 
7 De Meulenaere 1998 1122. 
* De Meulenaere 1998 1122-1123. 
° De Meulenaere 1998 1122. 
For bibliography see Coulon — Jambon http://www. ifao.egnet.net/bases/cachette/?id=416. 
| Furthermore Jansen-Winkeln published the Saitische Formel in 2000 (Jansen-Winkeln 2000 122 nr. 108). 
De Meulenaere 1998 1121. 
3 Peremans — Van’t Dack 1956 108 nr. 5812; Peremans — Van’t Dack 1981 114-115 nr. $812. 
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De Meulenaere'’ ascribes the statue Caire JE 373437 to a son of the same Spotous that lived in the last quarter of 
the fourth century BC. Commonly indeed, and for reasons of different nature (stylistic, philological, archaeological), 
this sculpture can be dated between the late fourth and the beginning of third century BC. Unfortunately this statue 
does not give us any information about the titling of Spotous who is mentioned in it only as First Prophet of Amun. 

Under the supervision of the same man Ns-p3-wt-(3. wy is written Papyrus. Brux. Dem 24,’ a tax receipt which is 
part of the Archives of Teos and Thabis® and dated to September 24, 311 BC. It is sh Ns-p3-wt-t3.wy p3 hm-ntr tpy. 

From these documents therefore we have an attestation of the two First Prophets living at the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic Era, Spotous that lived around the 310 BC and his father who lived a generation before. 

The latter Ns-p3-wt-t3.wy is also mentioned in another two hieroglyphic documents, the situla and the funerary 
stele dedicated to his son Osoroeris,° one of the best attested personages of the family, and also probably one of the 
most important. Indeed, he seems to have held more titles than his predecessors (Fig. 3). Moreover the most pres- 
tigious surviving documents relating to this family, the situla Louvre N 908’ and the funerary stele Louvre N 2699%, 
are also dedicated to him. Doubtless this could be nothing but an accident due to archaeological finds. 

Both the objects report the long titling of Osoroeris. 

In the situla Louvre N 908 he is mentioned as: 


it-ntr hm-ntr Tmn-R°‘ nsw.t ntr.w hm Hr hm Hat hm-ntr n wr nh.t hm-ntr Mntw-nb-Drt hm- 
ntr im ibd-fn Tmn n 83 tpy hm-ntr whm nTmn hm-ntr tpy n Imn Wsir-wr m3° hrw s3 n mi- 
nn Ns-p3-wt-t3.wy m3° hrw ir.t n nb(.t) pr ihy.t n Imn-R° Nhm-s-r-.wy m3° hrw. 


Tn the funer‘ry stele Lqutre N 2699 he is mentiqned ‘s: 


hm-ntr Imn-R° nsw.t ntr.w hm-ntr n Mntw-nb-Drt ss ir.ty n h.t-ntr n Dr n p3 4 s3 hm-ntr 
Dhwty hnty Hsr.t hm.ntr Nhm(.t)-‘w3y hm-ntr n P3-nb-nh hm-ntr n Imn--—-- n $3 tpy hm- 
ntr whm nTImn hm-ntr tpy n Imn Wsir-wr m3° hrw s3 n mi-nn it-ntr hm-ntr tp(y) n Imn Ns- 
p3-wt-B.wy m3‘ hrw irt_n nb(.t) pr ihy.t n Imn-R° Nhm-s-r-B.wy m3 hrw. 


We find mention of the same Osoroeris again in the papyri BM Glanville 10530’ and BM Glanville 10535", two 
demotic receipts for a tax paid for the purchase of a property. These are dated to March 6 283 the first and April 19 
279 respectively. Here Osoroeris is mentioned only as sh n p3 3st n t§ Nw.t Wsr-wr s3 Ns-p3-wt-t3.wy p3 hm-ntr 
tpy, 'the scribe of the land of the district of Thebes and son of a First Prophet of Amun, Spotous'. It is probable that 
at that time the First Prophet in office was still his father. 

If we compare the titlings found in these documents (Fig. 3) we can see that Osoroeris holds some charges already 
covered by his father but many titles appear here for the first time in a cursus honorum of a First Prophet of Amun in 
the Ptolemaic Era. 

The last document that we can date to the initial phase of the Ptolemaic rule is a canopic jar belonging to the First 
Prophet Spotous, MRAH E 7624.'' This is unfortunately unpublished in its entirety but Quaegebeur in an article 
shows part of the inscription: Spotous is 


' De Meulenaere 1998 1121 n. 14. 

For bibliography see Coulon — Jambon http://www.ifao.egnet.net/bases/cachette/?id=346. 
De Meulenaere 1998 1121 n. 14; Coulon 2001 148-149. 

Depauw 2000 168-180. 

Depauw 2000. 

Peremans — Van’t Dack 1956 90 nr. 5669; Peremans — Van’T Dack 1981 92 nr. 5669. 
Legrain 1906 39; Pierret 1978 113-118. 

* Legrain 1906 39; Zayed 1959 82 — 104, Plate 2; Pierret 1978 121-123; Munro 1973 Vol.1 238-239, Vol. 2 Plate 18 Fig. 65. 
° Glanville 1939 40-41, Plate 11. 

Glanville 1939 42-43, Plate 12. 

" Quaegebeur 1995 157, Plate VII A-B, Fig. 4 n. 98. 
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it-ntr hm-ntr Tmn-R° nsw.t ntr-w hm Hr hm Hat hm-ntr wr nh.t hm-ntr whm n wi3 hm-ntr 
tpy nImn Ns-p3-wt-B.wy m3° hrw s3 n it-ntr hm-ntr tpy n Imn Wsir-wr m3-hrw ir.t n nb(.t) 
pr ihy.t Tmn-R° Nhin-s-r°-B. wy m3° hrw. 


This canopic jar was dated by Quaegebeur, for stylistic reasons, to the years around 250 BC. Thereby identifying 
its owner, also named Spotous, as the son of that Osoroeris active around 280 BC. 

After that, we have to wait more than a century to find another documentation of a First Prophet of Amun at 
Thebes. 

Indeed P. Recueil 10' and P. BM 10782’, two contracts used by the First Prophet of Amun to entrust a land be- 
longing to the temple of Amun to a third party for a period of 99 years, are both dated to 119 BC. 

From these two texts we know the titles of the First Prophet of Amun Espemetis’, a man who lived around 120 
BC. He is: it-nir hm-ntr n Imn-R“-nsw.t-ntr.w hm Hat hm Hr hm-ntr n wr nht hm n3 ntr.w mnh.w n3 ntr.w mr 
it-w n3 ntr.w nty pr p3 ntr mr mw.t-f p3 ner r.tn it.fn3 ntr.w mnh.w hm-ntr tpy nTmn hm-ntr whm n Tmn hm-ntr 
n Dm3 irm n3 nty m-s3-s Ns-p3-mtr s3 Wsir-wr. 

There are also many demotic documents,* in which he appears only as prophet of Djeme, that is the director 
of the notary office of the prophet of Djeme,° but not as First Prophet of Amun. These documents are indeed sh n 
rn Ns-p3-mtr s3 Wsir-wr p3 hm-ntr n Dm3, ‘written in the name of Espemetis, son of Osoroeris, the prophet of 
Djeme’. 

By the examination of the titles and by the name of Espemetis’ father, Wsir-wr we note a substantial afhinity be- 
tween the members of the family of First Prophets of Amun that lived at the beginning of the Macedonian Era and 
the last First Prophet attested during that period (Fig. 4).° The absence of documents relating to the years 240/125 
BC may be related to the period of the Theban unrest (206-186 BC),’ while their reappearance is probably related 
to the restoration of the royal family to a strong position of power. If, as it seems, the title of the First Prophet of 
Amun is attributed to a member of the family of its former owners, we can deduce that this family was not a part of 
the rebel faction, during the rebellion against the monarchy but remained, if not faithful to the sovereign, at least 
neutral.* Further evidence of this new close connection between the ruling family and the First Prophet of Amun in 
the second half of the second century BC is the investiture of titles relating to the cult of the ruler. 

As a result of the study of the documents examined thus far, we can draw the following conclusions: 

+ The repetition of the same two family names, Osoroeris and Spotous, in the documentation makes the inter- 

pretation rather complex’ but from the examination of these documents, and from their chronology, we can 


ra 


Pestman — Quaegebeur 1977 Vol. 1 94-101, Vol. 2 100-110, Plate 14-15. 
> Andrews 1990 62-63 Il. 6-8. 
3 Peremans — Van't Dack 1956 73 nr. $543; Peremans — Van't Dack 1981 76 nr. 5543. 
* The oldest is dated to 125 BC while the most recent dates back to 101 BC. These are mostly, but not only, tax receipts: P. 
Tor. Amen. 9 (Pestman 1981 76-85); P. Tor. Botti 10 ll.15—16 (Botti 1967 88-91, Plate 15; P. Tor. Botti 16 1.22 (Botti 1967 
108-110 Plate 21); P. Tor. Botti 17 1.26 (Botti 1967 111-115, Plate 20, 22); P. Tor. Botti 21 ll. 27-28 (Botti 1967 121-125, 
Plate 25, 27);P. Tor. Botti 25 A 1. 26;B Il. 26-27; C 1.25 (Botti 1967 135-144, Plate 30, 31, 32; Felber 1997 23-26); P. Tor. 
Botti 26 1. 27 (Botti 1967 145-148, Plate 33, 34); P. Tor. Botti 301. 25 (Botti 1967 154-158, Plate 36; Felber 1997 26-29); 
P. Berl. Dem. 3099 + 3100 + 5508 (Spiegelberg 1902 12-13, Plates 23-25); P. Berl. Dem. 3102 (Spiegelberg 1902 14-15, 
Plate 30); P. Berl. Dem. 3101 a+b (Spiegelberg 1902 13, Plate 27); P-Field 31323 1. 24 (Reich 1936 36-S1); P. Berl. Dem. 
3105 (Spiegelberg 1902 15-16, Plate 30); P. Cairo 31040 (Spiegelberg 1906-1908 234). 
See Arlt 2011 17-18. 
As we can see in the Fig. 4, all the titles of Espemetis, except those relating to the royal cult, are already present in the titling 
of Osoroeris (280-260 BC). 
’ For this riots see Veisse 2004 11-26. 
® Veisse (in Veisse 2004 228-240) and Vandorpe (Vandorpe 2010 166; Vandorpe 1995 232-233) support a very similar 
hypothesis. 
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The name Spotous followed by the title of First Prophet of Amun, for example, also appears in some other documents (See 
Quaegebeur 1995 158 n. 100) but the lack of elements which could lead to a reasonable dating, doesn’t allow us, at present, 
to identify the character named. 
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finally say that the title of the First Prophet of Amun is attributed to a member of the same family during the 
Ptolemaic Era. We can identify at least six generations,’ as we can see in Fig. 2. 

The titles attributed in the documents to First Prophets of Amun working in the late fourth or early third cen- 
tury BC are all religious. The exception is the charge of sh n p3 3st n tS Nw.t, ‘scribe of the land of the district 
of Thebes. Only Osoroeris, the High Prophet that lives around the years 280-260 BC, is mentioned by this 
title and in the documents in which he appears as scribe of the land he does not appear as First Prophet of 
Amun, the most prestigious title he was given in his life. It is, therefore, possible that in those years the High 
Prophet was still his father Spotous. 


° 


At the end of the second century BC, on the other hand, the First Prophet appears as such only in two 
documents while the same person is amply attested in notary contracts as prophet of Djeme, and con- 
sequently director of a notary office. 


° 


The history of the First Prophets of Amun seems to follow a parabola: the most prominent exponents of the 
family are, in fact, a Spotous living around 310 BC and an Osoroeris living around 280-260 BC. We note, 
indeed, that the largest number of the documents and titles examined belongs to them. It is therefore prob- 
able that the Ptolemies decided to enhance the power, so far greatly weakened, exercised by the First Prophets 
of Amun in local religious life. This seems to agree with the policy of respect for the indigenous worship and 
support for the local temples, undertaken by the royal family to gain the favour of the country’s elite. With the 
gradual consolidation of the Macedonian monarchy this support is no longer essential. The smaller number of 
titles and of documentary evidence of the life and work of the First Prophets of Amun at the end of the third 
century BC, could, therefore, be inversely proportional to the stability of the Ptolemaic state. 

After the Theban riots, however, the family of the First Prophets of Amun seems to be more related 

to the Ptolemies, covering both administrative functions, such as the direction of the notary office of 

Djeme, and religious offices closely linked to the cult of the royal family.” 


In conclusion from the analysis of documents it seems that the title of the First Prophet of Amun is attributed 
to amember of the same family during the Ptolemaic Era. At the beginning of this period they seem to be relegated 
to positions closely related to the religious life and not involved in the civil administration of the city. Afterwards 
we find a gap in the documentation that coincides with the period of the Theban riots: this can obviously be due 
to chance or to the difficult internal situation of the city. To re-establish their rule in Thebes after these uprisings it 
is possible that the policy adopted by the Ptolemies consisted in strengthening the power of the traditional leading 
families of the city. Indeed we can observe that the last First Prophet of Amun attested appears to be more involved 
in the administration and in the political government of Upper Egypt than his predecessors. 
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Fig. 1. Hieroglyphic graffito carved on the north-east outer wall of the vestibule of Luxor’s temple (ca. 321-316 BC). 
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Fig. 2. Table showing the First Prophets who lived in the Ptolemaic Era and the documents in which they are mentioned as such. 
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Fig. 3. Comparative table of the titles of the First Prophets 
who lived in the Ptolemaic Era and of the documents where these titles appear. 
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Fig. 4. Table that compares the titles of Osoroeris (280-260) with those of Espemethis (125-101). 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE BOOK OF THOTH: 
CONCERNING SESHAT, SHAI AND THE INVENTION OF 
THE HERMETIC AGATHOS DAIMON 


— RONALDO GUILHERME GURGEL PEREIRA — 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SESHAT AND SHAI 


In the Book of Thoth, Seshat is partially assimilated to Shai. Sometimes it is possible to distinct those goddesses 
thanks to the context in which each one has been invoked. In the Book of Thoth establishes the temple as back- 
ground for all actions described by the text. The House of Life, the Chamber of Darkness, etc., are allegories pre- 
sented for the best education of a hierogrammateus. On the other hand, in the Corpus Hermeticum there is no formal 
context for the texts. In the Corpus Hermeticum, there is no use for priests or temples, and rituals are even depicted 
as futile’ in the quest for the divine. Salvation — an absent concept in the Book of Thoth — is only individually achiev- 
able, and therefore mortal mediators were useless. 

Another point worth of considering is the high importance that Fate exercised in the Hellenistic, and later, 
Graeco-Roman Zeitgeist. The popularity of Fate in the ancient world allowed the raising of its divine personifica- 


tion, called Tyche. This entity was in charge of individual’s personal destiny both in positive as in negative ways. 
Indeed, the Hellenistic Tyche was an arbitrary power and could destroy or favor someone randomly, for her own 
entertainment. Soon its good aspects became assimilated by Agathos Daimon. 

The Egyptian expression for destiny, fate, and luck was §3w/ 53y, derived from the verb §3i (to determine, to de- 
cide). §3y was also represented as a goddess, whose attributes were correlated with gods, the king and men’. There- 
fore, there are examples of “divine 53y” — e.g. Nw.t wrt ms ntr.w nb 83w rrt m S.t-wrt. “Nout, la grande qui fait naitre 
les dieux, maitresse de Shai-Reret 4 Edfou”’; “royal 53y” — e.g. ntk 83w nfr. Tu (ie the Roman emperor Domitian) es 
le bon Shai” *; and “human §3y” - stn Wsir tkr p3y=k 8(3)y irm=k htp p3y=k rn-nfr n 8(3)y m-htp. “Ecoute, Osiris 
(le défunt)! Ton Shai court avec toi. Que ton beau nom de Shai repose en paix.” 

There was a negative and positive 53y, in a similar way that of the Hellenistic Fate. In a passive sense, it corre- 
sponded to predetermined destiny, in an active sense it was the consequence of human actions. As negative effect, 
53y is connected to all negative aspects of life, including death. The positive 53y is related to the gods’ favour, the end 
of a misfortune, and the favourable result of dubious situations. All the blessings that one can receive that serve to 
assure one’s happiness including prosperity, health are perceived as a divine reward attributable to good behaviour. 


Disdain for processions (CH. IV, 7); it also denies the existence of special days for worship (i.e. holydays) (CH. VI, 11); 
censures any kind of religious ritual (Asclepius 41); denounces the necessity of organized religion (CH. XII, 23); and praises 
spontaneous individual prayers and silence (CH.I, 30-31; CH. X, 5). 

> Quaeguebeur 1975 120. 

> Quaeguebeur 1975 97. Cf. Edfou IV, 110, 14. 

* Quaeguebeur 1975 113. Cf Esna II, 115, 8. 

> Quaeguebeur 1975 120. 
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It was possible to obtain a good §3y by achieving the protection of deities. This was achieved though the respect and 
observation of Maat’s principles. Through one’s actions his 53y could be positive or negative. 

In Late Period, Seshat was regularly identified to Isis, Maat, Mut and Tefnut. The perception of Seshat as Shai 
was de facto assimilated among the Egyptian milieu in the Hellenistic age.’ Quaguebeur observes that in a demotic 
papyrus with the Book of the Dead (from 63 A.D) there is some degree of substitution of the notion of k3 by 
53y” Horapollo also offers evidence that in Late Antiquity, Greek-speaking Egyptians accepted that Seshat mastered 
mortal men’s destinies. 


“Seven letters enclosed by two fingers mean: a Muse, the infinite or the goddess of Fate”. Hieroglyphica II, 29. 


The Book of Thoth depicts the goddess Seshat in association to seven dominions of Thoth. In that sense, the 
seven spheres ruled by the amoral power known as Fate in the Hermetic cosmogony could match with this descrip- 
tion of Seshat in the Book of Thoth: 


p3 7 ‘t.w nt n mhy r p3 hby hn 8 7.t sh.t n “m-t3.wy. “The Seven reeds which resemble the 
plough in the seven fields of He-who-understands-the-Two-Lands (=Thoth)’. B02, col. 4/ line 16. 


There is also an important care with Fate in the hermetic literature. It is quite possible that any identification of 
Seshat as Shai occurred due to the growing of importance and popularity in Hellenistic Egypt not only among Hel- 
lenised people but among Egyptians as well. The Hermetic world-view accepted the existence of divine secondary 
powers. The seven spheres’ of stars and constellations had hegemony over the material world. The Craftsman’s work 
produced the so-called seven spheres of existence: 


“[...] The heavens appeared in seven, the gods became visible in the shapes of the stars and all their 
constellations, and the arrangement of < this lighter substance > corresponded to the gods contained in 
it”. (C. H. II, 1-2). 


Those seven spheres were also infinite and encompassed the entire material world 


“The craftsman-mind, together with the word, encompassing the circles and whirling with a rush, 
turned his craftworks about, letting them turn from an endless beginning to a limitless end, for it starts 
where it stops. Revolting as mind wished them to, the circles brought forth from the weighty elements 
living things without reason (for they no longer kept the word with them”. (C. H. I, 11). 


The government of such seven spheres was the responsibility of Fate. As a result, Fate’s jurisdiction was limited 
to all physical beings. 


“The mind who is god, [...], by speaking gave birth to a second mind, a craftsman, who as god of fire 
and spirit crafted seven governors; they encompass the sensible world in circles, and their government is 
called fate”. (C. H. I, 9). 


The authority of Fate was based in a well ordered codification of cause-effect relation: 


“Everything is an act of fate, my child, and outside of it nothing exists among bodily entities. Neither 
good nor evil comes to be by chance. Even one who has done something fine is fated to be affected by, and 
this is why he does it: in order to be affected by what affects him because he has done it”. (C. H. XI, S). 


The hermetic concept of Fate describes it as an amoral power in charge of ruling an accurate divine law of cause- 
effect. Its main objective was to serve the will of God in the material world, encompassed by the so-called seven 
spheres. This perception is closer to that one of the Egyptian Shai, instead the arbitrary, and sometimes chaotic, 
Hellenistic Tyche. 


a 


Seshat is called “Lady of Fate” in a Ptolemaic text. See: Chassinat 1934 149 (and plate 131). 
> Quaeguebeur 1975 120. Cf Lexa 1910 26: III 4-S. 
By accepting the premises of “The Discourse of the Eighth and the Ninth”. The seven spheres are in charge of material / physi- 
cal creation/creatures. An eighth sphere of existence was the divine Logos (bordering with the natural world), the ninth one 
was the Nous and the last one — the tenth, was God’s sphere of existence. See: Robinson (ed) 1990. 
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ON THE INVENTION OF THE HERMETIC AGATHOS DAIMON 


The origins of the Greek Agathos Daimon are disputed. Dunand argues that he might have originally been a psy- 
chopompos, who guided the souls of the deceased, or a home-guarding god, or a patron of agriculture.’ In addition 
to this, Agathos Daimon figured as one of the most popular gods among Hellenised peoples in Egypt. He was wor- 
shipped as the guardian god of Alexandria, whose cult was probably established by Alexander himself.” His function 
as a protective deity also caused Agathos Daimon to be identified with Sarapis. Moreover, he was known as a god of 
fortune associated with Good Fortune’, which in turn was also identified as Isis and Sarapis.* 

The Egyptian version of Agathos Daimon and Agathe Tyche, were Shai and Shepset, who also formed a pair.° 
According to Quagebeur, Greek astrology located Agathe Tyche and Kake Tyche as the 5 and 6" zodiac signs, 
which corresponded to the demotic horoscopes £3-sp8y(.t) and t3-wry(.0)°. The author adds that the zodiac signs of 
the 11 and 12" demotic horoscopes, i.e. p3-8y and sS7, in turn tallied with Agathos Daimon and Kakos Daimon. 

As the hermetic cosmogony evolved, Hermes Trismegistos assumed an independent role as a god, instead of 
being a mere Greek counterpart of Thoth. He became depicted as the “third Hermes”’, the one who translated the 
Egyptian knowledge into Greek. The third Hermes was the son of a “second Hermes”, Agathos Daimon, who is 
ascribed to be the master of the hermetic doctrine by Hermes “himself” in “his” texts. Agathos Daimon was then 
the son of the “first Hermes” was then the Egyptian god Thoth himself, who invented all branches of natural and 
supernatural knowledge.* 

In the Corpus Hermeticum, Agathos Daimon rather appears as an indirect reference than as an active interlocutor 
(this only occurs in C. H. XII). Nonetheless he is named as an authority twice in C. H. XII, 1 and 13. In the entire 
hermetic tradition, the only master of Hermes Trismegistos is a spiritual being called “The Poimandres” in CH I and 
CH XIII, and at many times referred simply as “The Nous”. Thus it is possible that the depiction of Agathos Daimon 
as an authority of Hermetic discourses (C. H. XII) is actually an attempt to give a ‘face’ to that obscure spiritual be- 
ing from “The Poimandres” / “ The Nous”? 

This would mean that Agathos Daimon and “The Poimandres” / “The Nous” were — or turned to — one and the 
same deity. Hermes Trismegistos was assisted by his spiritual master and protector. In addition to this, Ammianus 
Marcellinus refers to Hermes Trismegistos as an individual who was assisted by a guardian spirit.'° This very relation- 
ship with a protective spirit was denounced by early Christians as a negative impression of magic which led Lactan- 
tius to call Hermes Trismegistos “Lord of Demons”.'! 

On the other hand, the goddess Seshat is the personification of the divine words (i.e. hieroglyphs), and is not 
only connected to sacred texts in temples”, but even to the very construction of them, which gives her also a politi- 


= 


Dunand 1969 44-45. 
> Cf. Pseudo-Calisthenes I, 32. Agathos Daimon is also deemed as the guardian of Alexandria in “The Oracle of the Potter” 
(ca. 130 B.C), P 3, 49-62. 
Cf. PGM IV. 3125-3171. 
For the correlations between Agathos Daimon, Good Fortune and Isis, Sarapis Sobek among others, see: Dunand 1969 9 — 
48. 
Quagebeur 1975 171. 
Quagebeur 1975 171. 
Cf.: Contra Galilaeans 176 AB. 
See: Copenhaver 1992 164. 
In fact, in Contra Iulianum, 533 A, Cyrill of Alexandria mentioned a Hermetic dialogue in which Hermes is instructed by 
Agathos Daimon. 
Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus Book XX. See: Hamilton (ed.) 1986 228. Porphyry also debates the matter of spirits companions 
in his Vita Plotini X, 33-35. 
" Lact. Div. Inst. II 14,6. In: Holzhausen 1997 $75. 
See: Budde 2000 200. Among the epithets of Seshat there are “mistress of writing”, “mistress of the unique book’, and “the 
great one with her books”. 
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cal dimension.! She is also connected to the Houses of Life and the education of scribes as well.” Besides, Seshat 
was also a keeper of eternity, and was connected to the pharaoh by granting him the renewal of his life time at the 
sed-festivals.* 

In Hellenistic Egypt Agathos Daimon was also portrayed as a serpent and identified to the Egyptian serpent- 
goddesses Isis-Thermouthis*, and Shai*. Furthermore, Agathos Daimon was associated with the sacred serpent Os- 
iris-Dionysos — Thoth-Hermes® sometimes even ‘holding’ specific attributes such as the Hermetic caduceus, the 
Dionysian thyrsus and often bearing Egyptian attributes such as the double crown (see fig.1). 

This association of Agathos Daimon with two Greek psychopompoi (namely Hermes and Dionysos) can also be 
found in the god’s description given by the Graeco-Egyptian alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis. Apparently, Zosimos 
met the god in a dream and learned that Agathos Daimon was “a spirit and a guardian of spirits”. The apparition 
during Zosimos’ dream followed by divine instructions reproduces the encounter of Poimandres and his disciple in 
C. Hide 

The definition of Agathos Daimon as a “guardian of spirits” by Zosimos lead us to the teaching of Hermes 
to Asclepius concerning the fate of those souls of men who died ignorant of the virtues of God (or the Hermetic 
“Nous”), who normally degenerates into lower entities called demons.* 

Hermes explained that a demon no longer exists as a “divine soul” (Theios Psyche), and it doesn’t exist as a 
reasoned human soul (psyche) anymore, but just for an evil existence.? So it is impossible to demons to ascend to 
the most divine spheres of existence, whose border is demarked by the sphere of Air.’° There is a passage of the Coffin 
Texts that could put this barrier of Air into another perspective: 

n(i) hf=i in Sw n(i) 3mm=i in 3kr.w ‘T will not be grasped by Shu! I will not be seized by the 
earth-gods!’ CT. II, 112e (Spell 105 S1C). 


Those earth-gods represent some particular forces emanated by earth, and are usually characterized as serpents. 
In the Coffin Texts, the deceased's soul is at risk of becoming trapped by such force. Once seized by those minor 
gods, the soul cannot trespass to the more sublime domains, whose limits are represented by Shu, the divine per- 
sonification of air. 

According to the Hermetic doctrine, demons" can indeed try to reach the sphere of Air, but they are always re- 
pelled back to Earth by a guardian chosen by God. This spiritual being is called by Hermes “a great demon’ in charge 
of judging souls.’ 

In a similar fashion, the goddess Seshat plays an important role in the Coffin Texts, where she acts as the door- 
keeper to the divine world, opening the gates of heavens only to the pious souls. 


h3(i) Wsir N wd°n=k sb3 in §83.t ‘Osiris-N ascends! The gates are unbolted to you by Seshat.’. 
CTI, 33d (Spell 10 B2B0). 


" Budde 2000 191. 

> Budde 2000 20S. 

> See: Wainwright 1940 32. Cf: Edfou, I, 291. 

* See Dunand 1969. 

> Quagebeur 1975. 

° Schreiber 1924 plate XXII (in situ). 

” Karle 1925 26-32 (fragments), 33-61 (commentary). 

§ This is debated in Asclepius, both in Latin (25-29) as in Coptic (Nag Hammadi Codex VI, 8, 20-25). 

° Holzhausen 1997 562. 

Air was the next sphere after Matter in the journey towards God. That means that demons were confined to the material 
world as in a “cage”. In The Discourse on the Eight and the Ninth. Nag Hammadi Codex VI-8: 76, 28-29 Hermes defined 
“Air” as the intermediary sphere between Earth and Heaven. See: Robinson (ed) 1996. 

Here one must understand “demon” as any morally unworthy soul. 

Robinson (ed) 1996. (The coptic version of Asklepius: Nag Hammadi Codex VI, 8, 76; 25) In the Latin version of Asclepius 
28-29, Hermes explains how this judgment occurs and calls the guardian spirit who judges the coming souls as “summi 
daemonis potestaten’. 
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It is possible to identify a parallel between the gates of heaven, opened by Seshat in the Coffin Texts, and her role 
played in the opening of the Chamber of Darkness in the Book of Thoth. 
[...] .. nt Shf-b.w h3s.t (2) [tp]-rt n kr 8B y.t [-kk]p ‘...] ... which is Sekhefabwy, ritual (?) of 
the [regu]lation of entering the Chamber of [Dark ]ness.’ . BO7, 4. 


In an additional fragmentary passage of the Book of Thoth, Seshat is also described as a doorkeeper: 


wst=y sr pr... iw=s shm n p3y=s mnt n R‘ (...) ‘T greeted her at the House of..., while she press- 
es her gate-keeper of Re (...)’. LOI, x + 1/8. 


To be a doorkeeper implies in some degree of being also a judge, since the goddess must to decide who enters 
or not through the door she protects. In the Book of Thoth Seshat is also a judge of souls who apply for entering the 
domain she defends. 


(L...] mtw=t 3 glg.t nt gig [...] ... ‘[...] Are you the huntress who hunts [...] ... judge me’. CO4.1, 12. 


There is another passage where Seshat, in association with Shai, is the power in charge of opening the way to the 
House of Life.' 
my wn=w n=y n3 mtn.w [n] Sm (r) pr-“nh ss=y th h.t=y « ‘nh [S]3y « “May one open for me 
the roads of going (to) the House of Life. I will spread myself out on my belly before Shai’. BO2, 8/12 


The Hermetic Literature presented Agathos Daimon as the master of Hermes Trismegistos. Its cosmogony por- 
trays that god as a divine overseer, a gatekeeper of worlds and a judge of souls. In that sense, Seshat acts in a very 
similar way. Both entities are in charge of protecting the passage to a superior space (i.e. The divine sphere, Heav- 
ens, the Chamber of Darkness, the House of Life). 


ON THE INVENTION OF THE HERMETIC TRADITION 


The Book of Thoth describes actions happening to a temple scribe in the indoors of an Egyptian Temple. There, 
many allegories concerning his profession, the gods and the underworld are transmitted in order to instruct him. 
This instruction meant to explain both his social and cosmic importance in the organization of the Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. The text also aims to explain the relationship of the temple scribe with the neighbouring physical world and the 
transcendent divine dominions. 

Conversely, the hermetic literature has no spatial context forming a background in which the actions happen.’ 
According to the Hermetica, any individual was able to contact the divine world alone. The systematic exemption 
of importance given to rites, priests and temples in the Hermetic tradition reflects a very specific political reality in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. By such a conscious denial of the main elements of the Book of Thoth, the Hermetic texts 
also assume that the former was at the very least well known among the first “Hermetic authors”. Therefore this 
paper agrees with Jasnow-Zauzich position presenting the Book of Thoth as “the Egyptian religious tradition which 
may ultimately feed into the Hermetic teaching”* The authors also understand that any connection between both 
traditions was indirectly taken and through many intermediary steps.* 

The creation of the Hermetic Tradition should be understood as the consequence of a sudden social crisis in 
Egypt’s society. Such a crisis must have been intense enough to produce a space where one could propose the re- 
foundation of the Egyptian tradition and its symbolic meaning. A very probable cause for such phenomenon is 
the Roman conquest. The Roman administrative politics aimed at restraining social mobility. The imposition of a 


" Despite the text ascribe this action to Shai, it is made clear that Seshat was the deity intended. See for instance P. BM 10209, 
2, 28: “Seshat opens for you the House of Life”. See: Budde 2000 200 (note 6). 

* Asole exception is made to king Ammon, who is always at his court. 

3 Jasnow — Zauzich 2005 71. 

* The same position is presented in: Fowden 1993 65-68. 
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codex of social and economic laws known as the Gnomon of the Idios Logos had even regulations which directly af- 
fected Egyptian priests — the last native social elite. With their establishment began a stricter foreign control over the 
priests’ activities. Thus we are told that: 


“71: For the priests it is not allowed to have another occupation than the cult of the gods, neither to 
go forth in woolen clothing and neither to have long hair, even not when they are away from the divine 
procession”. (B. G. U. V, I, 1210, 181-182).! 


With the falling apart of the political and economic importance of Egyptian temples and thus of the priestly 
class, the entire Egyptian society suffered a chock in its foundations. When a society suffers such a sudden and 
deep transformation, becoming unable to sustain its own ancient traditions, then new models and standards are 
proposed.” In its historical context, what we now classify as Hermetic tradition started as an irregular production of 
pseud epigraphic texts. The difficulty to find an origin to the Hermetic tradition also points to the fact that it devel- 
oped just in a few years and managed to consolidate itself very quickly. Although the Hermetica claims the title of 
heir of the Egyptian tradition, it developed an entire new language. 

New traditions always look back in the past, in its search for historical continuity. To achieve the social accept- 
ance means to conquer social and symbolic legitimacy to its alleged legacy, thus authority to its discourse. However, 
since the Hermetic tradition was so unprecedented in Egypt even the historic continuity had to be invented by 
adopting an entire new “Egyptian cosmogony” to explain the Hermetic one.’ In fact, as a tool for human relations, 
the Hermetic literature always use the Egyptian origin as a legitimator of its discourses and, in another instance, to 
grant the social cohesion around the teachings. 

It is so far impossible to say if the first Hermetic treatises aimed to the development of a whole new tradition as it 
came to be. Most probably their authors did not intent anything so specific. The Hermetic teachings can roughly fit 
as some Hellenistic-Egyptian maat-thriving effort. Anyhow, the temple — both as political institution and domain of 
Seshat — ceased to be the unique place of thriving of spiritual education. The Egyptian priests, last native social elite, 
ceased to monopolize the access to divine knowledge. The Hermetic tradition had this axis moved from the temples 
towards anyone’s home - the primordial jurisdiction of Agathos Daimon — as the place where (any)one could reach 
the divine. 
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Fig.1: Representation of Agathos Daimon 


" Schreiber 1924 plate XXII: “Das Hauptgrab. Vorhalle der Hauptkammer. Rechte Seite der Hauptwand.” 
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THE ALTAR OF DJEDKARES FUNERARY TEMPLE 
FROM SOUTH SAQQARA! 


— MOHAMED MEGAHED — 


Most of the pyramid complexes of the Old Kingdom have been extensively damaged, therefore, any attempt to 
reconstruct their architectural elements and relief programs presents a very difficult task. Nevertheless, scholars can 
approach, with a limited extent, the reconstructions of a very few pyramid complexes. Consequently, we cannot say 
if altars of the columned open courtyard form a part of a pyramid complexes’ architecture plan, nor can we say that 
the altar was common to all kings’ pyramid complexes.’ 

In the funerary temple of Djedkare in south Saqqara, Ahmed Fakhry found fragments of Egyptian alabaster 
with reliefs during his investigation of the site in 1952 (fig. 1). Unfortunately, we do not know where exactly the 
fragments were found, but it seems that, due to the fragmentary state of preservation of the reliefs from Djedkare’s 
pyramid complex, no serious study or research has been made concerning them.* 

During the preparation of the subject of my PhD thesis,* these nicely carved fragments of Egyptian alabaster at- 
tracted my attention (fig. 2). There are not many pieces (just seven fragments) and they are very small in size, but the 
reliefs are carefully carved, and it is clear that the fragments come from an Egyptian alabaster altar. 


No. 219/1 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3a) 
4x 13cm 


Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster showing parts of a human figure (>). The fragment 
consists of two horizontal registers separated by lines and a row of five-pointed stars. The upper register depicts the 
remains of feet. The lower register depicts the remains of an undetermined hieroglyphic sign. 


No. 219/2 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3b) 


Sx8cm 


Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster. The fragment consists of two horizontal registers sepa- 
rated by lines and a row of five-pointed stars. The upper register depicts remains of the lower part of a w3s-scepter 
(>). The lower register depicts remains of a corner of a hwt-sign. 


No. 219/3 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3c) 
4x 10cm 


I would like to thank Vivienne Gae Callender for correcting my English and for her constructive advices. 
The first known instance of an altar in the open courtyard of a king’s mortuary complex was one found in the middle of the 
court of the funerary temple of Khafre at Giza. Hélscher found only the outlines of a square-shape altar, Hélscher 1912 56; 
in addition, in the Valley temple of Menkaure, an Egyptian alabaster altar was also found in the sanctuary, of the temple — see: 
Reisner 1931 47. 
3 Fakhry 1959 30. 
Limited and unsystematic excavations were carried out in funerary complex of Djedkare in South Saqqara, between the 
1940s and 1980s under the direction of Abdel Salam Mohamed Hussain, Ahmed Fakhry and Mahmoud Abdel Razek, but 
none of these results have ever been published, see, Megahed 2011 616 634. 
The pyramid complex and its relief program is the subject of my PhD thesis at the Charles University in Prague. 
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Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster. The fragment depicts remains of lines and a row of 
five-pointed stars. 


No. 220/1 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3d) 


Sx6cm 


Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster. The fragment depicts remains of the name of Dd-k3- 
R¢ written inside a hwt-sign or a cartouche, and to the left of it remains of the hieroglyphic sign di. 


No. 220/2 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3e) 
4x 12cm 


Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster. It depicts remains ofa personification of a hwt-domain 
(<), only part of the forehead has survived. On a standard on top of the personification head is placed the Awt-sign 
with remains of Dd-k3-R‘ name, and in front of it are remains of the determinative (T12).! 


No. 221/1 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3f) 


8xScm 


Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster. The fragment consists of two horizontal registers 
separated by one line. The upper register depicts remains of human feet (>) and the lower part of a w3s-scepter. In 
the lower register, no figures survived. 


No. 221/2 (reg. 2152, Fakhry 1952) (fig. 3g) 


6x4cm 


Fragment of relief decoration made of Egyptian alabaster (<). The fragment depicts remains of a human right 
hand outstretched in front of a person carrying remains of an offering table in the shape of the /tp-sign, on which is 
placed a loaf of bread. We assume that the personification holds a w3s-scepter, togrther with three anx-signs hang on 
three cords around his/her fingers, wrist, and forearm. 

Although the fragments are in a fragmentary state of preservation, we can reach a reasonable reconstruction of 
one of the fragments (No. 220/2), (fig.2e), which bears a female personification of a hwt-estate. On a standard on 
top of her head is placed the Hwt-sign with remains of the name of Djedkare, and in front of it are the remains of the 
domain’s name. Her hands are outstretched in front of her body, carrying an offering table that is shaped like the 
htp-sign, on which is placed a loaf of bread and a /z-vase. She also holds a w3s-scepter in her hand. Three “nh-signs 
hang on three different cords around her fingers, wrist, and forearm and these can be seen below the offering table. 
The remains of the name of this /wt can be reconstructed as: §rwd, which means “to strengthen /to perpetuate” (fig. 
4). Putting into consideration the space above the two signs, which the word srwd consists of, we can see that the 
space can only contain one small sign 

Funerary domains whose names include the word Srwd in combination with a name of a god are known to us 
from other sources — pyramid complexes and non-royal tombs. We can find these names in lists of funerary domains 
of kings; a domain with the name of Ssrwd R° Wnis is mentioned in the pyramid complex of Unas.” Another domain, 
called Ssrwd Pth Nfr-k3-r° was mentioned in the pyramid complex of Pepy II.° For the purposes of this study we will 
consider only the interesting cases of the hwt-estates. 

Particularly interesting is hwt-Izzi Srwd R° Izzi “the estate of Izezi (named) Re strengthens/perpetuates” that 
appears in the tomb of Seshemnefer IV at Giza.* In addition to that, in the relief decoration of Senedjemib Inti’s 
tomb, the vizier of Djedkare, includes a hwt called hwt-Izzi Srwd Hr Tzzi, “the estates of Izezi (named) Horus 


' Allan 1957 442. 

> Jacquet-Gordon 1962 173, other domains with the names of Ptah and other gods were mentioned in the pyramid complex 
of Unas, see, Jacquet-Gordon 1962 172 and 17S. 

3 Jacquet-Gordon 1962 197. 

* Gauthier 1927 52; Junker 1953 201; Jacquet-Gordon 1962 308. 
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strengthens/perpetuates Izezi”.' Unfortunately, we cannot say if the hwt depicted on our little fragment was one of 
these two hwt-estates of Isesi, mentioned in the tombs of the king’s officials, since all the hwt-estates and funerary 
domains that were found in Djedkare’s funerary complex has his throne name Dd-k3-R* and not the birth name 7zzi. 

If we try to reconstruct the scenes on Djedkare’s altar, we have to compare it to the other instances of altars that 
belong to the Old Kingdom pyramid complexes. As in the case of Djedkare, the altars are known only from frag- 
ments and no complete Old Kingdom altar has been discovered until now. 

Borchardt found remains of the oldest attested Egyptian alabaster altar of an open courtyard in the pyramid 
complex of king Sahure between 1907 and 1908,’ during his investigation of the monument. Around 56 Egyptian 
alabaster fragments were collected from the northwest corner of the open courtyard. Ralf Wartke studied the frag- 
ments in detail later in 1977 and he presented his reconstruction of the altar in his article in ZAS 104.5 

Another fragmentary altar was found before that one of Sahure — again in Abusir and again by Borchardt — in 
the funerary temple of Niuserre in 1902. Borchardt stated in his publication that they found several fragments of 
Egyptian alabaster, but unfortunately, small in size.* The fragments from both Sahure’s and Niuserre’s pyramid com- 
plex, contained relief decoration which represented a procession of male and female deities and personifications of 
nomes, as well as /wt-estates. 

A 6" Dynasty Egyptian alabaster altar is known from the funerary temple of Teti in Saqqara. It was found by Firth 
at the beginning of 1920s during his work in the king’s pyramid complex,’ and later Jaromir Malek studied it in detail.° 
Teti’s altar did not differ so much from its predecessors; the decoration is quite similar to the altars of Sahure, Niuserre 
— and as we know now - also Djedkare. It contains a procession of male and female deities, personifications of nomes, 
hwt-estates carrying a htp-sign, ‘nh-signs and w3s-scepters in their hands, and also depiction of a sm3-t3wy scene. 

Within a number of the Old Kingdom pyramid complexes, the altars were placed in the north-west corner of 
the open courtyard; later, in the same position, was found in situ a granite altar in the open courtyard of the funerary 
temple of king Senwosert I at Lisht.’ The altars of the 6 Dynasty were found to have been placed in the middle of 
the courtyard. The orientations of the altars were north-south, therefore, the main face of the altars was their eastern 
side, facing towards the open space of the courtyard and the entrance. 

Furthermore, in addition to other information, the papyrus archives found in Abusir provided textual evidence 
that enabled us to understand how the cult and rituals were functioning in the funerary complexes of Neferirkare, 
Khentkaus II and Raneferef.* Parts of the fragments of the administrative archives provide us with a background to 
the royal mortuary cults. Moreover, the papyrus archives provide us not only with duty tables, inventories, accounts, 
names of persons and priests who were involved in the royal funerary cult, but they also document inspections that 
were carried out in different parts of the temple: they therefore provide details about the individual parts of the 
temples.’ For instance, one document from the papyrus archives of Neferirkare shows a record that indicates that 
three wooden columns near the northwest corner of the open courtyard had been damaged, or most probably were 
burned.'° It seems that one of the three columns had to be completely removed, and the other two were repainted in 
their place." Interestingly, during Borchardt’s excavations in the temple, they found a burned column which could be 
associated with this reference in the Abusir papyri.’” The place of these burned columns can be easily connected with 
the location of the altar in the northwest corner of the courtyard. 
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Brovarski 2000 70. 
Borchardt 1910 48-51, pls. 51 54. 
Wartke 1977 145-156. 
Borchardt 1907 68 69, plates. 14 15. 
° Lauer-Leclant 1972 plate. VIIA. 
Malek 1988 23 34. 
’ Gautier-Jéquier 1902 22 26 figs. 16-20, plate. 8; Arnold 1988 44. 
* Posener-Kriéger 1975; Posener-Kriéger-de Cénival 1968; Posener-Kriéger 1995; Posener- Kriéger et al 2006. 
° Posener-Kriéger-de Cénival 1968 13 plates 31 32. 
© Posener-Kriéger 1975 499 500. 
" Ricke 1950 76. 
* Borchardt 1909 21 22. 
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Some scholars believe that the damage could have been the result of the burning of offerings - most probably 
in metal basins’ — that took place on the top of the altar. No traces of burning were found on the fragments of the 
altar from Djedkare’s complex, and none were reported on the fragments from the other pyramid complexes. These 
fragments, however, come from the sides of the altars, not from the tops where the burning would have taken place. 
Interestingly, there are a few sections in the pyramid texts where it was stated that the fire took place in a kind of pan.” 

The open courtyard in the Old Kingdom funerary temples was entered from the pr wrw, the entrance hall; 
this, in Ricke’s opinion, had a symbolic significance for the king. It symbolized the sacred palm cemetery in Buto, 
the ancient Egyptians’ “national cemetery”* Around the courtyard stood large pink granite columns, which were 
transferred in some of the 6" Dynasty pyramid complexes into pillars. The columns were shaped like the stem and 
crown of a palm tree,’ the tree that for the ancient Egyptians was the symbol of fertility and eternal life. The scenes 
in the courtyard represented the kings’ triumph over his enemies, Asian and Libyan, together with goddess Seshat 
recording booty, and the victory of the king against the forces of the nature.° In addition, statues of captives were 
exhibited in the 5 and 6" Dynasties’ funerary complexes, mainly in the open courtyards.’ In other words, the open 
courtyard was representative — at least in the 5" Dynasty — of a place where royal power was displayed, either by 
scenes or statues. The subjects depicted showed the maintenance of Maat by the subjugation of the forces of chaos 
(symbolized by aspects of nature and the enemies of the state).* 

A clear division exists in the pyramid complexes of the Old Kingdom between the motifs and representatives of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and since the main axis of the pyramid complexes runs from east to west, there are created 
both southern and northern parts of both the funerary temple and the entire complex. This division is obviously 
seen in the Verehrungstempel. For instance, the decoration featuring the procession of gods, fecundity figures and 
personifications of funerary domains in the pyramid complex of Sahure is on the west wall of the south side en- 
trance to the funerary temple. The southern half depicts the Upper Egyptian gods and fecundity figures,’ while the 
northern half of the wall depicts the Lower Egyptian gods and fecundity figures.’ The same division was represented 
on both sides of the causeway of Pepy II, where funerary domains are walking in the direction of the king, who is 
depicted enthroned. On the southern wall are the domains from Upper Egypt, while those on the northern wall 
represent Lower Egypt." 

Another obvious division between Upper and Lower Egypt is depicted on the columns of the open courtyard 
of Sahure. The columns of the south half of the court were decorated with the names and titles of Sahure, together 
with the name of the Upper Egyptian representative, the goddess Nekhebt, while the columns of the northern half 
bear the names and titles of Sahure, accompanied by the name of the Lower Egyptian representative, the goddess 
Wadjet.’* Another occurrence of such a division is found too in the funerary temple of Unas.’* 

Consequently, we can understand the northern half of the open courtyard as a representation of Lower Egypt, 
and since the idea of having an altar in the temple was transferred from Heliopolis, which is located in Lower Egypt, 
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therefore, the northern part of the open courtyard was the most logical place for it. At the same time, the western 
side represents the place where the sun rays the longest during the day." 

Without doubt the open courtyards with their alabaster altars of the funerary temples of some of the 5" and 
6" Dynasties were significant for the daily offerings to the deceased kings and their k3w.” Ricke sees a direct link 
between the altar of the open courtyard and the cult of Re within the royal funerary cult. The altar in his opinion 
symbolized an essential part of Re’s sanctuary in Heliopolis, as well as the altar in the sun temple of Niuserre, reflect- 
ing Heliopolitan thoughts.* Nevertheless, we can not refrain from thinking of the altars, together with other scenes 
in the courtyard (the suckling of the king by a divine mother, embracing the king, depicting the king in the company 
of deities, or coronation of the king), as an instrument for the support of the royal ka, either by the physical offer- 
ings placed on top of the altar, or by the scenes depicted on its sides: these scenes represent Nile gods and other 
figures connected with offerings. The hypothesis is supported by the nature of the scenes that are depicted in the 
open courtyards of the 5 and 6" Dynasties: they show above all the kings’ triumph against the forces of chaos, for 
instance, with the theme of the king smiting Egypt’s enemies. In other words, the king receives homage after success- 
fully performing all his duties and fulfilling one of his obligations, namely maintaining Maat. 

As we have seen, not many altars have survived from the open courtyards of the Old Kingdom pyramid com- 
plexes, however, its fragmentary scenes provides us with important evidence of the nature of this essential architec- 
tural element. These scenes include depictions of procession of male and female deities, personifications of nomes 
and hwt-estates, and in addition to that, the five names of the king were carved on both eastern and western sides of 
the altar together with the /h-figure of the smm3-t3wj, the unification of Upper and Lower Egypt. At the same time, 
the altars were symbols of giving and therefore they also bore depictions of the Nile gods. Nonetheless, the altar in 
the open courtyard as well as altars in other parts of the pyramid complexes (above all in the offering chambers) was 
of great significance, because it was the place where offerings and burning incense for the deceased king took place. 

The position of the altar in the open courtyard had an important symbolic and physical meaning. As the scenes 
depicted on the walls of the funerary complex were closely related to its architecture and ritual performance, also the 
altar has a strong connection with the scenes on the walls of the open courtyard. It was, together with the scenes, a 
kind of a tool to reinforce the deceased king, by which the living, represented by priests, maintained the king’s cult 
and acknowledged the great efforts he exerted to apply the safety and security of the country against its enemies. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of the funerary temple of Djedkare, South Saqqara. 
Drawing by Mohamed Megahed after Maragioglio and Rinaldi. 
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Fig. 2. The Egyptian alabaster fragments 
from the altar of the open courtyard 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CULT 
OF MINOR DEITIES DURING THE OLD KINGDOM: 
EVIDENCES FROM TEXTUAL AND EPIGRAPHIC 
SOURCES 


— VALERIA TURRIZIANI — 
Sapienza University of Rome 


The religion of ancient Egypt shows extreme complexity of beliefs and a multitude of gods, in a polytheism often 
confusing and contradictory. Since the further study of the archaic period of Egypt, especially with the excavations 
conducted by Amélineau and Petrie at Abydos, and later, with the publication of the first edition of the “Pyramid 
Texts” of the S™ and 6" Dynasty, a peculiar feature of Egyptian religion clearly emerged: the multiplicity of deities.' 
The number of gods is not exactly known and nothing forbids us to suppose that it could be limited by any will or 
rule.” With the unification of the State and the early Dynasties the first written documents made their appearance: 
vessel inscriptions, objects, seals; moreover the wooden or ivory labels where the events of the single years, thus 
including the cultic celebrations, were recorded. These latter are properly at the origin of the Annals preserved in 
the famous Palermo Stone (integrated with London and Cairo fragments): a late copy of ancient original material 
which dates till the 5 Dynasty. It is with these documents that different divine personalities, identifiable by per- 
sonal names, can be recognized. With the end of the 5 Dynasty, beginning with Unas, the royal pyramids begin 
to be characterized by the adding of a fundamental element: inscriptions engraved on the walls of the tomb which 
represent the formulas pronounced during the funerary rituals, a sort of “guide” for the underworld journey of the 
king. It is a diffused opinion that the Pyramid Texts, dating to the end of the S™ Dynasty and the 6" Dynasty, rework 
indeed a more ancient material than the same redaction of the texts: rituals and conceptions which can date to the 
Early Dynastic period.’ Starting from the Pyramid Texts, numerous beings achieve a “divine” characterization, de- 
noted by both the adjective and the correspondent verb niry ‘to be divine ’.* With the Old Kingdom and the reduc- 
tion of the country in a political and cultural unit, the need of a unitary arrangement also of the divine world begins 
to emerge, although the persistence of a “local” nature of deities — heritage of non-unified prehistoric Egypt — will 
always continue to characterize Egyptian religion, which includes deities distinct according to behavior and aspect, 
in a numerous pantheon and far from uniform. 
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Hornung 1992 20. 
The demiurge is often called “the one become million’, where the million was, in Egyptian, the usual way to indicate the 
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THE QUESTION OF “MINOR DEITIES 


In 1851 K. R. Lepsius had already spoken about “grofen Gotter” and “kleine Gétter”.' According to D. Meeks’, 
hierarchical relationships among the gods reveal a simple terminology. Deities are divided into “major/big” and 
“minor/small’, without excluding the “middle”* A modern grouping of the deities undoubtedly involves some sem- 
plification’, we are not able to establish the degree of greater or lesser importance of a deity, although the same Egyp- 
tians had in mind precise hierarchies among the gods.° So, those referred to as “minor deities”, how minor could they 
be? It means in reality that they are less known than the other major gods, or probably, that they were not so widely 
worshipped: regarding many of these deities, we do not have much information. This problem particularly affects 
the minor deities during the Early Dynastic Period and the Old Kingdom, times when the evidences are lacking 
and often of difficult interpretation, but which are essential for later developments as periods of formation for the 
religious thought itself. Isolating the single deities is not always a simple task and it is rather difficult to determine 
their individual nature. The sources of the Old Kingdom are silent about this, so that it must be reconstructed from 
documents of a much later date, only excluding the Pyramid Texts at the end of the 5" Dynasty. So, for now, the 
concept of “minor deity”® 
this ancient period. 


is arbitrarily limited to the number and the quality of evidences or sources concerning 


Our sources concerning the cult of minor deities may be summarized as follows’: 
+ Archaeological 
+ Iconographic 


+ Literary: 
a. Formulae in tombs 
b. Pyramid Texts 
c. Priestly titles 
d. Funerary domains 
e. Prosopography 


Without entering into the question of the lacking of archaeological traces regarding the temples of the specific 
deities, extremely rare especially for ancient periods and the minor deities, the focus is mainly on textual and epi- 
graphic sources. 


PRIESTHOOD 


Direct evidence of the existence of a specific cult is represented without any doubt by priests’ titles, testifying the 
presence of a clergy directly responsible for the execution of rites. Our knowledge of priesthoods in archaic Egypt is 
very fragmentary, but even at this early period some specific sacerdotal titles are recorded*. Most, though certainly 


a 


Lepsius 1851. 
> Meeks — Favard-Meeks 1993 S1. 
> Pyr. § 404ac. 
Silverman 1991 33. 
«It is clear that the Egyptians understood that the deities formed an obvious hierarchy. Evidence for this belief is found in 
the way the gods are portrayed in myths and stories, in the roles they take in religious literature, in their titles and epithets, in 
the prominence and actions accorded to them in tomb and temple decoration, and even in the number and sizes of temples 
dedicated to the various gods and the number of priests who served them» (Silverman 1991 32). 
A basic work for this historical period, is that of B. Begelsbacher-Fischer (1981) which is proposed to analyze the principal 
evidences of deities in the Old Kingdom. The most interesting point is the attention drawn not only to principal gods, but also 
to minor gods, which are classified as «Kleine Gétter>. According to the scholar’s definition, this concept would represent the 
so-called “minor deities”, that is, the deities who appear very rarely in the private tombs’ inscriptions of the Old Kingdom. 
This scheme reproduces the system of classification of the sources established by the recent work of T. DuQuesne (2005S). 
§ DuQuesne 2005 206; cf. Helck 1982 1084. 
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not all, of the sacerdotal titles of the minor deities in the Old Kingdom have some relation to funerary religion’. 
Some groups, such as hm-ntr ‘servant of the god’ and their subordinate w°bw ‘pure ones”’, not only helped to 
officiate at funerals but also maintained contact with the deities in divine temples® and in the pyramid complexes’. 
All these classes of priests are represented among the personnel of minor gods of the Old Kingdom. ‘The principal 
source is represented by the private tombs of the same priests®. The tombs of the 4" and S™ Dynasty provide an 
elevate number of evidences of titles, from the principal hm-nir to the w‘b, or others, like hm ‘servant’, imi-ht 


‘follower’, mdw ‘staff’, as shown below in a comprehensive table of some of the principal priests of minor deities: 


DEITIES OTHER TITLES DEITIES OTHER TITLES 





Tmi-hnt-wr Ssmtt 





Wnwt T3j-sp.f 


Dw3-wr 











hm (1) 
Sm(k) (1) 
hk3 (1) 
sm3t (6) 
imi-ht (10) 
imi-ht (4) 
mdw (1) 
mdw (7) 





























Hntj-Tnnt 
Arj-Bok.f ‘nty/Nmty © (1) /w% (1) 
Spd Kbhwt 
Srt 
Sd B3t hk3 (2) 


























The goddess Heret-kau‘, for example, is a little known deity, being perhaps associated with the afterlife, whose 
name means “She who is over the ka”. It appears as an attribute already in the Pyramid Texts’: it qualifies an uraeus 
which spits flames (a form of Wadjet). The evidence of a priest of the goddess — hm-nir Hrt-k3w ‘priest of Heret- 
Kau’ — comes from the tomb of 3ht-htp at Saqqara’, dating to the S™ Dynasty: 

«Chief wab priest of the goddess Sekhmet, priest of the goddess Sekhmet, which causes his glory to appear in 
all places, priest of the goddess Heret-kau, Akhethetep>.? 


DuQuesne 2005 207. 
Malek 1986 70. 
Cf. Brovarski 1986. 
Lehner 1997 233-235. 
See Begelsbacher-Fischer 1981; for the single deities cf. Bonnet 1952 and Leitz et al. 2002. 
Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 5 442. 
Pyr. § 302 a-b. 
Porter — Moss 1979 458; see Zayed 1958. 
Zayed 1958 133. 
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PROSOPOGRAPHY 


A considerable number of Egyptian proper names at all periods are theophorous, that is, they contain some 
statement concerning a deity. For the Old and Middle Kingdom there are hardly more than proper names to give us 
a glimpse into the beliefs of the common people and their relationship with the gods. Concerning the Old Kingdom, 
more than 490 theophorous names were recorded’. The most diffused god in personal names is Ptah’. Regarding 
minor deities, the subsequent table shows the number of personal names attested compounded with minor gods: 


N. OF N. OF 


DEITIES | PERSONAL NAMES PERSONAL NAMES 








Thy 1 








Innty 1 
“nty / Nmty 1 
1 














Hntj-Hty 








Sd 























Personal names can illustrate particular attributes of the deity, such as her durability (f. e. Ni-“nh-Hnti-Hti, Ni- 
‘nh-Wttw, Ni-nh-Dw3w), glory and exalted state (f. e. Nfr-Ihi, ‘nti-nfr, Nfr-Tnnty), as well as relations between 
the divinity and the human world (f. e. Thi-m-s3.f, S3t-Mrt, Ni-sw-Hw, Hm-Hnti-Tnnt) such as graciousness to 
people (es. “ti-htp, Spdw-htp, Sd-htp) and the possession of kau or Maat (Ni-M3‘t-sd). The otherwise unknown 
goddess Tenenty is attested apparently only by a personal name*: K3-m-Tnnty ‘my ka is Tenenty’, by the end of $"/ 
beginning of 6" Dynasty in the mastaba of Akhethetep at Saqqara’*. 


OFFERING FORMULAE 


Funerary inscriptions on tomb walls include as first the formula of offerings, which usually commences with 
the words ‘htp-di-nsw’. The deities most commonly invoked in the Old Kingdom formula of offerings are Anubis 
and, later, Osiris. On private funerary inscriptions the name of Osiris occurs first only in the 5 Dynasty, alongside 
Anubis and Khentyamentiu.® For minor gods, occurrences in this type of inscriptions are extremely rare, if we ex- 
clude from this category Geb and Sekhmet. By now, the only evidences of offering formulae invoking minor deities 
concern the same deity, Smit-Jmntt®, within two mastabas of the 5 Dynasty, showing the same formula: ‘itp di 
Smit-Imntt ...’: 

+ The mastaba of Wr-hww at Giza’, dated to the end of the S$" Dynasty; 

+ The mastaba of S§m-nfr at Giza’, dated to the end of the 5"/beginning of the 6" Dynasty. 


Begelsbacher-Fischer 1981 259. 
Begelsbacher-Fischer 1981 259. 
Ranke 1935 I, 340, 1. 
Davies 1900 Tf. 5 and 10. 
DuQuesne 2005 144; cf. Begelsbacher-Fischer 1981 22-24 and Barta 1982 585. 
Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 6 308. The name of the deity is also attested at Saqqara, within the mastaba of Ii-kaw, but it should be 
probably considered an attribute of Anubis: Mariette 1884 265 (D 35). 
7 Porter — Moss 1979 254-255; LD II 43-44; Urk. I, 46-48; Hassan, Exc., Vol. 5 237-256, Fig. 209. 
® Porter — Moss 1979 223-226; LD 11 79-81; Junker, Giza, Vol. 11 92-241, Abb. 83. 
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AN IMPORTANT EPIGRAPHIC DOCUMENT: 
THE WRITING BOARDS FROM GIZA 


The first of these two so-called “writing boards” was discovered in 1904 by Reisner and by the Hearst Expedition 
of the University of California’ inside a pit in the Giza mastaba G 1011, belonging to the Treasury Inspector Mesd- 
jeru and his wife, Hetepnefert” and dated to the 5" Dynasty. The tomb had been violated and the table was dispersed 
into several fragments within a square containing a burial pit located to the west corner of the mastaba. The table, 
made of wood now largely lost, keeps a thick layer of white plaster that covered the surface of the board®. The latter 
is divided into five parts of different width, each separated by vertical lines. The third of these divisions, the center of 
the table, is in turn divided into 43 columns and can be traced schematically in three sections’: the first contains six 
names of kings into cartouches, the second contains 26 names of deities and the third 28 place names®. The second 
section has three columns of text (each repeated four times) with the names of 26 gods; unfortunately, the exact 
number is difficult to determine because of the lacunae. Each divine name is represented by an ideogram, sometimes 
accompanied by phonograms. The second writing table was discovered by Lythgoe (Harvard University) in 1905-6 
and comes from an anonymous mastaba: G 2000. Differently from the other, it contains only place names, thus 
extremely important as containing evidences of funerary domains. These writing boards seems to reflect an interest 
in classification that is widespread especially during the 5 Dynasty, with the biographical inscriptions in private 
tombs, the account books of the temple of Neferirkara, the Royal Annals and the elaborate portrayal of the jubilee 
celebration which appears in the sun temple of Niuserra.° 


FUNERARY DOMAINS 


The names of the funerary estates may be composed with the name of a specific deity. Our knowledge of these 
domains or estates is derived from inscriptions in royal funerary temples and mastabas of non-royal persons. These 
domains, estates or foundations were enclosed plots of land (temples) granted by the king to maintain royal cults 
at pyramid temples.’ Occasionally the endowments were non-royal and intended for the maintenance of a funerary 
cult for very high officials. Almost all the relevant names of royal foundations and private estates compounded with 
minor gods during the 4" and 5" Dynasties are recorded below: 


IV th DYNASTY 





ROYAL 
DEITIES FUNERARY PRIVATE FUNERARY ESTATES 
DOMAINS 





“The goddess Nebutet’ 








‘District of the goddess Hemutet’ 
(W Hmwtt) - mastaba of Phr-nfr 

















= 


Reisner 1911. 
Brovarski 1987 27. 
Reisner 1911 113-114; Brovarski 1987 28. 
Brovarski 1987 28. 
For the complete analysis of each whole section of the “writing-board” see Brovarski 1987 27-48, pl. I. 
Brovarski 1987 51. 
7 DuQuesne 2005 282; cf. Jacquet-Gordon 1962 86, 92-93; Malek 1986 68-72. 
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Vth DYNASTY 
DEITIES ROYAL FUNERARY DOMAINS PRIVATE FUNERARY ESTATES 


Bt (1) ‘Bt wants Unis to live’ (1) ‘What Bt created’ (7rt Bt) — Writ- 


: (Mr Bt ‘nh Wnis) - Funerary tem- ing board, Giza 1011 and 2000 
ple of Unis 











(1) ‘Heka wants Isesi to live’ (Mr Bt 
‘nh Tssi) — mastaba of Sndm-ib 
(Mhy) 

Hnty-Twt.f (1) ‘Henty-lawt.f makes Unis thrive ’ 
(Srwd Hnty-Twt.f Wnis) — Funer- 
ary temple of Unis 

Hnty-Tnnt ‘Henty-Tjenenet wants Isesi to 
live’ (Mr Hnty-Tnnt ‘nh Tssi) - 
mastaba of K3-pw-R° 








“What Unis created, was heard 
by Henty-Tjenenet ’ (Ni irt Wnis 
Hnty-Tnnt) — Funerary temple of 
Unis 


‘Henty-Tjenenet wants Unis to 
live’ (Mr Hnty-Tnnt ‘nh Wnis) - 
Funerary temple of Unis 

‘Sopedu loves (Neferirkara) Kakai’ 
(Mr Spdw K3k3i) — mastaba of 
Pth-htp 

‘Sopedu wants Unis to live’ (Mr 
Spdw ‘nh Wnis) — Funerary tem- 
ple of Unis 

‘Sekhet wants Unis to live’ (Mr 
Sht ‘nh Wnis) — Funerary temple 
of Unis 











‘Akes’s place’ (st 3ks.) — mastaba of 
Mry-ib 

“The goddess Iautet’- mastaba of 
R°m-k3y 

“The goddess Iusaas’ — mastaba of 
R-htp 

‘What Anty created’ (Jrt “nty) - 
Writing board, Giza 1011 

“The goddess Hemutet’ — mastaba 
of S§m-nfr 

‘What Shesekh (?) created’ (rt 
Ssh) - Writing board, Giza 2000 























Inside the writing board G 2000, beside the evidence of a funerary domain with the name of the ram god Bet’, 
there is the unique probable mention of the god Shesekh (?). H. Jacquet-Gordon’ reads the name Ssh in the funer- 


' Brovarski 1987 32; cf. Reisner 1911 114 and Jacquet-Gordon 1962 260 n. 1; 264 n.3 and 17S n. 60. About the god Bet, see 
Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 2 747-748. 
> Jacquet-Gordon 1962 264 n. 7 and 102. 
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ary domain 7rt Ssh ‘what Shesekh (?) created’. Shesekh is considered to be a minor fish deity either by H. Jacquet- 
Gordon and by Begelsbacher-Fischer.' According to Brovarski’: 


«The fish name in the next toponym “Irt’ remains obscure; the feelers or barbels about the mouth 
imply a species of catfish>. 


By now, it is still doubtful that we have to deal with a specific deity as we do not have any other evidence of a god 
named Shesekh elsewhere. 


THE RovAL ANNALS 


The Palermo Stone’ represents one of the most important sources in the analysis of the cult of minor deities 
during the Old Kingdom. The entries engraved on stone concerning festivals, dedications and rituals centered on 
specific deities — such as the mst, the creation of cult-images* -— even if referred to most ancient kings, show implicitly 
the existence of the specific deity in a determined period and its “permanence” in the divine pantheon at the epoch 
of the redaction of this important document, namely the end of the 5" Dynasty. Cleaning up the evidences present 
in the Stone from the so-called “major deities” (thus excluding for example Ra, Bastet or Anubis), the following ta- 
ble shows the presence of other minor deities into the Annals. Notice that in some cases deities already worshipped 
during Den’s reign, still remained in the pantheon and in the cult during the Old Kingdom, whereas the most direct 
evidences, dating for example to Sahure and Neferirkare, kings of the S Dynasty, represent an immediate proof of 


the cult at that time. 
Thy V dyn. — Neferirkara (1° year) 
K3-hd V dyn. — Sahura (5° year) 
MGfdt II dyn. — Den (x+13 year) 


Spdw II dyn. — Semerkhet (7° year) 
Anty-iwt.f V dyn. — Sahura (5° year) 
I dyn. — Djer (x+6 year) 


PP, recto, III, 11 II dyn. — Den (x+11 year) 





Begelsbacher-Fischer 1981 236. 
Brovarski 1987 49. 
See Gauthier 1915; O’Mara 1979 and Wilkinson 2000. 
WbII 140-142; Wilkinson 2000 173; DuQuesne 2005 270. 
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ROYAL EVIDENCES 


Beside the Royal Annals, other types of royal evidences, alongside with those from the private sphere, are to be 
taken into consideration: royal estates, statues and reliefs coming from the pyramid complexes and the sun temples 
of the S™ Dynasty. A seal from the time of Menkaure' — 4" Dynasty — contains an inscription mentioning the god 
Kherti’: a very ancient god, already mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, represented by a ram wrapped in a sheath. 
The statue of Weserkef-ankh’, from the pyramid of Niuserre at Abusir, presents an inscription which mentions three 
different deities: Weserkef-ankh is a priest of Hesat, Heket and Seret. The cow goddess Hesat’ is also attested, in the 
form of a standard, in a fragment of relief from the sun temple of Niuserre at Abu Ghurab®. The frog goddess Heket’, 
first mentioned in the Pyramid Texts* and whose major diffusion was in the Late Period, seems to have had numerous 
priests at her service, already in the 3‘ Dynasty. The title hm-ntr Hat ‘priest of Heket’ is found respectively in the: 

+ Tomb of Ph-r-nfr ? (end of the 3! Dynasty); 
¢ Tomb of Wp-m-nfrt !” (4 Dynasty); 

¢ Tomb of Ssm-nfr "! (5 Dynasty); 

¢ Tomb of Pth-htp’? (6" Dynasty). 


On a relief belonging to the Sed-festival depiction in the Niuserre’s sun temple at Abu Ghurab’* there is the 
representation in the form of a standard of the god Duau"™. The meaning of his representation is still doubtful: the 
sign apparently represents a large piece of meat, more precisely one quarter of the thigh’. The god is considered to 
be the patron of oculists, as inferred from the inscription on the false door of Ni-nh-Dw3w", whose personal name 
means: ‘the one whose life belongs to the god Duau’: in his inscription he says to be an «oculist, Priest of Duau, 
Ni-ankh-duau»’’. Another deity, named Dua-wr'’, already mentioned in the Pyramid Texts!’ and apparently bound 
to the beard, appears in a relief from the Funerary Temple of Pepi II at Saqqara”, showing a procession of deities. A 
similar procession is shown in a relief coming from the Funerary Temple of Neferirkara at Abusir™ shoeing the god 
Hu, whose name means “authority, command”” It is noteworthy to point out the possible presence of the god in a 
famous literary text: the “Autobiography of Weni””*. Here the word hw occurs two times, together with the divine 


_ 


Cairo JdE 86138: Kaplony 1981 110-112. 

Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 6 48; see Brovarski 1987 44. 

3 Wilkinson 2003 193-194. 

Borchardt 1907 113-114. 

Pyr. § 2080e; 2168c; see Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 5 482 483. 

Bissing 1923 BI. 6 (13); Bissing 1928 Bl. 13 (228). 

7 Pyr.§ 1312c; see Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. S$ 490-491. 

® Pyr. § 1312c. 

° Porter — Moss 1979 502; Junker 1939. 

10 Porter — Moss 1979 57; Reisner 1942 385-387. 

" Porter — Moss 1979 142-143; LD II 27-29; Junker, Giza Vol. 3 9. 

” Porter — Moss 1979 600-604; Murray 1905 359; Davies 1900. 

'S Bissing 1923 BI. 6 (14); cf. Grdseloff 1942 216, Fig. 31. 

4 Pyr. § 480d; 994b; 1155a; see Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 7 506. 

'S Wb V, 423, 10; Grdseloff 1942 208 . Moreover, the object on the sign seems to be painted red according to N. de G. Davies 
in his publication of the site of Deir El-Gebrawi: cf. Grdseloff 1942 208 (3). 

6 Borchardt 1937 138. 

Grdseloff 1942 214. 

Leitz et al. 2002 Vol. 7 524. 

19 Pyr. § 1329c; 1428a; 2042b; 631a. 

20 Jequier 1938 TE. $8 e 60. 

*! Borchardt 1909 29 and Abb. 30. 

Pyr. § 300c; Wb 439; Piankoff 1968 pl. 16; Shalomi-Hen 2006 140. 

Discovered ad Abydos in 1860, now in Cairo Museum (CG 1435), 6" Dynasty: Urk. I, 98-110; Borchardt 1937 118 ff. and 

Pls. 29-30; Roccati 1986. 
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sign — the falcon on the standard — although the traditional translation of the text usually consider the term to have 
another meaning, as shown in the following passage: 


hpr.n m-“. (i) mr kd hft hw wd.n hm n(i) nb.i 
«It was in accordance with the order which the Mayesty of my Lord had given that everything in my 
charge was accomplished>.' 


The word ‘nb.i’ is classified by the falcon on the standard and the same happens with the expression Aft hw 
“in accordance with”” Hu appears as a deity already in the Pyramid Texts: by the time of Weni’s inscription was 
inscribed, as a divine name was already well established in the Egyptian thought. The double meaning of the word 
preclude a clear distinction between the term and the divinity, as in the case of Maat. It is noteworthy however that 
the connection with the king seems to have influenced the inclusion of the word in the category: so the expression 
“in accordance with” may have the falcon on the standard as a classifier because of the divinity, but on the other hand 
it could also be a result of the fact that the order in question is that of the king’. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some important mastabas of the Old Kingdom belonging to eminent personalities contain numerous evidences 
of minor gods: Ptahshepes, Akhetetep, Ptahhotep, Sechemenefer. Ptahshepes is a priest of three different deities: 
Tmi-hnt-wr, Hnty-Mdft and Hry-b3k.f, but within his mastaba, other deities are mentioned: Hnty-i3wt.f, Hnty- 
tnnt, and Dd. In the titling of the priest of Sekhmet Akhetetep, other two deities appear: Hrt-k3w and Hnty-int. The 
same happens in the titling of Sechemnefer. It quite interesting the case of two Hathor priestesses — Meresankh III 
and Bu-nefer — which appear also bound, as hm-ntr, to the cult of Thot, 73y-sp.fand of B3-pf. In the tomb of Me- 
resankh III* grand-daughter of Khufu, there is the mention of an hm-ntr B3-pf ’ priest of Ba-pef’. Ba-pef is a god of 
uncertain nature, whose function is still unclear. Its name means simply ‘that Ba’ and it is mentioned in the Pyramid 
Texts®: the passage speaks about an house of the afterlife of Ba-pef “wherein is woe”.° The only epigraphic evidences 
referring to Ba-pef and dating to the Old Kingdom seem to be the tomb of Meresankh III (Giza, 4" Dynasty) and a 
fragmentary inscription coming from the pyramid complex of Khentkaus (Abusir, 5 Dynasty). 

The difficulties linked to this kind of work are to be taken into consideration: the sources for the ancient periods 
are extremely rare and “mute” in a certain sense. The quotations in the Pyramid Texts, although generally cryptic in 
most of the cases, are a good starting point; subsequently, the evidences of cult testified through priests’ titles, the 
names of the funerary estates, personal names, the inscriptions from private tombs and royal monuments: all should 
be taken into consideration while facing the problem of the cult of minor deities during the Old Kingdom. 
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CULT ON THE MOVE 
THE TRANSMISSION OF CULTIC CONCEPTS IN FIRST 
MILLENNIUM BC Ecypt: 


— FILIP COPPENS — 


The end of the Pharaonic period witnessed the organisation of some of the most extensive construction and res- 
toration projects on temple domains all over Egypt. Under the auspices of the 30° Dynasty pharaohs Nakhtnebef, 
Djedhor and Nakhthorheb numerous existing temples were restored to their former glory and further embellished 
and expanded.” This large scale building programme did not come to an end with the demise of the last native dy- 
nasty, but continued well into the Ptolemaic and early Roman times.’ 

The Egyptian priests designing the temples of the Late Period and the Ptolemaic and Roman era did not create 
the typical look of these sacred spaces out of thin air. The designers had at their disposal a vast repertoire of tradi- 
tions and concepts — in text, image and architecture — from which specific elements could be selected and combined 
into distinctive combinations that would best suit the function a sacred space — whether the whole temple or a 
particular part of it — had to fulfil. These ancient concepts were not slavishly copied, but incessantly studied and (re) 
interpreted, resulting in the use of old traditions in an innovative manner and the introduction of (apparently) new 
elements against a backdrop of existing traditions.* 


In the present paper I provide an example of how a sacred space appears to have been designed in this era to 
suit its specific cultic needs or, more specifically, how the decorative scheme applied to its walls came into being as 
a result of the transmission and (re)interpretation of cultic concepts in the course of first millennium BC Egypt. I 
will focus on a complex of two rooms, consisting of a tiny court, open to the rays of the sun, and a slightly elevated 
platform with a covered chapel, accessible from the court through a flight of steps. This complex is usually located in 
the immediate vicinity of the sanctuary and near a staircase leading to the roof of the temple. The architectural en- 
semble is found in about a dozen temples, located almost exclusively in Upper Egypt and dating to the 30" Dynasty 
and the Ptolemaic and Roman period. In the literature this space is generally referred to as the wabet or the complex 
of wabet and court, although the ensemble is in ancient Egyptian inscriptions most often identified as the ‘seat of 
the first feast’ (or the s.t hb tpy).° 

The wabet, as any other room in any other temple, was in essence a manufactured spatial framework designed for 
a specific interaction between this world and the divine. Its particular layout and the texts and images applied to its 
walls were carefully chosen as the entire space was consciously designed to serve very specific ceremonial needs. In 
order to comprehend the typical layout and decorative programme of this complex, one first has to understand the 


This study was written within the Programme for the Development of Fields of Study at Charles University, No. P14 ‘Archae- 
ology of non-European Regions’, project ‘Research of the ancient Egyptian civilisation. Cultural and political adaptation of 
the North African civilisations in ancient history (5,000 B.C. — 1,000 A.D.) 
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role this space was supposed to fulfil in the temple. Numerous inscriptions and reliefs provide a basic understand- 
ing of the main function of this complex, but the most essential information can be found in a series of inscriptions 
located on the upper and lower bandeaus of the complex.’ The texts leave no doubt that the central rites performed 
in the ensemble transcend the individual monument and were in each complex concerned with the clothing (with 
various types of linen), anointing (with diverse types of ointments and unguents) and adorning or protecting (with 
necklaces and pectorals) the statues of the gods. 

The elevated chapel was in essence the setting for a clothing ritual.” The ritual activities consisted of a basic 
sequence of acts known from a variety of rituals from almost all periods of ancient Egyptian history. In a recent 
study, comparing the structure of the Old Kingdom offering list, the offering ritual of the Pyramid Texts, the New 
Kingdom ritual of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ and the daily temple sanctuary ritual, Harold Hays has clearly shown 
that rituals from different religious spheres share similar threads of structure.’ The general structure of the rituals 
performed within the wabet also formed part of much older traditions — and this undoubtedly enhanced the author- 
ity and perceived effectiveness of the ritual acts performed. The basic structure of the ritual in the elevated chapel 
revolved around i) approaching the statue of the deity, ii) handling the statue (clothing, anointing and adorning), 
iii) an offering ritual in the open court and iv) closing rites of purification and fumigation. The very basic structure or 
general steps of these ritual dressing activities appear to have existed from the very beginning until the youngest pe- 
riods of Egyptian history.* As such it does not imply a direct link or line of development from one ritual to the other. 
One can however not help but noticing that a large number of rituals share similar threads of structure, indicating a 
continuation of concepts, among others expressed in the rites performed, throughout the ages.° 

An important notion underlying the ritual activities in the wabet was that the statues of the gods were in need of 
an act revitalization and hence considered to be in a life-less or death-like state, not unlike the body of the deceased 
prior to the ‘ritual of embalming” and the ‘opening of the mouth” The (ritual of ) embalming entails a series of simi- 
lar activities and has the same aim as the rites performed on the statues of the gods in the wabet: the purification, 
anointment and provision with linen and protective amulets (placed a.o. between the linen bandages) is carried out 
in order for the body to be able to be revived and reunited with its Ba. These ritual activities are for a large part ritu- 
ally re-enacted during the ritual of the ‘opening of the mouth’ whose aim was to return the senses to the deceased. I 
do believe it would not be too farfetched to think in this instance of the statue of the god in the wabet as an ‘Osiris. 

According to the inscriptions the statues were prepared in the elevated chapel in order to be reunited with their 
Ba’ through the ritual of ‘the union with the sun disc” — resulting in renewal and rejuvenation. While the time of the New 
Year was undoubtedly the most suited period of the year for these rituals took take place, references indicate that the complex 
was also used on numerous other occasions. In the temple of Hathor in Dendara, for instance, the complex also featured dur- 
ing the commemoration of the enthronization of both Hathor and Isis, but also at the time of the ‘Festival of Intoxication’.'° 
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References in the complexes of Edfu and el-Qala, on the other hand, suggest that the wabet appears to have been part of 
the ritual activities surrounding the coronation of Horus (and its commemoration) at the beginning of the month 
Tybi.' 


The typical and recurring decorative scheme the priests designed for the walls of the elevated chapel of the 
complex shows traces of various re-edited older texts in combination with new material. In order to best express the 
function of the ensemble, its editors chose a language that was already well-known. They found inspiration in a series 
of rites that also expressed the themes which played a central role in the function of the complex — the transfer from 
a lifeless or deathlike state to new life. 

The central object in the rituals taking place in the complex was formed by the statue(s) of the god(s). The statue 
was placed in the elevated chapel as it was being prepared for its regeneration. What sort of imagery and text was it 
surrounded by? 

In the first place, the majority of the scenes and inscriptions in the elevated chapel can be linked to the daily 
‘Temple Sanctuary Ritual’ — a modern term for the performance of a (thrice) daily clothing and offering rite in the 
main sanctuary. Depictions of this ritual can be found for instance on the walls of the six chapels of the gods in the 
19" Dynasty temple of Seti I in Abydos or in the main sanctuary in the Ptolemaic temples of Edfu and Dendara. The 
ritual is also known from a series of 22"! Dynasty papyri, kept in Berlin (pBerlin 3014, pBerlin 3053 and pBerlin 
3055 or the ritual of Amun I, Amun II and Mut).? On the walls of the complex in the temple of Philae, one finds 
several chapters of this ritual copied in their entirety (e.g. chapter 25) or in part (e.g. chapters 11 and 28), but also in 
a re-edited version. For instance parts of chapters 12, 13, 14 and 17 were cleverly joined together to form a seemingly 
new text.’ In the temple of Edfu, the decorative program of the elevated chapel depicts almost all offerings presented 
to the statue(s) of the god(s) as mentioned in the 22™ Dynasty Berlin papyri.* The decision of the editors to use and 
edit chapters and extracts of chapters from the Temple Sanctuary Ritual in this manner seems logical. The striking 
similarities between some of the rituals performed on the statue during the daily Temple Sanctuary Ritual - when 
the statue is ‘awoken’ in the morning — and the activities involving the statue in the ensemble prior to its rejuvenation 
appears to have led the composers of the texts to select and adapt appropriate chapters and extracts. 

Text and image applied to the walls of the complex are however not limited to ‘temple’ rituals. The treatment of 
the statue in the chapel — the clothing ritual — is, as was already mentioned, not very different from the treatment of 
the body of the deceased prior to his reawakening through the ritual of the ‘Opening of the Mouth: The deceased, 
like the statue, is prepared in the ‘place of embalming’ - in other words in the wabet. The term refers in this instance 
most likely to a ritual place of preparation or a (mortuary/funerary) workshop.* Following the preparation in the 
place of embalming, the senses are returned to the deceased by the ritual of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ and refer- 
ences to this ritual can also be found in text and image on the walls of the complex in the temple.® 

The statue positioned inside the elevated chapel would look out towards the light-well chamber or small court. 
The decorative scheme of the lowest level of this open court is dedicated to the consecration of the 3b.t 3.t — the 
large and characteristic solar food offering.’ This type of scene expresses the basic ritual function of the open court: 
a place where offerings were presented to the statues, being dressed in the elevated chapel prior to their rejuvena- 
tion. The central role the b.t 3.t must have played in the open court is indicated not only by its recurrence in the 
decorative program. In Edfu the light-well chamber is — surely not accidentally — referred to as the °b3 df3w or the 
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‘(court of ) the food—altar of provisions’,' while in the open court of the Roman temple of Shanhur a part ofa column 
was discovered against the south wall of the light-well chamber. The surface of the column had been smoothed and 
features a depression and discharge for libations, indicating that it had been reused at one point as an altar.’ 

The position of the large offering scene on the walls of the open court is also significant. In almost all examples, 
the statue of the god, placed in the elevated chapel, faces the offering made in its honour.’ The large offerings pre- 
sented to the statues of the gods are not unlike the offering presented to the deceased during the ritual of the ‘open- 
ing of the mouth’ in the sun light in front of the tomb — known from several New Kingdom examples.* 


The scenes and texts discussed up to this point, whether inspired by or adapted from temple and funerary ritu- 
als, all deal specifically with the ritual preparation of the statue, referring to a clothing ritual and offering ritual. The 
ritual journey the statue undertakes in the temple as it makes a passage from a lifeless state back to life goes however 
far beyond the barriers of the temple and takes place on a cosmic scale. It is set against the backdrop of the journey 
of the sun as well as the cycle of Osiris. 

The daily and nightly journey of the sun — setting in the evening, yet rising again in the morning — is depicted and 
described in detail on the walls of the open court or light-well chamber preceding the elevated chapel. In Dendara 
for instance, the presentation of both the day and night bark is depicted.* The ceiling of the wabet in the temple of 
Edfu shows the daily journey of the sun god, while the ceiling of the elevated chapel in Dendara portrays its nightly 
journey through the body of Nut and its rebirth in the morning.° In association with these scenes, others depict 
and describe the destruction of the enemies of the sun god — not in the least the spearing of Apophis — ensuring the 
proper course of the sun and maintaining the order of the cosmos.’ 

The solar character of the complex is also expressed by several large solar hymns. The general themes of these 
texts are well known from the New Kingdom, but copies still occurred on both royal and private sarcophagi of the 
Late Period, suggesting that the priests designing the texts for the open court were most likely familiar with these 
compositions.’ In the open court of the complex in the temple of Dendara the main focus of the solar hymn, like 
the decorative program, is on the journey of the solar god in his daily and nightly bark and the destruction of his 
enemies.’ Re’s entrance into the complex at Edfu is described with traditional Netherworld and Osirian imagery.'® 
While Re’s appearance in the light-well chamber is linked with his daily descent into the Netherworld, the statues 
placed in the complex are compared to corpses — almost like the “Osiris of the statue’ — who awake and delight in the 
sun’s arrival. As a result of the rituals performed, the statues receive new energy and protection through contact with 
the solar rays, but concomitantly Re partakes in the offerings presented, not in the least the °3b.t %.t. 

The expressions and imagery, such as the solar hymns and references to the cycle of Osiris, indicate that the 
activities taking place in the complex of wabet and court are part of a much larger event. The importance of these 
renewal rituals went in other words far beyond the scope of the individual statues or even the individual temple. 

The solar hymns, the astrological ceiling and related scenes, such as the presentation of the solar barques or the 
destruction of the enemies of the god, on the walls of the light-well chambers are not new but find clear antecedents 
in the decorative program, the hymns and cosmographic texts found in the so-called ‘sunshades’ or solar courts 
(sw.t R°) of several New Kingdom Theban temples such as in Deir el-Bahari or Medinet Habu."! This solar court is 
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also generally considered to be the most likely architectural and functional precursor to the complex in the temple. 
A typical solar court usually consists of two distinctive parts: an open court and an elevated, roofed chapel that was 
accessible by a staircase and often located on or near the roof of the temple. The most typical feature of the court 
was the presence of a large freestanding altar in its very centre. The decorative scheme of the solar courts focuses 
primarily on the daily journey and renewal of the Sun, but at the same time the text and images in the covered chapel 
also introduce a funerary theme, particularly the concept of rebirth following a death-like state, by focusing on the 
diurnal phase of the solar cycle and the solar god’s transformation in the middle of the night." It is not the concept of 
death but the victory over death and especially the rejuvenation or reanimation of the deceased and their entry into 
a new life that is the central theme of the funerary notions that became incorporated in the temple and solar liturgy 
at this time. 

A continuation of these concepts can be found in a 25 Dynasty monument near the sacred lake in the Amun 
temple precinct of Karnak: the so-called ‘Edifice of Taharqa’” Its decorative scheme is of immense importance be- 
cause it bears witness to a general development that took place in the course of the first millennium BC. The cult 
of the divine rebirth, which features in such detail on the walls of this monument, combines elements from a solar 
context with aspects from the cycle of Osiris. 

This development is not limited to the temple, but can also be observed in the mortuary sphere. A large court 
open to the light of day — the so-called “Lichthof’ — is one of the most typical and recurring architectural features in 
the monumental tombs that were built in the Asasif on the Theban West Bank over the course of the 25™ and 26" 
Dynasty.’ The architecture, cultic equipment and other finds, as well as the decorative program applied to its walls, 
characterises the ‘Lichthof’ as an area of the tomb where, in essence, rituals took place: offerings of food and bever- 
ages on an altar, and libations and censing in honour of the deceased.* The study of the remaining material culture, 
as well as the visual and inscriptional evidence, indicates solar and osirian motives and concepts underlying these 
ritual activities, with a focus on regeneration and renewal — not unlike the situation in the complex in the temple.* 

The abundant presence of solar themes and funerary concepts, especially those related to death and the renewal 
of life, in the decorative scheme of the light-well chamber and elevated chapel in the 30" Dynasty and Ptolemaic 
and Roman times can be seen as a continuation of this process and a further step in the transmission of these cultic 
concepts throughout the course of the first millennium BC. This indicates that the priestly designers of the typical 
layout and decorative programme of the temples of the 30" Dynasty and the Ptolemaic and Roman era were very 
well aware of their position in the history of temple development in ancient Egypt. They were not only stooped in 
millennia old traditions, nor did they produce a mere copy of older monuments or texts. Instead they combined 
architectural, textual and visual elements from various contexts in an innovative manner and added new ideas and 
concepts to create something that was not new, but rather the next step in a process that had been going on for gen- 
erations. 
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AN OVERVIEW 
OF THE SERVANTS OF KHONSU DURING 
THE THIRD INTERMEDIATE PERIOD AT | HEBES 


— ALBA M¢ VILLAR GOMEZ- 
University Autonomous of Madrid (Spain) 


The study of Theban religious, administrative or territorial structures has played a central role in the Egyptologi- 
cal research, which has further emphasized the dominant cult of Amun-Ra. During the Third Intermediate Period, 
a number of its members, who combined priestly with governmental responsibilities, belonged to some of the most 
important and best attested Theban families at that time; a fact that has drawn the focus of studies to their careers 
and the interrelations between their lineages for decades. Consequently, with the exception of the first four hm-nir 
priests of Amun, other priests serving different gods at Thebes during this period have been scanty analysed in depth. 

Nevertheless, the ancient Theban society was far more complex and can hardly be analysed only through the 
examination of the local priesthood of a single god, despite the relevance that this god might have reached. Accord- 
ingly, a better understanding of the behaviour and identity of a given group of individuals can rest on its comparison 
with analogous groups. The examination of other Theban priestly and administrative personnel aside Amun’s may 
offer a valuable field of research that would further our comprehension of the Theban Third Intermediate Period; 
common features, patterns of behaviour and particular characteristic may shed light on the complex Theban milieu, 
and even help to grasp some aspects of the ancient Egyptian mentality. In this line of investigation it is necessary to 
contextualise my PhD research on the personnel serving the cult of the god Khonsu. 

An assessment of the available prosopographical material shows the growing presence of different forms of this 
deity by the Third Intermediate Period at Thebes. As Professor G. Posener stated (Posener 1967 345), there was a 
multiplication of “Khonsu” at that time; particular functions, aspects or epithets of the god were personified in sev- 
eral divine entities and, consequently, these acquired certain independence. Simultaneously, a substantial increase 
of individuals connected to Khonsu’s service becomes apparent from the end of the New Kingdom. 

During the New Kingdom, the presence of servants of Khonsu is more limited than afterwards; they performed 
mostly w‘b priest functions and Khonsu in Thebes Neferhotep is the main and almost unique form of this god at- 
tested in the prosopographical record’. In contrast to this situation, as concerns the Theban Third Intermediate Pe- 
riod, besides the attestation of different forms of the god as part of dignitaries’ titulatures, the numerous specialised 
functions and titles borne by Khonsu’s personnel make a difference. 

This increasing number of gods servants was mainly connected to two of the god’s manifestations’: the primary 
one is the main form of the god, Khonsu in Thebes Neferhotep, which presided the Khonsu Temple in Karnak - 
known as pr-Hnsw or Bnnt?-; the other one, Khonsu the Child, belonged to the Mut Precinct, and his cult presum- 
ably took place into the Temple A traditionally named “Temple of Khonsu-pa-khered”*. Additionally, it-nt, hm-nir 
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For an in-depth analysis of the god Khonsu and his different manifestations, consult: Posener 1965a; Posener 1965b; Posener 
1966a; Posener 1966b; Posener 1967; Posener 1968; Posener 1969; Posener 1970. 
Even though other secondary forms of Khonsu are also attested, such as Khonsu-wis-h‘w, Khonsu-wn-nhw or Khon- 
su-p3-ir-shrw. 
Porter — Moss 19727224—-244: Epigraphic Survey 1979; Epigraphic Survey 1981. 
Porter — Moss 1972?270-272: Fazzini 2005; Fazzini 2007; Fazzini 2008. 
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and w‘b were the sacerdotal titles most commonly held among these individuals. While Scribes, Lector Priests or 
Overseers of the Divine Offerings were, among others, part of this complex institution, which also had some female 
priestess who performed services of behalf of Khonsu. 

These facts, beside the absence of detailed studies on this subject, encouraged me to choose the personnel of 
the cult and temple administration of Khonsu during the Third Intermediate Period at Thebes as my PhD research 
topic'. A complete and systematic compilation and study of this clergy and its sources has never been undertaken; 
and a coherent explanation to this growing importance of Khonsu’s servants deserves to be discussed. 

This paper is particularly concern with the proposal of the main outlines of my research; and even though my 
forthcoming dissertation will provide corresponding lines of argumentations to support my thesis, I hope to con- 
tribute to a certain extent to the awareness of this unexplored and flourishing Theban priesthood with some brief 
remarks. 

Regarding the 21* Dynasty, the main sources of information about Khonsu’s personnel consist of grave goods 
found in the caches from the bay of Deir el-Bahri. While these mass burials housed the coffins and other funerary 
equipment of lower and high-rank priests and priestesses of Amun, their titles reveal that most of them performed 
other functions for several different deities, including Mut or Khonsu.” 

Although one might bear in mind the limitations related to the material record -which probably represents only 
a fraction of the ancient reality-, it is possible to identify around twenty four men who performed administrative and 
priestly offices connected to Khonsu in Thebes Neferhotep. They were mainly w‘d priests, God’s Fathers or Scribes 
of Khonsu; however, apart from these occupations, the jointly held tenure of functions associated with service for 
various gods of the Theban triad became a recurrent pattern of behaviour. A good illustration of this could be, for 
instance, Ns-7mn, who accumulated the offices of it-ntr n Tmn it-ntir n Mwt and it-nir n Hnsw?; gr Di-Hnsw-iry, 
who was a Royal Scribe and Scribe of the temple of Amun, God’s Father of Amun and w‘b n h3t n Hnsw’. 

Beyond this fact, the presence of a small group of individuals bearing influential civil and priestly titles involving 
Amun, Mut and Khonsu should attract our attention once again. Even though this matter requires a further analysis, 
the existence of functionaries with obligations to different gods of the Theban triad could suggest connections or 
shared duties between their concerned personnel. Therefore, offices as hry-sst3 m pt 8 dw3t n pr Imn Mwt Hnsw’ 
qr imy-r k3t n mnw nbw n Imn Mwt Hnsw might support this idea; maybe there were certain spheres within the 
cult organization where the servants of Amun, Mut and Khonsu acted jointly, where they operated as one single 
institution. 

On the other hand, apart from these wd priests and God’s Fathers —generally accepted as a lower rank of priests 
than the hm-ntr priests°-, it can be expected to find leading officers in service of Khonsu; however, the prosopo- 
graphical record do not support this assumption. 

Despite the fact that at least one hm-nir tpy n Hnsw was attested during the New Kingdom’, the available 
sources for the 21“ Dynasty do not attest this function®. Furthermore, we have to wait until the late 21 Dynasty to 
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I would like to express my thanks to J. H. Taylor because of the indispensable support and academic advice that he gives me, 
as well as to E. Frood, C. Naunton and C. M. Sheikholeslami, who have encouraged me from the beginning. 
For an overview about the history of the major discoveries of the Theban caches and the catalogue of the coffins and papyri 
from the funeral furniture, see: Niwinski 1988; Niwinski 1989. 
> Museo Egizio di Torino Cat. 1780 RCGE 46569. 
* Cairo CG 6263-6267 (A. 49 from Daressy’s list). 
> For this office and its holders, see Broekman 2011. 
® See, for instance, Kruchten 1989 251-267. 
Imn-m-hb (TT 25), whose wife, T3-wsrt, was hryt wrt hnrt n Hnsw. This Ramesside case obeys the scheme suggested by 
S.-A. Naguib (Naguib 1990 203-205) for the 21* Dynasty: elite women’s titles would have corresponded with their husband’s 
functions; for instance, a wrt hnrt of a god was related (by marriage) to a servant of a same god. On these basis, the husband 
of T3-5t-sbkt, daughter of Herihor and Ndmt and wrt hnrt n Hnsw (Epigraphic Survey 1979 plate 26, 28), could have been 
a priest of Khonsu, even a High Priest; nevertheless, we do not know who her husband was and, as mentioned below, no 
High Priest of Khonsu is attested during this period. 
Neither the one corresponding to Mut’s hierarchy. 
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find a leading functionary within this priesthood: the son of the well-known Third hm-nrr priest of Amun Tjanefer 
A, Menkheperre B, who presumably succeeded his father in his capacity of Third hm-ntr priest of Amun and who 
was also hm-ntr 3-nw n Hnsw m W3st Nfr-htp.' What is certain is that some individuals of the powerful High 
Priest of Amun’s family” were connected to Khonsu’s cult serving as simply im-ntr priests, a title traditionally seen 
as an initiated priest above wb and God's Fathers in status: a son of Herihor and a son of Menkheperre A, as part 
of their panoply of sacerdotal titles, which included Amun and Mut once again, were also listed as hm-ntr priests of 
Khonsu. And will be Herihor itself the only ruler of this period occupying a post within this hierarchy; he, who used 
the Khonsu temple to display his claim of kingship, was imy-r k3t wr m pr-Hnsw’. 

In addition to these men, a female priesthood is attested, being noteworthy the role played by the women of the 
High Priest of Amun’s family in it. Most of the principal wives of these High Priests, as part of their various sinecures 
that included functions involving the three gods of the Theban triad, bore the leading title mwt-nir n Hnsw-p3- 
hrd’. For instance, they include the Queen Ndmt, wife of Herihor, who apart from occupying the influential office 
of hryt wrt hnrt n Tmn, was hryt mn‘wt n Mwt, mwt-ntr n Hnsw m W3st Nfr-htp and mwt-ntr n Hnsw-p3-hra?. 
Consequently, as the female counterparts of their husbands, they identified themselves directly as Mut, as the carnal 
mother of the divine heir. Equally, some of their daughters, as well as some women from outside this family, com- 
pleted a group of subalterns; they occupied secondary offices of this hierarchy —as mn‘t or hnmt- beside their titles 
in connection to Amun and Mut’. 

As a result, it is possible to suggest the existence of a well-established clergy of Khonsu the Child —as proposed 
by A. Forgeau (Forgeau 2002 8-9)- with a distinction between high and lower levels. And even though the young- 
est form of Khonsu was the central god on which that group of clergy were focussed, we should also have in mind 
that the presence of Amun and Mut ~as well as Khonsu in Thebes-— through the titles of these priestesses follows the 
same pattern that for men’s titulature. These functions, even this priesthood itself, could be considered a source of 
legitimation in line with the new theological tendencies and the development of the birth doctrine’. Thus, it seems 
that there is a deliberate promotion of the god Khonsu —Khonsu in Thebes Neferhotep and Khonsu the Child- by 
means of a male and a female personnel; although, looking at the grouping of titles, it gives the impression that this 
god cannot be divorced from his closest companions: Amun and Mut. 

However, during the 22"4 and 23" Dynasties the panorama changed substantially. The more abundant surviving 
evidences, the new political situation or the influence of the Libyan linage system on political and administrative 
structures, might be seen as factors contributing to this new milieu: Khonsu’s Theban hierarchy became more com- 
plex and his servants grew in number. 

During the preceding 21“ Dynasty the identity of Theban persons of rank was usually accessible from inscrip- 
tions on coffins and other grave goods, which contained only limited biographical and genealogical information. A 
wealth of data is now available: the funeral equipment plays a less significant role, and non-royal statuary set up in 
the temple courtyards becomes a primary source. The importance of such statues -mainly from the Karnak cache- 
led to the proclamation of lengthy genealogies and titulatures to claim the illustrious background for an individual; 
there was a determined effort to legitimize the holding of sacerdotal or official functions within a family. 

Usually, these genealogies mentioned at least the parentage of the owner, while sometimes the line of ancestors 
can be traced back until the New Kingdom; an exceptional example is the inscription of the Karnak temple known 
as the Horkhebi’s decree®, which mentions eighteen generations of relatives and attests the significant position held 
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Regarding the leading offices connected to the service of Khonsu during this period, see also Broekman 2011 105, 109. 
Whilst not explicit, when discussing about High Priests of Amun I am referring specifically to the highest office among the 
hm-ntr priests, term used in this paper instead of Prophet or Priest. 
> Epigraphic Survey 1981 plate 153 A. 

For this title, see Naguib 1990 209-210. 

Cairo CG 61024, BM EA 10541+Louvre E 6258 and Epigraphic Survey 1979 plate 28. 

As Mrt-Imn, daughter of the High Priest of Amun Menkheperre, who was mn‘t n Hnsw-p3-hrd in addition to Sm‘yt n Imn 
and hsyt n p3 3 n Mwt (Cairo JE 29704 and JE 95836). 

7 See Naguib 1990 207-210. 

§ Porter — Moss 19727 103 (306): Vittmann 2002; Frood 2010. 
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by some of them in the Khonsu temple for decades. As a result, the hereditary transmission of priestly and adminis- 
trative offices recorded by those documents provide us with more individuals in service of the god, predominantly 
Khonsu in Thebes, and whole families holding the same titles generation after generation. 

Between these families can be found some prominent Theban lineages, well-known because of their high posi- 
tions and devotion to Amun; and even though there is no attestation of hm-ntr tpy n Hnsw, the leading positions 
in the Khonsu priesthood were accumulated in the hands of some of their members. Unlike during earlier times, the 
offices of Second, Third and Fourth hm-ntr priest of Khonsu are frequently attested and can be counted among the 
most influential offices of the Libyan period’; while it is true that, sometimes, the genealogical information confirm 
the existence of certain titles at an earlier moment, even if they were not attested through contemporary evidence 
during the 21* Dynasty. 

In this respect, individuals belonging to the Nakhtefmut family were hm-nir 2-nw n Hnsw, Nesipagashuty’s 
family managed to inherit the title of hm-ntr 3-nw n Hnsw, as well as some members of the family of Nebneteru 
were hm-ntr 4-nw n Hnsw’. Once again, looking at the grouping of titles one may note that, apart from being part of 
a more elaborate hierarchy of Khonsu, the individuals involved usually belonged also to Mut’s and Amun’s person- 
nel; thus, holding offices within the three gods of the Theban divine triad in combination is a feature of the individu- 
als connected to the highest offices of Khonsu at that time. 

Additionally, we must pay attention to a further source of information that will definitely have a significant ef- 
fect on the perception of Khonsu’s personnel during the 22" and 23" Dynasties: more than one hundred graffiti 
scratched by priests of Khonsu and Amun on the roof of the Khonsu temple in Karnak date back to this period’. 
It is not my intention to discuss the chronology, location, possible motivation or religious significance of these 
inscriptions, neither their value as testimonies of personal piety, which is irrefutable*. However, I find necessary to 
underline a few ideas. 

Most of the graffiti give us just fragments of information, not really significant except for their own value as a 
corpus. The reconstruction of sequences of office holders becomes an impossible task; and, in contrast to the statu- 
ary, most of the time a graffito only mentions his author, or at most his father. Notwithstanding, it is possible to 
distinguish different families in service of Khonsu, whose members bore and inherited mainly wab priest or God’s 
Fathers functions: as “nh.f-n-Mwt's descendants, that during three generations held these kind of offices related to 
the Khonsu temple and his main god’. 

Therefore, according to the available sources, two ranks of priestly positions could be differentiated during the 
Libyan period: a clergy composed by w‘b priests and God’s Fathers of Khonsu, attested only by the graffiti; and a 
higher status group of priests —Second, Third and Fourth m-ntr priests, as well as other minor priestly functions— 
attested by the statues and funerary materials of the Theban upper class. Nevertheless, this large group of personnel 
of Khonsu in Thebes and its increasing number of associated offices contrast with the decline of servants of Khonsu 
the Child; fact that might be related to a shift in the political priorities or within the institution itself, or maybe to the 
significant drop in the number of women within the material record. 

Regarding the 25" Dynasty and the transition to the Saite period, the sources nearly coincide in nature with 
Libyan period’s materials, though they have been significantly reduced in number. 

With the titles w% and it-ntr n Hnsw still occurring most frequently, the number of graffiti on the roof of the 
Khonsu temple decreased, and reconstructing families of priests is an arduous task®. Moreover, in order to coffins, 
statues, stelae, etc., finding long genealogies attached to the service of the god becomes less common. Simultane- 
ously, the panoply of Libyan titles seems to be greatly reduced and no leading functionaries of the Theban hierarchy 
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View Broekman 2011. 
> For a review on the Theban priestly families under the Libyan rule, see: Bierbrier 1975 54-101; Broekman 2011. 
The most significant grafhiti—around 334— were studied in greater detail and published by H. Jacquet-Gordon in: Jacquet-Gor- 
don 2003. 
* Regarding these matters, besides Jacquet-Gordon 2003, see: Degardin 1984; Degardin 2009; Degardin 2010. 
° Graffiti n° 99, 100, 102, 103 and 104 from Jacquet-Gordon 2003 40-42. 
° A family of w% priests of Khonsu can be reconstructed from the graffiti n° 165, 235, 236, 237 and 238, although their date 
is uncertain and may vary from the 25" to the 30" Dynasty (Jacquet-Gordon 2003 61, 82-83). 
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of Khonsu are attested. Nevertheless, most of the Khonsu’s servants were characterized as kbhw n Hnsw n Bnnt, 
title that occasionally appears before the 25" Dynasty'. As usual, these individuals also held certain positions in rela- 
tion to other gods; however, even though Amun and Mut are still present, another deity emerges notably through 
their titulatures: the Theban god Montu, whose servants became a really prominent group of clergy by the later 
Third Intermediate Period’. 

In this respect, it should be highlighted that all the Libationers of Khonsu attested in the surviving record were 
hm-ntr priests of Montu, despite the fact that just a few of them were Libationers; otherwise they do not have a 
relation to Khonsu cults. Additionally, personal names with Khonsu, such as Ankhefenkhonsu, Neskhonsu or Djed- 
khonsiuefankh’, are quite popular in the Third Intermediate Period; and although many priests of Montu —and also 
their wives— adopted this kind of names at this time, only ‘nh,f-n-Hnsw i, a significant member of the Besenmut 
family, was also Libationer of Khonsu‘. 

Notwithstanding it would be premature to propose any theory in this regard, it is possible to suggest the exist- 
ence of a connection between the office of Libationer of Khonsu and the priesthood of Montu. Furthermore, given 
the transference of Montu’s association with kingship to Khonsu at Karnak during the New Kingdom —proposed 
by C. M. Sheikholeslami (Sheikholeslami 2009 362)-, the relationship between both personnel during this period 
may have had a similar nature. 

On the other hand, it is also remarkable that two different High Priests of Amun, father and son, were both hm- 
ntr priests of Khonsu the Child: Haremakhet® and Harkhebi vii’, son and grandson of the King Shabako respectively. 

On balance, and even though the grafhti give us the same type of information as for the previous period, the 
likely connection between certain servants of Khonsu and the clergy of Montu, as well as the relationship between 
some male members of the royal family with the cult of Khonsu the Child are distinctive facts to take into account. 


CONCLUSION 


From the preceding discussion it might be proposed that the nature of the personnel of Khonsu experienced 
some transformations during the Third Intermediate Period; their cult and temple organisation appear to be subject 
to certain changes depending on the political situation at Thebes. 

Besides the undoubted leading role of Amun’s hierarchy, from the Ramesside Period the child in the divine 
family started to attract increasing attention announcing the beginning of the mammisiac religion. The increase of 
priests and officials in service of Khonsu from the 21 Dynasty at Thebes can hardly be seen as a casual fact. In this 
regard, the Theban High Priests of Amun, their wives and heirs, possibly decided to promote the cult of the triad as 
a means to legitimate their dynasty; maybe considering Khonsu in Thebes and Khonsu the Child as two sides of the 
same coin. Consequently, the cult of the divine heir could have been used for legitimation purposes by the human 
reflection of the divine family, the family of the Theban High Priests. 

However, one should bear in mind that most of the Khonsu’s servants -both men and women- usually perform 
functions on behalf of the three main Theban gods during the whole Third Intermediate Period. In this regard, 
proposing the existence of any overlap in duties within the cults of Amun, Mut and Khonsu is not a fanciful idea. 
Moreover, the existence of a hierarchical organization involving these personnel could be considered as well. 


' See, for instance: BM EA 10312, the Horkhebi’s decree (vide supra) or the family of Nesperennub (Taylor 2004 8-15). 
The study of the clergy and cult of Montu in the 25" Dynasty cannot be divorced from C. M. Sheikholeslami’s research; for 
this subject, see Sheikholeslami 2009. 

For a recent reflection on ancient Egyptian personal names, including examples where Khonsu is involved, see Vittmann 
2013. 

* Cairo CG 41001bis. 

> Cairo CG 42204. 

° Papyrus Brooklyn 47.218.3. 
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The subordination of Khonsu’s hierarchy —and likely Mut’s— to the one of Amun would explain why the head 
of this institution appears not to have even existed, or why the high functionaries are poorly attested. During the 
21* Dynasty the authority of the High Priest of Amun might have conflicted with other positions of power, maybe 
higher cultic roles were not even conceivable at Thebes. Nevertheless, leading functions such as Second, Third and 
Fourth Hm-nTr priest of Khonsu appear during the Libyan period. 

Even though the northern rulers tried to recover the control of the south, their policies culminated in a de facto 
fragmentation of Egypt. The personnel of Khonsu augmented and diversified when the influence from the north 
waned in Thebes, or else when the kings made considerable concessions to the Theban priestly families. According- 
ly, the creation of priestly functions and the distribution of these between the Theban most notable linages —mainly 
connected to the priesthood of Amun-, in addition to the significant growth in lower-rank priests attested through 
the graffiti, reflect a new political context. 

This milieu turned around when the 25" Dynasty established his authority, which was mainly centred on the 
south of the country, in particular at Thebes. At that time a large number of the Libyan offices cease to be mentioned 
in the sources, and subsequently the collection of functions related to Khonsu’s cult returned to a more limited pat- 
tern. 

It is likely that the personnel of Khonsu readapted their cultic role due to political reasons, perhaps to meet some 
Kushite needs. Needs that appear to be linked in some way with the rising priesthood of the original main Theban 
god Montu, and that could have intended to enhance the legitimacy of the new dynasty. While Khonsu the Child 
seems to go hand in hand with the ruling family at Thebes once again. 

The incompleteness of the material record and the consequent difficulties when drawing interpretations com- 
plicate the reconstruction of the cult institution of Khonsu. However, a systematic and consistent compilation and 
analysis of the available biographical and genealogical data allow us to gain an idea of the internal structure and or- 
ganization of his servants and the roles that they played in the Theban society during the Third Intermediate Period. 
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ON THE ORIENTATION OF THE MAGICAL BRICKS 
TUTANKHAMUN S BURIAL CHAMBER 


— Maria Rosa GUASCH-JANE! — 


According to the Book of the Dead (BD) chapter 151, a set of four magical bricks of unbaked clay with a figure 
on top had to be placed in niches carved on the four walls of the burial chamber, with an amulet on top oriented 
to a specific cardinal point and its face towards the opposite side, for protection of the deceased. Each brick was 
inscribed with a magical spell. 

As part of the funerary rituals, magical bricks were placed in the burial chamber of the Egyptian tombs since 
the New Kingdom Period (1539-1075 BC) to ward off enemies that might approach from any of the four cardinal 
points. The earliest known magical bricks appeared in Thebes during the reign of Thutmosis III (1479-1425 BC) of 
the 18" Dynasty and the latest dated to the reign of Nectanebo I (380-362 BC) of the 30" Dynasty *. 

Magical bricks had been found in both royal and private tombs, although they have rarely survived in good 
condition inside the tombs, with the exception of Tutankhamun’s tomb and the few preserved ones that have been 
published in several studies *. 

Only in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber, the four magical bricks with their figures were found untouched in their 
niches on the four walls. The orientation of the magical bricks in all four directions is believed to be of a Heliopolitan 
origin *. In some cases, however, the orientation of the discovered magical bricks does not correspond to what is 
mentioned in the classical or ideal BD chapter 151 °. This is the case of Tutankhamun’s tomb. This fact and the pres- 
ence of a new magical brick with an Osiris figure in the burial chamber are still a mistery. 

This article investigates why the orientation of Tutankhamun’s magical bricks was changed considering a new 
perspective: the three wines found in his burial chamber. 


TUTANKHAMUN S MAGICAL BRICKS 


In the tomb of Tutankhamun (1332-1322 BC), which was found intact by Howard Carter in 1922 at the Valley 
of Kings (KV 62) in Thebes, four magical bricks were found in the burial chamber, untouched, in their niches on 
the four walls, as Figure 1 shows. 

Tutankhamun was provided with the standard amulet figures: a mummiform (ushebti-like) figure, a djed, a torch 
and an Anubis figure. However, three of them (east, west and south) were not oriented according to the Book of the 
Dead instructions. 

Documented in some preserved papyri from the 18 Dynasty (1539-1292 BC) until the Ptolemaic Period 
(305-30 BC), the sections d-g of the BD chapter 151 indicate the orientation of each brick and its figure. A mum- 
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miform figure should be placed in the northern niche (N wall) facing south, a djed pillar (of blue glaze and gold) in 
the western niche (W wall) facing east, a reed with a wick inside -a torch- in the southern niche (S wall) facing north, 
and a recumbent Anubis should be placed in the eastern niche (E wall) facing west '. The orientation in all four direc- 
tions provides full magical protection *. 

Apart from the four magical bricks that were found in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber, Carter found a fifth magi- 
cal brick in the room beyond the burial chamber, the treasury *. They are all now on display at the Egyptian Museum 
in Cairo. 

In Tutankhamun’s burial chamber (Fig. 1), the ushebti magical brick (Carter no. 259, Cairo Museum Journal 
d’Entrée 61377) was found on the northern niche, facing south (Fig. 2); this brick with its mummiform figure was 
the only correctly oriented according to the BD 151. 

The djed magical brick (no. 260, JE 61379) was found on the southern niche, facing east (Fig. 3), and the Anubis 
magical brick (no. 258, JE 61376) was found on the western niche, facing north (Fig. 4). 

The torch magical brick (no. 263, JE 62357) was not found in the burial chamber on the east, as it would be 
expected, but on the floor of the treasury * in front of the Anubis shrine *. On the eastern niche, instead of the torch, 
there was an extra magical brick with an Osiris figure (no. 257, JE 61378) (Fig. 5) facing south, which is not men- 
tioned in the BD 151. 

The texts of Tutankhamun’s mummiform, torch and djed magical bricks and their figures on top were found cor- 
rectly related. Nevertheless, the magical brick of Osiris had the text of the torch, as in the BD no brick of Osiris or 
its spell is mentioned, while no text was found on the Anubis brick, possibly because the Anubis figure occupied all 
the available space °. 

Why were those magical bricks found in different orientations to the eastern, western and southern niches? 
What was the meaning for these directions? 


TUTANKHAMUN 'S SYMBOLIC WINES 


Twenty-three two-handled wine jars (amphorae) were found in the annexe chamber of Tutankhamun, a store- 
room for housing oils, unguents, wine and food ’. Furthermore, in his burial chamber another three wine amphorae 
were found lying on the ground between the outermost shrine and the walls (Fig. 1). 

In ancient Egypt, wine was mainly consumed by the royal family and the high classes whereas the common 
people drank wine only in religious festivals. Wine was a funerary, divine offering *. The presence of wine jars in 
the Egyptian tombs has been documented at Abydos and Saqgara since the Early Dynastic Period (2950-2575 
BC) °. In the pyramid texts of King Unis at the end of the S™ Dynasty (2450-2325 BC), five different wines were 
included in the offering lists, and in those texts god Osiris is referred as Lord of wine “°. In the Theban royal tombs, 
from Horemheb (1319-1292 BC) to Ramesses II (1279-1213 BC), scenes painted in the walls show how the King 
is granted the throne of Osiris for offering wine '!. Grapes and the wine were symbols of resurrection as recorded in 
the royal scribe Nakht papyrus (BM 10471), where a vine is leading to the nose of Osiris, and in Sennefer’s tomb 
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(IT 96), in which a vine is painted on the ceiling '. Wine symbolism was supposed to be only based on the red 
colour and no references to the wine’s colour had been found on wine inscriptions ”. Nevertheless, the presence of 
both red and white wines has been identified in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber for symbolic reasons *. 

Chemical analysis of the residue samples from eight of the amphorae found in Tutankhamun’s tomb, now on dis- 
play at the Cairo Museum, were performed through the method * for wine markers in archaeology using the liquid 
chromatography mass spectrometry in tandem (LC/MS/MS) technique. Tartaric acid grape marker- and syringic 
acid -red grape marker- had been identified in the residue samples °. 

As Figure 1 shows, the three wine jars in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber were found on the floor situated to the 
east, west and south. The results of the analysis of these amphorae revealed that they contained three kinds of wines: 
in the western amphora (Carter no. 195, JE 62314), with the inscription “Year 9, wine of the Estate of Aten of the 
Western River, chief vintner Sennufe” °, there was a red wine ’, in the eastern amphora (Carter no. 180, JE 62316), 
with the inscription “Year 5, wine from the Estate of Tutankhamun-Ruler of Southern-On in the Western River, 
chief vintner Khaa’” §, there was a white wine ®. In the southern amphora (Carter no. 260, JE 62315), with the inscrip- 
tion ” Year S, shedeh of very good quality of the Estate of Aten of the Western River, chief vintner Rer” '° the results 
of the analysis revealed that the shedeh, a highly appreciated wine, was made from red-grapes ''. The raw material 
of shedeh was uncertain until this sample was analysed. Since a century ago, scholars discussed if it was made from 
pomegranates or grapes. The results of this research allowed to reveal the grape origin of the shedeh that, according 
to Salt papyrus 825 in the British Museum (BM 10051) of the Late Period (715-332 BC) -the only text that refers 
to shedeh’s preparation-, it was filtered and heated ". 

Asymbolic purpose behind the positioning of the three wine amphorae surrounding the Tutankhamun’s mum- 
mified body in his burial chamber has been suggested: the red wine in the western amphora was for his transfigura- 
tion as Osiris-Re in the evening, the shedeh in the southern amphora was for his nocturnal trip through the southern 
sky -as the most difficult step in his transfiguration- and the white wine in the eastern amphora was for his transfigu- 
ration as Re-Horakhy in the morning '°. Meanwhile, the wines found in the annexe were no doubt offerings of the 
usual kind for sustenance in the afterlife “*. 


DISCUSSION 


Three of the four magical bricks (east, west and south) found in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber do not corre- 
spond to the orientations mentioned in BD chapter 151 and in those geographical orientations three wines were 
found for use as a symbolic drink for the King’s resurrection. Why were three magical bricks (E, W, S) not oriented 
according to the instructions of the Book of the Dead? And why an Osiris brick was introduced instead of the torch? 
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The changes in the positioning of Tutankhamun’s magical bricks had been attributed to errors or carelessness 
after the Amarna Period (c. 1350 BC) '. Nevertheless, according to Aldred ? the officials in charge of the burial ar- 
rangements would not have installed all four magical bricks incomplete -with the torch missing in the burial cham- 
ber- and ineffectual -the east, west and south orientations do not follow the BD 151. 

According to Régen °, the errors may not have been recognised as such by the ancient Egyptians and they would 
be innovations introduced to enhance the efficiency of the ritual. 

This new orientation, or re-orientation, of Tutankhamun’s magical bricks with respect to the BD 151 would cor- 
respond with a new conception of the burial chamber related to the religious breakdown at the end of Akhenaten’s 
reign (1353-1336 BC). The religious changes after Akhenaten’s death led to the symbolic union of Re and Osiris: 
Re enters into Osiris and Osiris enters into Re daily, and the combination is dissolved again daily *. Osiris hymn on 
the southern wall at Horemheb’s tomb in Saqqara, dating to the reign of Tutankhamun, describes Osiris as the noc- 
turnal manifestation of Re °. Osiris hymn was carved in the south wall in the access to the second columned-hall; the 
north wall was left entirely undecorated. The reason for Osiris hymn in the south wall might have been that Osiris 
was identified with Orion, the most visible southern constellation in Egypt and astral aspect of Osiris °. 

The figure of Osiris and Re united is represented in the Book of the Solar Osirian unity found on the exterior of 
the second -inner- shrine of Tutankhamun (no. 237, JE 60666) ’. 

The image represents the daily cycle: every evening the sun god Re descends into the realm of the dead and must 
become Osiris, at night Osiris absorbed into Re becomes the night sun *. In the morning, Re arises from the arms 
of Osiris and is reborn as Re-Horakhty. This new post-Amarna religious beliefs would have been the reason for the 
changes in Tutankhamun’s eastern, western and southern magical bricks. 

The Anubis magical brick (no. 258) on the western niche might be related to the specific functions of the jackal- 
god Anubis and his funerary role on the west. Anubis is watchful guardian, protector of the necropolis and of the 
King’s body in the west *. The role of Anubis is to order the transfiguration, facilitate the process of ascent and per- 
form the embalming process. During the ritual, the transfigured king assumed Anubis identity while assisting as a 
separate entity in the celestial ascent '°. Two Anubis emblems (no. 194, JE 61374 and no. 202, JE 61375) '! in the 
western corners of Tutankhamun’s burial chamber (Fig. 1) might have been used in the ceremony of the Opening of 
the mouth, which is depicted on the northern wall. The reorientation of the Anubis magical brick from east to west 
might be related to the new conception of Re, who becomes Osiris in the evening, at the end of the Amarna Period 
and of the west as the place where the transfiguration process begins. 

The djed magical brick (no. 260) (Fig. 1) on the southern niche might be related to the stellar destiny of Osiris 
at night '”. The djed pillar, Osiris emblem, was an architectural symbol of support and duration. Since the New King- 
dom Period, the djed was identified with Osiris’ backbone. This is a stable structure that protects the spinal cord 
‘8, As an amulet, the djed protected the dead for resurrection and it promised life. Neurological aspects might have 
been involved in its conception in relation to life and dead. The Osirian resurrection was related to the interior of 
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the body of the dead linked to the vertebral column '. This could mean that the ancient Egyptians already knew the 
importance of the spinal cord and that an injury to the spinal cord, especially at cervical level, may cause permanent 
and global deficits or even death *. This damage would also make resurrection impossible. 

A djed pillar amulet (no. 250) ° was found in the burial chamber on the ground oriented to the south, between 
Tutankhamun’s innermost shrine and the sarcophagus *. This djed amulet would have been raised for Tutankhamun 
as a final act for renewing life after he had been placed in the granite sarcophagus *. The djed amulet oriented to the 
south supports that the djed magical brick was reoriented (south) to protect Tutankhamun’s transfiguration into 
Osiris at night. The most important step in the resurrection was the union of the ba-soul with the body, which took 
place at midnight from the 6" to the 7" hour, as it is represented in the southern wall of Tutmosis III’s (KV 34) burial 
chamber °. 

Tutankhamun’ transfiguration into Osiris took place in the southern night sky, and this required protection. For 
this reason, the djed magical brick would had been placed on the southern niche to protect him from the enemies at 
night while the southern amphorae containing shedeh had to be drinked. 

The Osiris magical brick (no. 257) on the eastern niche, facing south (Fig. 1), is not mentioned in BD 151. 
However, a brick with an Osiris figure was also found on the northern niche in the burial chamber of Amenhotep 
III (1390-1353 BC)’s tomb (WV 22) ’. Osiris figure was considered to be a further guarantee of efficacy *. In coffins 
dating to the late Old Kingdom Period (c. 2200 BC), an inscription for Anubis refers to the western desert and the 
front addresses to Osiris as provider of offerings connected with the east *. The introduction of this Osiris magical 
brick on the eastern niche might have been used to protect the place where Tutankhamun will be finally resurrected 
in the morning (the east) and might have faced south because this was the most significant place in Tutankhamun’s 
transfiguration (where the djed magical brick was). 

The torch magical brick (no. 263) was found on the floor of the treasury, in the access from the burial chamber in 
front of Anubis shrine. According to Carter '° it , was not dropped there by mere chance”. The torch brick might have 
not been placed in a niche to allow its use in a ceremony that took place at the closing of the tomb ''. The torch magi- 
cal brick was found as if watching over the burial chamber while protecting the treasury and some grains of charcoal 
found on the ground beside the torch indicate that it was lifted . 

The four magical bricks in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber were protecting the King’s body and, although the 
torch magical brick was not placed there, it was kept inside the tomb as if illuminating Anubis shrine and the treas- 
ury. This might indicate that the torch functioned as a magical brick and, for this reason, had to be placed closer to 
the King and protecting the treasury where his viscera had been stored. 


CONCLUSION 


Three magical bricks (E, W and S) found intact in their niches on the walls of Tutankhamun’s burial chamber do 
not follow the indications of the Book of the Dead chapter 151. In the same geographical orientations, three wine 
jars were found for Tutankhamun’s transfiguration as Osiris-Re. Those wines helped the King in his three-step trans- 
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figuration: evening (red wine), night (shedeh) and morning (white wine). The results presented suggest that the 
reorientation of Tutankhamun’s magical bricks might have had been for the same purpose and that the differences 
in the magical bricks’ geographical position should not be attributed to errors in relation to the BD, but to changes 
in the rituals due to the new religious beliefs after the Amarna Period. 

The Anubis magical brick in the western niche might had been to protect Tutankhamun’s transfiguration in the 
evening, the djed magical brick in the southern niche to protect him at night and the Osiris magical brick on the east- 
ern niche to protect him in the morning. The results of this research confirm the Osirian protection in Tutankhamun’s 
burial chamber as revealed by the djed magical brick found in the southern niche and supported by the djed amulet 
found inside the shrines to the south. The Osiris magical brick facing south pointed to the place where the crucial step 
in his Osirian transfiguration took place. The geographical orientation of the rest of objects found in Tutankhamun’s 
burial chamber should be investigated considering the religious changes at the end of the Amarna Period. 
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Fig. 1. Drawing of the objects found in Tutankhamun's 
burial chamber. Niches on the walls contained the four 
magical bricks with amulet-figures on top: a mummiform 
figure on the northern niche (259), Anubis figure on the 
western niche (258), the djed pillar on the southern niche 
(260), and Osiris figure on the eastern niche (257). Three 
wine-jars were on the floor: the red wine to the west (195), 
the shedeh to the south (206) and the white wine to the 
east (180). To the south, between the sarcophagus and the 
innermost shrine, a djed pillar (250), Osiris emblem, was 
found (Copyright: Celso Pereira) 




































Fig. 2. 
The ushebti magical brick (259) on the northern niche, The Djed magical brick (260) on the southern niche, 
as it was found in Tutankhamun'’s burial chamber as it was found in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber 


(Copyright: Griffith Institute, University of Oxford) (Copyright: Griffith Institute, University of Oxford) 
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Fig. 4. 
Anubis magical brick (258) on the western niche, as it was 
found in Tutankhamun’s burial chamber (Copyright: Griffith 
Institute, University of Oxford) 

















Fig. 5. 

Osiris magical brick (257) on the eastern niche, as it was 
found in Tutankhamun’ burial chamber (Copyright: Griffith 
Institute, University of Oxford) 
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THE PHENOMENON OF PERSONAL RELIGION 
IN THE RAMESSIDE PERIOD, FROM THE POEM 
OF RAMSES II. THROUGH TO THE PRAYERS 
OF RAMSES III. 


— DIANA LIESEGANG — 


The Personal Religion is one of the most interesting and influencing historic —religious Phenomenons of Ancient 
Egypt and based on a long tradition with roots in the area of religious belief, cultic practice and the mental ideas of 
the right acting by the divine orders, how the teachings of the Old and Middle Kingdom give example. This religious 
Phenomenon presents an extraordinary concept of the personal relation between the individual and the divinity, 
regardless the status or power of a person. The evolution of the Personal Religion, especially in the time of the New 
Kingdom, shows a highly interesting process from a specific religious — cultic aspect to a great conception of a new 
religious dimension, which had a big impact on the entire Egyptian society, starting by the Pharaoh down to the 
common people. The sources for the development of these new dimension and her different spiritual appearances 
lay in the time of the early 18.Dynasty, where a new imagination about the contact between the god and the people 
starts to change the cultic life and the roles of the religious participants. The idea to do the things in a good and right 
way and to act after the will of the divinity was connected with the picture of a generous father, who cares about 
the people like about his children or a shepherd caring about his herd (Assmann 1983, 183), an imagination which 
appears for example in the famous teaching of Merikare (Assmann 1987, 51). The god is presented as a generous 
creator of all things in the nature and the cosmic world and care about his people in a very positive and personal way. 
The picture of the good shepherd or herdsman is one of the most essential motifs in the conception of the Personal 
Religion (Breasted 1912, 346), here emphasized by the famous words spoken by the god in the teaching of Merikare: 
“Well provided the people, the flock of God.” The Papyrus Boulaq 17(P.Kairo CG 58038), which dated in the time 
of the reign of Amenhotep IL, is the earliest written testimony for the idea of a Creator- God, who is distinguished by 
his Uniqueness as the One and Only source of life (Luiselli, 2004). The idea of a sole god, who creates all things and 
guide the fate of the world is an essential aspect of the Phenomenon of the Personal Religion and only presented in 
many written and artistic sources of this epoch. The god doesn’ t appear in only one special form because one of his 
most important characteristics is his secret and hidden nature. The media of the light , the air and the Nile are some 
of his methods to reveal a part of his nature to the populace. The relation is characterized by the directly and open 
contact between the divinity and the worshippers without any third mediator constructing the spiritual exchange be- 
tween the divine and the human world. The god, mostly Amun-Re, the most powerful god of the Egyptian pantheon 
in the begin of the New Kingdom, possess an open ear for the prayers of the common people and acts as a fair judge, 
incorruptible and fair, an ethic instance for the whole world (Assmann 1983, 264). 


“You are Amun, the Vizir of the poor! 

He never has to one who did not bribe said: “ Go away from my Court!” 
“You are Amun, the ferry man, who runs over the poor! 

He never has to one who had not paid the fare thereof said: 

“ Go away from my boat! “ (AHG 1975, 388) 
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This special kind of personal contact, trust and nearness between the populace and the deities was independent 
of any religious support or control by the priests as the cultic messangers and representatives of the pharaoh. The 
Egyptian king was the chief-priest and the mediator between the divine world and his folk. This special role of the 
spiritual messenger or mediator could now be played from a private person, acting as a speaker of the gods. A statue 
of Amenhotep, Son of Hapu, the famous official of Amenhotep III. possess an inscription, where he invites the peo- 
ple to tell him his affairs for presenting them to the gods . 


“ You people of Karnak, who wanted to see Amun, come to me! 
I sign Your petitions. I am the rapporter of this god!” (Urk.IV, 1835) 


This inscription is an excellent example for the loss of royal might and status of the Egyptian king as the most 
important contact between the gods and the populace. The king must share his function as a messanger with every 
private man. The hidden god is now approachable for very common man and the exclusive position of the sovereign 
as mediator between the divine and the human world is getting lost. It exist many archeological testimonies about 
the traces of the Personal Religion in the cultic and the daily life of the common people, for example by the excellent 
modell of the village Deir el Medineh as a place of intensive cultic practice, in the sense of the Personal Religion. 
Many written and artistic sources like papyri, ostraca, stelaes or statues tell about the meeting between the worship- 
pers and the gods. They tell about the wishes of the people in these days, about their calls for help in the case for 
illness, poorness or juristic sorrows, hoping on the divine mercy and justice. The time of the early 18. Dynasty is 
significant for a lot of cultic practices for regulating the spiritual exchange between men and deities and a very special 
form of manifestation of the divine element in the contact of the divinity with the Egyptian sovereign. The use of 
omina, dreams and almost oracles was a favourite method for the presentation of the divinity and his intentions con- 
cerning the relation with the king and symbolize a new media of divine manifestation in the New Kingdom(Shirun- 
Grumach, 1993). The famous rapports about the oracles of Amun-Re for the queen Hatshepsut and Thutmose III. 
are excellent examples for the demonstration of the divine intention of the deities. The oracles are the divine tool 
for election and legitimation of these two sovereigns as ruler about Egypt and reflect the divine will of Amun-Re 
(Assmann 1987, 51).And it was a kind of communication between the god for explaining his divine intentions and 
commandments to the royal worshippers by taking shape in the form of an oracle. In the begin of the 19.Dynasty 
started a lot of new beginnings in politic, religion and culture and the Ramesside period contains many testimonies 
for the impact of the Personal Religion at the royal literature and demonstrates the change of the role of the Egyptian 
king in this epoch. A famous example is the so called “ Poem” of Ramses IL, inscribed in his texts about the Battle of 
Kadesh (1274 BC) against the Hittites. In a moment of highest danger at the battlefield spoke the Egyptian pharaoh 
a prayer to the god Amun-Re and calls the god for salvation. The sudden arriving of his troops, which saved the life 
of the pharaoh in this military confrontation, was a sign for Ramses IL., a sign, that Amun-Re heard his call and send 
him a positive response in this manifestation of quickly military suport. Ramses II. calls the god as his father and re- 
member the god, that a father didn’t ignore his son (Gardiner 1960). This express one of the great topics of the idea 
of Personal Religion, namely that the god as an ethic instance, a generous and merciful god, cares about his people. 


“There is no god, who forget his creature.” 


“There is no god, who forgets him, who was active for him.” (Assmann 1983, 160) 


Ramses II. shows with his insight about the power of Amun-Re another evident motif of the Personal Religion, 
the immense worth of help of the divinity. 


“T found Amun more useful than millions of infantry, than hundreds of thousands of chariotry 
and than a ten thousand of brothers and children united with one heart. There is no work of 


many men but Amun is more useful than they.” (Gardiner 1960, 10) 


The open and directly presentation of the Egyptian king in the moment of highest danger, searching for help by 
the divinity in a situation of fear and loneliness is a very special contain for an official royal text and a great demon- 
stration of numerous motifs of the Phenomenon of Personal Religion. The “Poem” of Ramses II. can be regarded 
as an extra — ordinary peace of Egyptian literature and furthermore as an unique example of Personal Religion in a 
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royal inscription. The inscriptions of his successor Rameses III., the most important king of the 20.Dynasty and the 
last great sovereign in the New Kingdom continue this model of presentation of the intensive relation and nearness 
between the pharaoh and the deities. This idea of contiguity is emphasized by a series of terms and sentences, which 
are typicall for the language of the Personal Religion and can be found too in the prayers of the common people. 
Ramses III. is famous in history as the great warrior king and the victor about the Seapeople, and this image is immor- 
talized in monumental battle reliefs in his temples. The pictures show the invincible king by defeating the enemies 
and the inscriptions tell about the warlike power of Ramses III. using a highly metaphorical language with aggressive 
images (Liesegang 2008, 78 — 80). So it is interesting and very remarkable, that another side of the personality and 
royal identity of Ramses III. was covered for a long time in history and science by his image as great warrior. The 
other side symbolize the full contrast to the picture of the warlike king and victor about the Seapeople. Ramses III. 
was a very religious sovereign, who made many precious gifts and donations to the temples, how the great Papyrus 
Harris I. reports. The list of his enormous donations and monuments for the temple of Amun-Re and for the temples 
of other deities give an impressive picture of the religious activities and generosity of Ramses III., who expressed by 
this way his loyal relation and gratitude to the gods. But more evident is the fact, that the royal texts of Ramses III. 
contain a great part of terms and motifs of the Personal Religion, what proofs the growing impact of this religious — 
historic evolution on the royal literature and ideology during the Ramesside period. The pharaoh speaks in a series 
of impressive prayers and hymns about his special contiguity to Amun-Re, who is his divine father. Amun-Re is also 
the ruler and the divine judge about the life and the fate of the Egyptian king. Ramses III. is interested in every way 
to handle after the commandments and the wish of Amun-Re and he bows to the divine will of the god. 


“You set a lifespan, You fix Destiny, 

Fate and Fortune are governed by Your decree. 

There is no god who is your equal, 

but You alone are the Maker, of whatever exist.” (AHG 1975,415) 


The king himself tries to fulfill all wishes of the god, who is here again the Creator-God possessing the might 
about all things. The divinity handles and intervenes in the fate of the world and of every single person, beginning 
by the pharaoh down to the common people. Ramses III. obeys in every way to the divine commandments and 
recognizes the positive results of the good acting in the name of Amun-Re. He realizes, that accepting and following 
the divine orders is the best way for a content life. Ramses III. speaks by using the symbolic language of the Personal 
Religion in a highly sensitive way, about the special position and the might of Amun-Re and shows himself as a hum- 
ble and religious worshipper like his subjects. 


“Tam aware of Your form, I know Your nature. 
I am versed in Your deity, more than any other god, 
and I have discovered the benefits of him who walks on Your way.” (AHG 1975, 410) 


The king wants to give the best for Amun-Re and try to create many gifts and great monuments for honouring 
the king of the gods, who elected him as son and as sovereign of Egypt. This model of “ do ut des” underline the 
intensive affinity between the god and the king, and the system for doing benefactions for receiving something 
positive back. Ramses III. bows under the will of Amun-Re and give him the absolutely might about his life and 
activities. Now controls the divine will all acts and things. Every success of the king is coming through the might of 
Amun-Re, and every action in war and peace depends on the divine will of the divinity. 


“ How much better is it, millions of times over him who relies on you, for him who trusts in you! 
Indeed, may you cause every land and every foreign land to know that you are the source of 
strength for Pharaoh, L.PH,, your son, over every land and foreign land. It is you who make the 
land of Egypt victorious — even your sole land without the hand of any army in it, but just your 
great strength which keeps it safe, because of the desire that you had made for Pharaoh, L.P.H,, 
since you had beheld him.” 
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The highly aggressive inscriptions about the wars of Ramses III. against the Lybians and the Seapeople present 
the picture of a dominating and powerful warrior king, who is invincible and victorious. The prayers and hymns of 
Ramses III. show a serious, modest and very religious sovereign, who wants to do his best for his divine father and 
knows all the time privilege to be the son of Amun-Re and to be the king of Egypt. The extraordinary relation be- 
tween Ramses III. and Amun-Re stands obviously under the sign of the Phenomenon of Personal Religion and the 
texts from the might and the grace of the divine ruler and his royal son, who depends on the attitude of the god by 
all his decisions and acts. 


“ Everyone who hides himself in your presence. 
Never shall calamity befall him. 
And his throne is etstablished in peace.” 


“ He who says “ My father”, concerning you, 
he is Lord of the Nine Bows.” (AHG 1975, 411) 


CONCLUSION 


The Phenomenon of the “Personal Religion” and especially in the focus of the royal literature presents itself as a 
mighty impact on the relationship between the king and the gods. The contact between the Egyptian sovereign and 
the divinity is supported by a spiritual exchange and cultic practice. But the most remarkable aspect is the role of 
the king, who appears in the image of the religious and modest sovereign, with the wish to make all things after the 
will of the god. He obeys to all divine orders and shows himself in a great humble habit and speaks words of deep- 
est religious devotion. Here is a really extraordinary aspect to find in comparision to the royal precessors of Ramses 
III.. Ramses IL., for example appeared too in the cultic life in the role of a priest, but the written sources of his reign 
show another priority of the contain and sense of the royal inscriptions. He also used an oracle of Amun-Re for his 
political decisions and let inscribe the “ Poem” at the walls of his temples, but he stood in another historic-political 
position, one century before Ramses III.. The inscriptions of Ramses III. are full of the motifs of the Personal Reli- 
gion and emphazise the absolutly power of Amun-Re. The god orders the world and the fate of the people after his 
will. In the long tradition of the Egyptian royal self-presentation it was always an essential point, that the pharaoh 
as the living son and the representative of the god appears in the cultic world in a very serious and religious habit. 
In this texts is a dimension of intensive religious presence and imagination, which is extraordinary in the Egyptian 
royal literature. Ramses III. presents a new aspect when he speaks in the same way and with the same words like his 
subjects. He acts like his folk and stands now on the same grade with them, what means, that he appears very human 
and personally. But this means also, that he loose something of his royal position and might. He can’t do or control 
something without the divine support of Amun-Re. In the early 18.Dynasty was the support by the deities with the 
help of an omina or an oracle important for the legitimation of a king, but in the Ramesside period and especially 
during the reign of Ramses III. is it a sign for a totally dependence of the gods and their divine will. The Ramesside 
period stood at her beginnings in the sign of a new start and the political idea to restore the imperial world of the 
18.Dynasty. The adopting of differents political and religious ideas of their precessors should be a legitimitation and 
a motivation for the new Ramesside kings, but it developed a change in the political system in Egyptian empire and 
opened the way for a new form of political state in Egypt. Ramses II. was the great role modell for Ramses IIL, but 
he lived in another political time as his famous ancestor. Ramses III. shows himself in the royal literature as very 
modest and deeply religious sovereign, obviously the royal propaganda presents him as a dangerous and invincible 
warrior king. His very extraordinary prayers and his great donations and benefactions for the temples of the gods 
demonstrate his extraordinary attitude and relation to the divine world. In the Culturel memory (Assmann and 
Holscher 1984) of Ancient Egypt has Ramses III. the place as one of the mightiest kings and last great ruler of the 
pharaonic empire. His reign is famous for his successful wars against the Seapeople and the Lybians and for the 
dramaticall fall of the Egyptian economy . But the literally sources demonstrate the religious attitude of the king in 
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the sense of a “ gr m”, a man who can be silent in the right moment how the teaching of Amenemope tells. The king 
appears as a person with a very personal, emotional and intensive realtion to the god, but also as a ruler who doesn’t 
create history or handle in a powerful way as the “ Lord of Acting”. The inscriptions of Ramses III. show his reign 
as a time of the zenith of deeply religious royal texts in the tradition of the Personal Religion and as the end of the 
mighty position as active and influencing king. All might and decisions come now only from Amun-Re. At this point 
it can be said, that Ramses III. was the most religious sovereign in the New Kingdom and presents an extraordinary 
heritage of literature of the culturel world of Ancient Egypt. He appears as a humble worshipper in the same way like 
his people and this demonstrates the lost of the evident position of the Egyptian sovereign as the chief-priest and 
the mediator between the gods and the people. And it symbolize too the lost of political control. The king can’t ap- 
proach anymore his people with the tool of religion. The changes in the position of the Egyptian king are a sign for 
the religious-political evolution in Egypt in this time and a sign for a new distribution of the wordly might. Amun-Re 
and his priests gain more and more wealth and political influence, which grows more and more in the late Ramesside 
period, preparing the way for the coming state of theocracy in the Third intermediate Period. 
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got AND iepol: 
SOME REMARKS ON ANIMAL CULT IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
ACCORDING TO CLASSICAL AND EGYPTIAN TEXTS! 


— ANGELO COLONNA — 


The practice of animal worship in Ancient Egypt continues to arouse questions and stimulate discussions: on 
the one hand a more accurate and precise formulation of the phenomenon is required and has actually been inves- 
tigated in recent debates,” on the other, attention must also be focused on the particular objects involved in this cult 
and on the clarification of their nature; their current characterization as “sacred animals” only provides a partial and 
imperfect definition while the plurality of alternative expressions often adopted reveals a persistent difficulty in re- 
lating with such a multifaceted class of beings. 

The chief purpose of this paper is to discuss the possibility to recognize an Egyptian terminology or categoriza- 
tion about these creatures, paying particular attention to the two main classes the texts allow us to identify and try- 
ing to ascertain the specific devices and the lexical choices by means of which such a distinction was communicated. 
In this perspective, the reference to written evidence will stand out as an approach as necessary as fruitful and rich of 
hints, even more taking into debt account the relative abundance the documentation shows both in terms of quan- 
tity and text types (stelae, ostraca and papyri); furthermore, these primary sources can be added to the secondary 
ones consisting of pieces of classical authors which, if treated with due caution, will give us precious information to 
complement and explicate the often laconic indications of the Egyptian texts. 


THE CLASSICAL SOURCES 


The critical examination of the Classical sources represents a moment of absolute preeminence, due not only to 
the great amount of indications they give on the subject but also to the relevance usually ascribed to them in the spe- 
cialistic literature; it was on the basis of the analysis of several passages of Greek and Latin writers that Wiedemann 
and Hopfner distinguished and arranged the sacred animals in three great categories: Tempeltier (or Inkorporation- 
stier), heiligen Tiere, Fetischetiere.° 

This classification has long maintained its value and still remains a point of reference in field studies.* It evidently 
implies a distinction of degree and a hierarchical arrangement of the classes identified, particularly of the first two;* 


‘The considerations presented in this paper concern some specific issues which are part of my, still in progress, Phd research 
on animal necropolis in Egypt. 

For a critical and comprehensive dissertation on this topic, see Fitzenreiter 2003 1-32 and 229-263, in particular p. 2: 
“Unter ,Tierkulten“ sollen solche Phanomene der pharaonischen Religion und Religiositat verstanden werden, in denen die 
Einbeziehung von lebenden oder toten Tieren eine besondere Rolle spielt”. 

> Cf. Hopfner 1913 12; Wiedemann 1912 22-28. 

* Cf. Lloyd 1976 Vol. 2 294-295; Kessler 1989 5; Ray 2001 345-346. Dodson 2009 1, plainly distinguishes between “Sacred 
animals” stricto sensu, i.e. “specific specimens of a given species that were held to be an earthly incarnation of a particular 
deity” and “Votive animals” as “representatives of a species whose embalmed remains could be offered by pilgrims coming 
to seek the favor of a deity”. 

The third class (fetish-animals) simply represents a subset of the second one. 
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their relationship has been described as a kind of monarchy, the latter being under the protection of the former, and 
it is characterized by three main features, closely related, which distinguish the Temple-animal from the Sacred ani- 
mals: first, the Temple-animal is a single specimen while the Sacred animals are numerous; secondly, it represents 
the earthly and visible manifestation of a god unlike the others, only held to be sacred; finally, as to the funerary 
practices, the former is entitled with a high sophisticated treatment and with a monumental single tomb while the 
latter usually receive more basic cares and a mass burial.’ 

Now, the main argument supporting this thesis, relies on the reading of the well known passage of Strabo (Geo- 
graphica XVII 1, 22); in describing the cults of the Momenphite Nome (ancient 7m3w, actual Kom el-Hisn in the 
Western Delta), the historian reads as follow: 


“The Momemphitae honour Aphrodité and a sacred cow is kept there, as is Apis in Memphis and Mnevis in Heliopolis. 
Now these animals are regarded as gods, but those in the other places (for in many either a bull or cow is kept) — those oth- 


ers, I say, are not regarded as gods, though they are held sacred”. 


The text shows an antithesis 9eo/-igpoi which seems to fit well to the first two levels of the hierarchy supposed by 
Hopfner and Wiedemann. However, upon a closer analysis, ambiguous points emerge requiring some remarks: in 
particular, Strabo is here referring only to cattle (both bulls and cows) and consequently the opposition 9eo/-iepoi 
should be understood as specifically limited to that species; in addition the 9¢o/ -class seems to include just Apis, 
Menvis and the cow of Momenphis, other specimens like the Buchis bull of Armant and the white cow of Aphro- 
ditopolis* (actual Atfih, ancient capital of the XXII nomos of Upper Egypt) being excluded even though the author 
shows to know them;? finally, it is not entirely clear whether the two terms qualify the relationship between the 
specimen and the whole species or just between single animals.* 

Because of these ambiguities, some scholars have questioned the reliability of Strabo’s account: Pestman thinks 
that the distinction drawn by the Greek author “is suspect” and that “He may have made it with some trivial, external 
criterion in mind, or it may be simply wrong or carelessly expressed” Kessler® has proposed a different explanation 
of the passage: he argues that Strabo borrowed the two words (and their corresponding meanings) from Greek 
religious associations working in Egypt during the Ptolemaic Period and being involved in worship and burial of sa- 
cred animals; these would never have been defined, in the official documents as ‘gods’ but always as ‘sacred animal.’ 
Conversely, according to him, these Greeks addressed as ‘god’ not a sacred living animal but the animal-standards 
carried in procession in occasion of the royal feast;* Strabo therefore, would have adopted this distinction even 
though “ohne prazise zu formulieren”’ 

Yet, on this specific point, the text is quite explicit: that a living specimen is intended results clearly from the 
verb tpégetat (“feed/nourish”), used again in XVII 1, 27 and XVII 1, 31, dedicated respectively to Apis and Mnevis, 
whose particular status is once more stressed by the noun 9¢6c¢.'° Therefore it seems that Strabo actually alludes to the 
existence of a difference in degree separating certain specific animals from all the others while, despite some possible 


= 


Cf, Lloyd 1976 Vol. 2 295. 
Strabo does not mention the name of this sacred cow, but it is known to us from a tomb, evidently set up for the animal 
(Kamal 1908 113-117) and froma stelae of Ptolemy I Soter (Urk. II 159-162) which, according to Spiegelberg (1920 260), 
was associated with the burial: it is 4s3t. The evidence on its cult, linked with that of Hathor, is partial, but a brief summary 
of the available material is provided in Pestman 1980 189-191; cf. also Griffiths 1977, 1170-1171. 
> XVII 1, 35 and XVII 1, 47; in the last passage Strabo does not explicitly mention the name of the bull of Armant but it is 
reasonable to assume that Buchis is intended (cf. Mond-Myers 1934 Vol. 2 27 and Pestman 1980 190). 
In that case, we should perhaps consider that the Buchis bull and the cow of Atfih simply were iepo/-animals to Strabo. 
Pestman 1980 190. 
° 1989 9-11. 
Kessler 1989 11 where he adds: “Die Griechen der Kultgemeinschaften verehrten personlich nicht das lokale Bild des Stieres als 
Apis, sondern den Hochgott Serapis...”. 
Kessler 1989 11. 
Kessler 1989 11. 
Notably, in the passage about Apis, the description of the specific marks of the animal immediately follows the statement on 
its nature, confirming that Strabo applies the term 9ed¢ to the very living specimen. 
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inconsistencies in his account and the fact that the term “god” is used — in the entire section about the animal wor- 
ship — only in relation to the Apis and Mnevis bulls, he proves to be well aware of this separation in other parts of his 
work: so, in the description of the honours granted to the crocodile in the nomos of Arsinoe, it is possible to deduce 
from his words the idea of some kind of distinction between the species itself and the single (living) specimen which 
special attentions were reserved for.' Furthermore, Herodotus already noticed and described a similar situation in 
his famous passage on the worship of the sacred ram in Mendes? while other authors, such as Diodorus, adopted 
the term $edc to denote a particular individual specimen (notably Apis and Mnevis)°; finally a very interesting pas- 
sage of Plutarch shows the same distinction whole species-individual proposed by Strabo yet without adopting his 
terminological opposition’. 

Obviously, it is quite vain to expect from our sources a perfectly consistent and systematic exposition concerning 
the nature of these animals but it is important to record a convergence of opinions on such a key-point; even more 
noteworthy is the fact that they find correspondence in some interesting, non literary Greek texts. In particular, a 
missive can be pointed out (110 b.C. ca.) sent to the magistrate in charge of the city of Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis and 
containing the request to set up all the necessary for the imminent visit of the senator Lucius Memmius;* among the 
other instructions, it was recommended to prepare “the food for Petesuchos and the crocodiles’, a notation clearly 
remarking the difference between the selected specimen and the other members of the species kept in the temple 
area.° In addition, an inscription on the base of a crocodile-god statue records the exact date under Ptolemy XII, 
when the epiphaneia of the single specimen occurred, linking it with “Petesuchos the great god” (Fig. 1). 

All these facts should lead to a more critical evaluation of the idea that the official Greek texts would only speak 
of ‘sacred animals’ and never of ‘gods’; if, indeed, most of the available documentation makes use of the formula iepa 
¢@a, nevertheless other evidence reveal the perception of a qualitative difference of some (specific) individuals over 
their similar; moreover, in all these texts, the animal is always labeled with a name which immediately identifies it 
with the specific deity manifesting in it (Petesuchos in the quoted examples). 

The foregoing considerations, therefore, allow us to contextualize Strabo’s account, specifying its historical val- 


ue: his antithesis 9eo/-igpoi reveals the same view of the phenomenon that comes out from other Greek sources 
even though it does not find, in both one and the others, a rigorous theoretical elaboration. This does not means 
diminishing the validity of the pass, as Pestman does, but rather to recognize what is its main informative core: the 
existence of a disparity between the condition of a special individual and that of the other members of the species. 


THE EGYPTIAN DOCUMENTS 


This point being clarified, it is necessary to verify whether and to what extent, the distinction resulting from the 
Greek records, is actually reflected in the Egyptian ones. In this regard, it is noteworthy that the Greek pair of terms 
Sedc-iepdc, is equivalent to the Egyptian one ni-‘wt (niry)’ even though the correspondence between the two is 
not exactly accurate; so, in the so called Prinz-Joachim ostraca from Kom Ombo (II century B.C.), inscribed both 
in Demotic and Greek and concerning the maintenance and the mass burial of ibis and hawks, these are labeled 
respectively as iepd fa and n3 ntrw.* This fact is of great interest, since both variants refer to the same object, and 
provides the opportunity for a first important consideration: the Egyptian sources often speak of nir/ntrw intending 


1 XVII 1, 38. 

> Historiae Il, 46. 

3 Bibliotheca historica 121, 10; 1 88, 4. Cf. also I 89, 3 and 1 90, 2. 

Quaestiones convivales VII 4, 3. 

> P. Tebt. I, 33; cf. Smelik-Hemelrijk 1984 1940-1941 and n. 588. 

Here, as in the quoted passage of Strabo (see n. 17), the distinction between the two is suggested by the name (Petesuchos) 
the single specimen possess and which links/identifies it with the god (Sobek). 

7 Cf. Kessler 1986 571 and Kessler 1989 8. 

* Cf. Preisigke-Spiegelberg 1914, n. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17 (Greek); n. 23 e 25 (Demotic). 
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any animal (or class of animals) which is dead. In fact, through death, or rather through the rituals of mummifica- 
tion and burial affecting it, each animal undergoes a process of apotheosis which makes it a god in the form of Osiris 
(Osiris-ibis, Osiris-hawk, etc.).' So, if Apis, on the Serapeum stelae, is often referred to as nt 3 (“The great god”)’, 
the several ibis and hawks from Kom Ombo? are ntrw as well, i.e. dead and transfigured beings while, a Demotic 
document from Saqqara, mentions “72 gods’ with regard to the internment of as many ibis.* 

As for the expression “Wt (ngry),' it is mainly in the Late Period that it occurs in several official documents of 
religious character showing a quite specific meaning: the Canopus Decree informs us about the honours bestowed 
by Ptolemy III to ‘Apis, Mnevis and all the sacred animals of the temple (“wt Awt-nir nb hw) in Egypt’? while in 
the Decree of Memphis, the benefits granted by Ptolemy V to ‘Apis, Mnevis and all the sacred animals (“wt nb hw) 
in Egypt” are celebrated; finally, the so-called Tanis Geographical Papyrus reports, under the heading ‘wi, a list of 
animals with the respective places where they are revered. These examples well support the suggestion that the word 
is adopted to designate the collectivity of the animals® kept in the temple area. This fact should not be surprising nor 
it must be seen as a sign of “Widerspruch”® between Strabo’s account and the Egyptian sources; the term “wt has a 
neutral meaning as it relates to all the animals in the sacred space of the sanctuary without providing any precise in- 
dication of their nature so that, from this point of view, there is no difference between Apis (or Mnevis or any other 
individual) and the multitude of ibises, falcons, baboons, or specimens of other species kept and buried in mass: in 
both cases these are all animals belonging to the temple." 

Thus, it seems one should conclude that the Egyptian documents do not have such an accurate and rigorous 
terminology that allows us to distinguish between the single specimen and the rest of the species while the opin- 
ion of Kessler about that point sounds particularly categorical: “Die agyptischen Texte zeigen keinen Unterschied 
zwischen einzelnen ‘heiligen Inkorporationstieren’ und ‘heiligen Artegenossen”.'' Yet, we must actually recognize 
that, although this distinction is not made object of a particularly thorough theoretical elaboration, nevertheless it is 
clearly developed according to other solutions and expressive modes which deserve our interest. 

Notably, attention must be drawn to some Demotic documents of Ptolemaic Period, preserved on two papyri 
(P. dem. Mil. Vogl. Inv. 77 e Inv. 78) coming from the crocodile necropolis of Tebtynis, in the South-West of the 
Fayyum:” these are copies of statutes — internal regulations of a congregation containing dispositions of various kind 
(mostly economic and bureaucratic) in order to regulate its functioning and duties — belonging to religious associa- 
tions devoted to the cult of Sobek and the sacred crocodiles.'* In these texts we find once more expressed the same 
division between single specimen and rest of the species, and it is surely remarkable that they are official documents: 


' Cf. Morenz 1962 46-47 and Kessler 1986 $71. 

Malinine et al. 1968 passim. 

See the summary table in Preisigke-Spiegelberg 1914 29. The minimum number of burials recorded is of 357 specimens 

(ostracon n. 1), the maximum of 4507 individuals (ostracon n. 13). 

* Kessler 1989 116, n. 3. 

5 Wb.1170, 15-16; Wb II 363, 8-12 and 364, 11. 

° Urk. IL, 128. Cf also Budge 1904 III 41 (hieroglyphic, transliteration and translation); “sacred” is rendered by the verb hw 

(litt. “to protect” but also “to worship”; cf. Wb III, 244-245.) 

Urk. I, 185. Cf. also Budge 1904 II 2 (hieroglyphic and Greek text), 51 (translation of the demotic text), 60 (transliteration 

of the demotic text) e 112-113 (translation Greek text); for the verb Aw, supra n. 29. 

While having this main meaning ,the term ‘wf can also be used, according to Kessler (1989, 8-9) as singular to designate a 

specific specimen of the livestock within the temple. 

Kessler 1989 8. 

It is noteworthy that in the Decree of Canopus the term ‘Wt is followed by the sign Awt nir while in the Decree of Memphis 

by the determinative of a naiskos, being translated by Budge (1904 II, 208) as “sacred animal kept in shrine”. 

Kessler 1989 10. 

> ‘The two papyri, found by Vogliano in 1934, were part, together with other Ptolemaic scrolls, of the wrapping of a crocodile 
(Brescianil994 50-51). The date of the first document (179-178 b.C.) is given by the text itself while the second one can 
be assigned to the same period on paleographical ground. 

3 Texts A-F: Bresciani 1994 57-60 (transliteration) and 60-65 (translation). 
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one is named p3 msh (‘the Crocodile’, i.e. Sobek) while the others 13 ntrw sbk (‘the gods <of> Sobek’)! or simply 
n3 ntrw (‘the gods’)’, probably intended as indistinct group of dead and transfigured beings. The crocodile found by 
Vogliano with the papyri would have been, according to Bresciani,’ one of the Mshw. 

Moreover it would be tempting to use these documents to interpret some stelae dating to the New Kingdom, 
linked with the cult of Sobek (Fig. 2a-b): one* shows, on the top, Sobek-Ra ‘lord of smnw, the great god’ in croco- 
dile form, set on a podium and wearing an elaborate divine crown while below several smaller crocodiles are repre- 
sented, being iconographically poorly characterized; the other‘, less carefully carved and with no inscriptions, has 
a similar figurative framework consisting of five pairs of crocodiles surmounted by two opposite specimens, both of 
them being larger and with divine attributes (podium and crown). 

Now, in my opinion, it could be proposed to see in this evidence a reference to a difference in status between the 
individual specimen and the other members of the species kept in the temple’, while the exhibition of this inequality 
of condition is pursued and conveyed by means of specific devices both in the composition and iconography of the 
piece. The first aspect to be underlined concerns the size scale of the figures and their position in the scene: one is 
larger and occupies, almost entirely, the rounded top while the others, of smaller proportions, are regularly arranged 
on the lower part of the stelae. Furthermore, the single specimen shows a precise and accurate iconographical char- 
acterization, rendered through a series of qualifying items (podium, offerings and, above all, the sacred plant and 
the crown) while the other crocodiles are represented without any attribute or other distinctive feature. The latter, 
according to Morenz’, must be put in connection with the term sbkw (plural form of the theonym sbk/Sobek), 
translated by the author as ‘crocodiles’ or ‘crocodiles-Sobek’ and designating the numerous sacred specimens kept 
in proper temple structures, such as those mentioned in Hekanachte VI, 4 as swnw n sbkw, ‘pools of crocodiles- 
Sobek’ If this interpretation was exact, it therefore would offer us a conclusive element for the reading of the hierar- 
chical relationship linking the figures: on the one hand, the single animal in which the god reveals himself and which 
dimensions and attributes come to qualify as such (in the form of Sobek-Ra); on the other hand, the row of the 
sbkw-crodiles, subdued to the first and acting as its court. This is just a proposal but it is interesting to remark how 
the content of this evidence matches with the already quoted passage of Strabo concerning the cult of Suchos and 
the crocodiles in the Arsynoite nomos:° the correspondence is certainly remarkable inasmuch as it not only confirms 
the report of the Greek historian but also allows us to complete and integrate the information he produced on the 
basis of direct and original data and sources. 

The idea that the qualitative difference between the two class of animals should be read in terms of subordina- 
tion of the latter to the former, distinctly comes out from a particular epithet attested for Apis and the ram of Mendes 
during the Ptolemaic period”: on an inscribed block from Saqqara"' (Fig. 3), bearing the cartouche of Nectanebo II, 
Apis-Osiris is shown while receiving the adoration by the pharaoh and is referred to as ‘king of all the sacred animals’ 
(nsw ‘wt nb ntry). A variant, related to the ram of Mendes, occurs on the famous stele dedicated by Ptolemy II, 
where the animal is qualified as ‘sovereign of the great sacred animals [of Egypt]’ (ity ‘wt wr [nt Kmt]). Now, if the 
term ‘wt — as it has been previously illustrated — indicate the collectivity of animals belonging to the temple without 


a 


Text All. 3, 5 (p3 Msh) and Il. 3, 5, 9 (13 ntrw sbk). 

> Text BIl. 4. 

3 Bresciani 1994 52. 

* Cf. Fazzini 1972 56-57. Here is also published a second stelae (Fig. 22), unfortunately fragmented, which should have a 
similar iconographic scheme. 

° Bakry 1971 137-138 and Plate XXVII b. The stele comes from Mahamid Qibli. 

° Cf. Fazzini 1972 57 and note 51. 

7 Morenz 2003 89-90. 

Cfr. Morenz 2003 85-89 for the discussion about the meaning of the term swnw. 

Supra n. 16. 

Cf. Kessler 1989 8-9 en. 12-15. 

The block was part of the temple complex built by the pharaoh and was discovered in a layer of debris from the terrace of the 

temple (Sector 3); see Martin 1979 92 (n° 363). 

2 Urk. II, 49 (D 24). 
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any specific suggestion about their condition, the employ of nsw and ity introduce a characterizing element which, 
not only put a difference between the one and the many but also gives it a marked hierarchical connotation: the Apis 
bull and the ram of Mendes differ from all the others animals of the temple on the basis of their individuality but, 
above all, they are superior to them because they possess a regal status. So, it is plausible that even in the passages 
of the decrees of Canopus and Memphis discussed above, where Apis and Mnevis are singly mentioned in opposi- 
tion to all the others sacred animals of Egypt, a similar disparity in degree was understood although not explicitly 
formulated. The same notion seems to be implied in the quoted section of the Tanis Geographical Papyrus (Fig. 4), 
containing a list of animals registered under the head ‘wt ntry and arranged according to geographical, and maybe, 
mythological criteria. It shows, quite clearly, a division in two classes: the first one, opening the sequence, includes 
individual specimens (Apis, Mnevis, Buchis and B3 ‘nh — “the living ram”), each one associated with its own place 
of worship (Menphis, Heliopolis, Armant and Mendes); the second one, instead, records several species linked with 
the names of specific deities.’ The distinction the papyrus put between the two categories, seems to be substantial, 
it pertains the very nature of the subjects involved: the first ones are presented as independent superior (divine?) 
beings, the others as animals consecrated to certain gods, probably being involved, in different ways, in their cult’. 
A further relevance, whereas our suggestion was correct, should be assigned to this document as far as it possibly 
shows a rare (even though not explicit) hint concerning the attribution to single animal of a supernatural character 
already during its lifetime. This consideration is of great importance and introduces us to a final question: again, it 
is Kessler who raised the problem, as he states that “Kein einziges lebendiges heiliges Tier ist in Agypten auferhalb 
der Festprozessionen jemals als ‘Gott’ bezeichnet..!Gott’ war allein das ‘statische’ Kultbild in Tiergestalt”* Accord- 
ing to the scholar, the textual documentation does not offer any positive evidence that the Egyptian ever regarded as 
“gods” specific living specimens; these remain for him, just sacred animals, i.e. animals having a ritual function they 
performed during precise ceremonial occasions while it is just after death that they could gain an authentic divine 
status, not before.* Besides, the fact that the current data have funerary character or well refer to the post mortem 
treatment of the animal, apparently would confirm this opinion. Yet, three argumentations can be produced against 
it: first of all, although our main sources come from funerary contexts, that does not necessarily imply they reflect 
the whole theological aspects of the phenomenon. Secondly, such a perspective produces an indiscriminate lev- 
eling, not considering those differences that indeed, apart from terminological accuracy, the texts (both in Egyptian 
and Greek) seem to record. Finally, we can anyway mention some documents, not strictly pertaining the funerary 
sphere, from which distinctly emerges the idea of a superior/divine condition as a feature deeply rooted in some 
particular living specimens: besides the Tanis Papyrus, which was already spoken about but whose interpretation 
cannot be considered conclusive, an other text, handed down to us by several manuscripts (mainly in hieratic), is of 
considerable interest for the solution of the problem. This is the so called “Book of the Temple”, ° a sort of manual 
concerning the management and the functioning of an ideal Egyptian temple and containing specific provisions 
about both the architecture and planimetric articulation of the sanctuary and the internal administration and hierar- 
chical organization of the tasks. Despite the state of partial preservation, it provides us with important information 
on the maintenance and the treatment of temple animals and, what most concerns us here, does not fail to point out 
the special status of the living specimen: therefore, a passage reports, among other indications, those relating to the 
“m3rw-area, the residence of this god” (st nt hmsi)* while in a second paragraph instructions are collected for two 
high-ranking officials with ceremonial duties: 


The species recorded are, as far as it is possible to read, the following: 3by (leopard), hb (hippopotamus), ésm-dog, [db?] 
(hippopotamus), mnt (swallow), Aprr (scarab), bn-bird, rd-bird, kb(=gb, goose), smn-goose, [??] (hoopoe?); cf. also the 
sequences listed respectively in a Onomasticon from Tebtynis (Osing 1998 257) and in a copy of the Tanis Papyrus having 
the same provenience as the former (Osing-Rosati 1998 $0-S1). 

> Cf. von Lieven 2003 126-127. 

3 Kessler 1989 10-11. 

Kessler 1989 11 : “Die einzelnen toten Tiere sind, wenn mumifiziert und difiziert, alle “Gotter”. 

> Quack 2003 111-123; see n. 1 fora detailed bibliography. 

® Quack 2003 113. 
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“It is they who “open face” to introduce the sacred Apis on the occasion of the festival which takes 
place in the temples (r-prw). It is they who announce the god when he comes out. It is they who intro- 
duce the god on the occasion of the hts-feast...”.’ 


There is also a final section dealing with the tasks and duties of some lower staff members acting as shepherds 
of the Apis bull: 


‘As for the m3rw-area of the sacred animal, there are 4 shepherds in it, in their monthly service, [is] 
1 men. It is they who guard this god in his house and in everywhere he goes when he comes out, to cross 
the fields in...throughout the day [of every day...] bulls and caws with him [...] the mother, his calves 
and [her] caws with her, to follow the heart [...] happen (to) his children [...] king of [...] not to leave it 
empty [...] son [...] because she is the mother”? 

These passages* strongly support the following remarks: first, that of the sacred animals appears as a stable pres- 
ence inside the temple, around which an articulated hierarchy of priests and officials was distributed, being in vari- 
ous way responsible for taking care of the many requirements related with it. Secondly, the term ‘wt-ntry is adopted 
in the text, neutrally and without any particular connotation, thus remarking the general character of the document 
which was not intended to refer to a specific temple but rather to describe, at least in principle, an ideal situation; the 
only remarkable exception is the mention, in one case, of the Apis bull, a fact indicating, according to Quack, that 
the author had in mind the menphite context. Moreover, “sacred animal” occurs in the singular form, evidently refer- 
ring to the individual animal; this, however, is always surrounded (as stated in the section about the shepherd of the 
temple) by its own court consisting of cows and calves which act as its family and entourage, even thought “Diese 
werden aber terminologisch deutlich vom einzelnen Tier unterschieden”* Finally, the deep theological nature of this 
difference is effectively underlined by the fact that, not only in all the quoted passages the single animal is explicitly 
defined as “god”®, but this term is also applied, unequivocally and precisely, to the living specimen: ’ this is the “god” 
residing in the m3rw-area, the place where he spends its life until death (“the day of its departure’, as it is pointed 
out below in the same passage’) and it is “this god” which the staff has to look after “in its house and everywhere its 
goes... 

This evidence, therefore, resolutely comes to dispel any outstanding doubt or further uncertainty concerning 
the relationship between individual and group and about the peculiar condition characterizing the one over the 
other while it may also contributes to a more careful and balanced interpretation of the information recorded in the 
classical accounts starting with those provided in Strabo XVII 1, 22. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Comparing and assembling the information from the various sources collected and analyzed, a quite consistent 
frame can be outlined, developing around a focal point: the idea, evidently meaningful for the Egyptian thought, 
of the existence of a discrepancy in rank and condition separating some particular specimens from the rest of their 


’ Quack 2003 115. 

> Quack 2003 116. 

Because the text still lacks a final edition, the sections quoted have simply been translated from the German; I would like to 
thank prof. Quack for kindly giving me some necessary remarks about the terminology; in particular he has confirmed to 
me the use of ‘wt-ntry for “sacred animal”. 

Quack 2003 116; this contradicts Kessler’s thesis that Egyptian texts make no distinction at all between Inkorporationstier 
ed heiligen Artgenossen. 

In the first of the two quoted passage it can be questioned, as also Quack (2003 117) remarks, that ‘god’ refers to the living 
specimen rather than to a statue, but in the following section the context make this interpretation quite sure. 

° Contra Kessler 1989 10-11. 

7 Quack 2003 113. 
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similar. This concept, obviously implying a hierarchy between these two levels, does not seem to receive in the texts, 
an adequate theoretical elaboration, at least not in terms of a rigorous conceptual classification: ‘wt ntry was regu- 
larly employed to designate all the animals held in the circumscribed space of the temple; however a distinction was 
clearly perceived and it was communicated by the terms nsw (block of Nectanebo from Saqqara; Mendes Stelae) 
and nér (Book of the Temple; Tanis papyrus) and/or transposed into appropriate iconographical solutions of com- 
parable eloquence (stelae in honour of Sobek-Ra). 

The single chosen animal markedly stands out because of its special nature possessing the attributes of royalty 
and divinity: it acts, during its earthly existence, as a “king” and as a “god” (or rather as manifestation of the divine 
presence) while all the other animals, which are subordinate to him and serve as royal court, gain access to such a 
divine status only after their death when, through burial rituals, they become part of the indistinct community of 
the n3 ntrw. 

This distinction represents such a prominent feature that the classical authors, so much intrigued and fascinated 
by the phenomenon, do not fail to recognize it: therefore, Strabo’s antithesis 9eoi-igpoi, as well as other analogous 
formulations, records this fact showing, despite prejudices and misinterpretations, how effective such a dichotomy 
was and how strongly its perception persisted even in later accounts. 
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Fig. 1. Statue of Petesuchos from Arsinoe. 
Granite. Ptolemaic period. Paris, musée du 
Petit-Palais, inv. Dut. 304 (after Charron 
2002 175, n. 74). The inscription on the 
base reads “Year 23 Pharmouthi 12 (April 
16 58 a.C.). For the great king Ptolemy, the 
god Neo-Dyonisos, Petesuchos the great god 
which appeared under his reign on Payni 

18 year 21 (June 21 60 a.C.), Apollonios, 
son of Apollonios from Talesis, dedicated”. 








Fig. 2a. Stelae dedicated to Sobek-Re of Sumenu. Limestone. Fig. 2b. Stelae dedicated to Sobek-Re. 
Ramesside period. Paris, Private Collection Sandstone. Ramesside period 
(after Fazzini 1972 56, fig. 23) (after Bakry 1971 Plate XXVII b) 
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Fig. 3. Block with Nectanebo II and Apis-Osiris from Saqqara. Limestone. XXX din. 
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Fig. 4. Tanis Geographical Papyrus. Roman period (after Griffith-Petrie 1889 Plate X). The papyrus shows a sequence of different animals 


(fr. 16-19, lower register) arranged under the label ‘wt [ntry] (fr. 15 lower register) 
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THE FALSE-DOOR FROM ['HEBAN [OMB 52 


— AUDREY DEGREMONT — 


TT $2', which is located on the hill of Cheikh Abd el Gurna in the Theban Necropolis, belongs to Nakht, an 
astronomer and scribe who lived during the reigns of Thutmosis IV and Amenhotep III (New Kingdom, 18" Dy- 
nasty). Of the two rooms in the tomb, the first one is the only one to be decorated. The tomb is well known for its 
beautiful and well-preserved paintings. Among them, we find the usual scenes of the consecration of offerings and 
the work in the fields on the front wall, the banquet and the fishing and fowling scene on the back wall, the false-door 
and an offering to the deceased on the small walls (fig.1). 

This paper will focus on the decoration of the west wall; it is surrounded by a frame of coloured rectangles and 
has a khekheru-frieze on the top (fig.2). The wall is organized along two axes: 

Horizontally: there is a division in two registers (the false-door on the top and an offering presentation on the 
bottom). 

Vertically: the decoration is constructed along a vertical axis which divided the wall in two symmetrical parts. 


THE FALSE-DOOR 


The upper register is the highest and contains the false door, which is surrounded by offerings bearers on both 
sides. We already know that the false-door is the iconographic representation of a door, which is seen as the contact 
point between the visible/earthly world and the invisible world.’ It is therefore a major point in the funerary cult. In 
TT $2, the false-door is geographically located on the west, which perfectly fits with its meaning and use. There are 
a cornice and a base, making the image looking like a real building. Besides, the false-door here is not carved in the 
wall but painted in pink mottled with red, grey and blank, imitating the red granite stone. 

In the centre of the door, we find a representation of Nakht and his wife, sitting in front of an offering table. There 
is also the common pattern showing the udjat-eyes, the ring shen, the cup i b and the water, which means moral/ 
mental and physical health, eternity and ritual purity.* Below this, we find the entrance of the door, with the stylized 
mat, surrounded by four columns of text mentioning the sons of Horus (Imset and Qebehsenuf on the left, Hapy 
and Duamutef on the right). A double frame with texts surrounds the central space. 

On the exterior one, the offering on the left side is dedicated to Re-Horakhty, so that he may give the possibility 
to Nakht to see his beauty, to get out on earth to see the solar disc and give him the possibility to live on earth (Atp 
di niswt R-hr-3htj di.f m33 nfrw.f rdit prt m t3 r m33 itn mj shrw n wan tp Bn k3n wnwtj [Wsir Nht m33 hrw]. 
On the right side, the offering is dedicated to Osiris-Wennenefer, so he may give Nakht the possibility of coming 
and going in the necropolis (tp di niswt Wsir Wnn-nfr ntr 3 nb 3bdw di.f iw pr m hrt-ntr nn hsf b3 m mrn.fn 
k3 n wn[wy...] m3° hrw). 

On the interior frame, the text on the left dedicates the offering to Anubis, so he may give the state of akh in the 
sky next to Re, the power on earth next to Geb and the justification in the west necropolis next to Wennenefer (/itp 


‘ PM 1, 1, 99-102, Kampp 1996 257-258. For publications of the tomb, see Maspero 1889, Davies 1917, Shedid & Seidel 
1991. For specific studies, see Laboury 1997, Angenot 2008. 

* Assmann 2003a 323. 

3 Donnat 2002 220. 
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di niswt Inpw hntj sh-ntr di.f 3h m pt hr R¢ wsr m t3 hr Gb m3-hrw m smjt Tmntt hr Wnn-nfr n wnwtj Nht).On 
the right, the offering is dedicated to Amun of Deir el Bahari', so he may let Nakht sail towards the land of Ipet-Sut to 
eat all things (Atp di niswt Imn hntj dsrwt ntr 3 hrj-tp W3st dif wd3 r 8 rIpt-swt r snm ht nbn k3 n [wnwij...]). 

As we can see, we have two divinities, Osiris and Anubis, attached to the funerary world (i.e. the invisible world) 
and two divinities, Re-Horakhty and Amun, attached to the heaven and the earth (i.e. the visible world). The first 
ones are associated with funerary wishes, while the two others are linked to earthly elements (fig.3). The localisation 
of those divinities creates a chiasm between the frames. 


On the right side of the door, the texts mention divinities associated with cities names: “Osiris of Abydos” and 
“Amun of Deir el Bahari dwelling in Thebes” The wishes also contain geographical references: the mention of Ipet- 
Sut (Karnak, so the East Bank of Thebes) and of the necropolis which, in the Theban context, may be understood 
as a reference to the Theban necropolis, so on the West Bank. Thus, we could say that the right side of the false-door 
is the “geographic” side (i.e. using geographical references); moreover, the locations create a geographic opposition 
(West (exterior frame) — East (interior frame)*) but also a geographic complementarity (the two banks of Thebes). 

On the left side of the door, there is no mention of toponyms but the texts take a “cosmic” way with the mention 
of the sky, the earth and the west necropolis, that we could identify as the three spaces of the Egyptian cosmos (sky, 
earth, duat). So, we could say that the left side of the door is “cosmic”. 

In conclusion, the texts on the frames create complementarity and opposition on several levels (fig.4): 

+ Distinction between a funerary side and an earthly one, with a chiasm on the locations. 

¢ Distinction between a cosmic side and a geographic one, on a vertical level. 

+ Distinction between East and West, inside the right side, on a vertical level. 


We also note that the deceased is called justified’ (m3* hrw) on the exterior frame but maybe not on the interior 
frame, the lower part of the right column being lost. 


THE OFFERINGS BEARERS ON THE SIDES 


On both sides of the door, we see six kneeling offering bearers. Those people are painted in a position evoking 
the hieroglyphic sign for “offering”* The image is so a textual sign and means by itself the action of offering.* The 
kneeling people share the same characteristics (posture, clothes, offering position), which seem to create a perfect 
symmetry. Nevertheless, the symmetry disappears when we look in details (kind, shape and number of offerings). 


On the first register, the offerings and the wigs enable us to distinguish the characters. Regarding the wigs, the 
one on the right side covers the ear and the one on the left side lets the ear appear. The offerings are different, both 
in the image and the text. We have on the left side a mat with two loaves of bread, two baskets with fruits, onions, a 
bunch of grapes and three stems of papyrus; the text identifies all those things as the ‘divine offering’ (rdit htp-ntr 
n s§ Nht). On the right side, the image presents a jar of beer, a bunch of grapes and three stems of papyrus; the text 
mentions an offering of beer (imj hnkt n s¥ Nht). 

The second register presents two persons kneeling and holding two cups. The only difference between them two 
is, again, the wig. This little game with the wig creates a chiasm between the two first registers. This detail, which is 


e 


Leitz 2002 Vol.S 880 : that epithet for Amun only appears three times in the documentation (once on a document from the 
Middle Kingdom and twice in TT $2). 
The geographic opposition inside the right frames of the false-door locates the East on the left (interior frame) and the West 
on the right (exterior frame). This fits with the symbolic orientation generally used for the tomb, i.e. an east-west orientation. 
According to this, symbollically, the false-door is located on the south and so, the east is on the left and the west on the right. 
Tefnin 1979 235. 
Laboury 1997 S59. 
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not significant, is probably an example of mannerism.' About the offering, the image is the same on both side (two 
cups) but the texts are different: the left side mentions a cup of water (rdit °n mw n k3 n Wsir wnwt [...] s& Nht 
m3‘ hrw) and the right side mentions a cup of wine (rdit ©n irp n Wsir wnwt [...] s¥ Nht). As noted by R. Tefnin, 
water is placed on the left, which is near the outside where the Nile flows, and wine is on the right side, the side of 
Osiris and Hathor.” We can say that those locations introduce a geographic opposition between the two sides of the 
wall: east (left) with the water and west (right) with the wine. That geographic opposition is just like the previously 
one, where the East Bank was located on the left and the West Bank on the right. 

On the third register, the two bearers look exactly alike, but the offerings that they are bringing do not. On the 
left, we find a mat with two cosmetic bags and a vessel with salve, a bunch of lotus and three stems of papyrus; the 
text mentions the offering of salve with green and black kohl (rdit mdt w3dw msd[mt] n ss Nht m3‘ hrw). On the 
right, we also find a mat with the hieroglyphic sign for “clothes”’ and a bunch of lotus; the text evokes an offering of 
clothes (rdit mnht n Wsir ss Nht). 

Both sides of the door are complementary, so the offerings on each side of the register must be read together to 
form a meaningful unity. For the first register, the offerings (loaves of bread, onions, beer and grapes) are part of the 
daily meal in ancient Egypt, but they are also the food used for the gods and the deceased.* On the second register, 
water and wine are used in rituals; the first one for purification, the second one is linked to the resurrection of Osi- 
ris and also holds a creative and rejuvenating power’. And on the third register, the offerings (salve, make-up and 
clothes) are often offered together to the divinity because of their regenerative power.® In summary, all the offerings 
are meant to help the deceased in his rebirth process and to provide him with food in his afterlife. 


Despite what it looks like, none of the scenes is perfectly similar and symmetric to another. On the first register, 
the wig differs, the papyruses do not have the same shape and there are more offerings on the left side. On the sec- 
ond register, the only difference is about the wig and in the texts. On the third register, the offerings are different and 
more numerous on the left side. 


LEFT SIDE RIGHT SIDE 





three stems of papyrus three stems of papyrus 


bunch of grapes bunch of grapes 


two loaves of bread jar of beer 
two baskets with fruits 
onions 

mat 


TWO CUPS TWO CUPS 





mat mat 

bunch of lotus bunch of lotus 

two cosmetic bags hieroglyphic sign for “clothes” 
vessel with salve 








three stems of papyrus 


From this simple list, we can notice that there are more offerings represented on the left side than on the right 
side, with the exception of the second register where we have exactly the same offering image. 


_ 


We probably have the same process in the writing of the verb « to give » in the texts of the same wall. 
Laboury 1997 59 (n.38). 
> Rammant-Peeters 1973 75. 
Laboury 1997 59, Broze & Preys 2004 84-85. 
Poo 1995 147-169, Laboury 1997 59. 
El-Kordy 1982 201, Laboury 1997 61, Colin 2007 344. 
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The texts are generally quite simple and describe the offerings provided for Nakht. Only the second register 
contains an additional sentence: “Your purification is the purification of Horus’ (“bw.k “bw hr) on the left side and 
‘Your purification is the purification of Seth’ (“bw.k ‘bw sth) on the right side. That formula is known from the 
Pyramid Texts! (spells 35 and 36: nik ntr hr and nik ntr sth) and establishes a link between the deceased and the 
two divinities, Horus and Seth. 

This is a part of the formula that appears in the liturgy of the funerary ritual of the Opening of the mouth’. It was 
pronounced while doing the preliminary purifications on the mummy or on the statue, using the four nemset-vases 
(scene 2)°, the four desheret-vases (scene 3)* or during the purification with natron of Lower Egypt (scene 5)°. 

It is no surprise to find that formula which is linked to the action of purification on the register where the image 
shows people holding cups. 

When we speak of Horus and Seth, we immediately think of the myth of Osiris or the Contendings of Horus 
and Seth, where the two gods are put in opposition. But beyond that opposition, Horus and Seth also form a unity 
and so, are complementary just as they are here.° Their mention on the west wall of TT 52, in separate spaces, intro- 
duces a geographic opposition on the wall. By using the symbolic orientation’, we see that the left side is the east 
and the right side is the west, which means that Horus is mentioned on the east side and Seth on the west side. This 
is rather logical because Horus is seen as the positive element of the couple and would thus be preferably associated 
to the East. Seth is so the negative part and would be mostly associated to the West, the place of death.* The choice 
of locating Horus on the left and Seth on the right might not be meaningless. Indeed, the favourite reading direction 
in ancient Egypt is mostly from the right to the left’, so we could have expected to see Horus on the right and Seth 
on the left, just as they are mentioned in the Pyramid Text spell 359"°. But in the false-door, the locations are reverse. 

By their location, Horus and Seth are put in opposition but also in complementarity because the texts must be 
read and understood together (as they appear in the Opening of the mouth ritual). Moreover, those mentions in- 
clude gods (i.e. the invisible world) into a space (the false-door) that was completely human until then. 

It is still interesting to note that those (important) texts are associated with a quite simple image, comparing to 
the rest of the offerings, which is exactly the same on both sides. We have so an iconographic analogy associated with 
a theological opposition. 


THE SCENE OF THE LOWER REGISTER 


The lower register contains a symmetrical offering presentation. The centre is occupied by a pile of offerings on 
a mat, containing loaves of bread and cakes, baskets or plates of fruits (grapes, dates and figs), onions, squash, pieces 


1 Sethe 1908 Vol.1 27-28. 
2 Rituals which are are evoked on the east wall of TT $2. 


The formula also appears in other tombs from the Theban Necropolis (Otto 1960 Vol.2 173-183). 

Otto 1960 Vol.1 3-6 & Vol. 2 37-42; Goyon 2000 109. 

Otto 1960 Vol.1 6-8 ; Goyon 2000 110. 

Otto 1960 Vol.1 11-14 ; Goyon 2000 111. 

Te Velde 1967 27-80. 

The entrance of the tombs is symbolically located on the east and the bottom of the tomb is on the west. 

Assmann 2003a 125 & 128 : in the jugement of the dead, the dead person (i.e. Osiris) is justified against a symbolic ennemi 
(i.e. the death or Seth). 

° Fischer 1977 6-8. 

10 Sethe 1908 Vol. 1 601 b & d; Te Velde 1967 60. 


When the formula is complete, it usually quotes four gods (Horus, Seth, Thot, Dunanuy generally). A. Gardiner has proposed 
to identify those four gods with the four cardinal points, Horus being the North and Seth being the South (Gardiner 19509, 
Otto Vol. 2 40). This hypothesis does not apply here, because we only have a part of the formula and two gods mentionned. 
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It is also interesting to note that wine can be designated as the gift of the god Seth — here on the false-door, the offering of wine 
and the mention of Seth are put on the same side (i.e. right side) (Poo 1995 158). 
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of meat, birds, lotus flowers. The food seems to be organized in a symmetric way, but not in the details. The foreleg, 
which is often presented to the deceased for its vital energy, seems to be in the centre of the pile. 

On both sides of the mat, we find the image of a woman wearing a long white dress and a tree with red fruits 
(sycamore) on her head. This character can be identified as the tree-goddess. She is holding offerings which are quite 
alike: a bunch of grapes, three stems of papyrus and a mat with loaves (two on the left side), beer, onions and a basket 
of grapes (only on the right side). 

On each extremity, there is a man wearing a simple white loincloth. They are holding offerings too: a small ped- 
estal with fruits (grapes, dates, figs), lotus flowers on the higher part and a bunch of fruits on the lower part (grapes 
and pomegranates on the left, pomegranates alone on the right). 

It is interesting to notice that the offerings presented by those four people are the same, with two exceptions. 
Firstly, on the mat held by the goddess, we find grapes on the right and a loaf of bread on the left; secondly, on the 
bunch of fruits presented by the men, we have grapes and pomegranates on the left and only pomegranates on the 
right. So, the distinctive elements between the four people are located once on the right (for the goddess), once on 
the left (for the man) (fig.5). 

If the goddess is well identified by her headdress, it is not the same for the two men. Indeed, they are not named 
and they wear unmarked clothes; they could be priests or even ordinary persons. Thus we have on this register a 
mix between a human world (represented the two offering bearers) and a divine one (with the presence of the tree- 


goddess). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The west wall of TT $2 is a brilliant example of the knowledge and of the mastery of the ancient Egyptians. 

Regarding to its organization, the wall is divided along two axes: vertical and horizontal. The vertical axis sepa- 
rates the wall in two symmetric sides, which have to be reunited to function. We have seen that the geographic ori- 
entation enables us to identify the left side with the East and the right side with the West. Several things confirm that 
orientation: the mentions of Karnak on the interior frame, the position of water and wine in the offerings (second 
register) and the mentions of Horus and Seth. The locations of all these elements are no coincidence, but another 
evidence of the skills of ancient Egyptians to play with orientations and axes, images and texts. 


The false-door is the contact point between the world on earth and the hereafter. If the entire tomb is an essential 
element for the rebirth of the deceased, the false-door is one of the three cult points and plays so a major role in the 
funerary cult.! 

In the 18th Dynasty, the false-door can be seen as a mise en abyme of the tomb that reflects the spatial dimen- 
sion of the tomb.’ It is a 2-dimensions projection of a 3-dimensions monument — the tomb — and this projection is 
divided into three areas: 

+ The exterior frame, i.e. the entrance of the tomb (court and superstructure). 
+ The interior frame, i.e. the inner rooms of the chapel. 
+ The door jambs, i.e. the funerary rooms (where we find the four Horus’s sons watching over the mummy). 


The image itself of the false-door confirms that this is a 2-dimensions representation ofa 3-dimensions construc- 
tion: a door with a base, an entrance with a mat, jambs, tore and cornice. But the wall itself contains also architectural 
features: the khekeru-frieze on the top, the coloured frame and one “column”? on both sides. All those elements 
could indicate that there is another space around the door. If we try to reform the 3-dimensions structure from the 
elements given in the picture, we would have a room with a floor (marked by the coloured frame), two columns (the 
“plaited’”-columns) and a vegetal roof (khekherou-frieze). Inside that room stands the door with offering bearers and 


" Assmann 2003b 48. 
> See the work of K. Brandt (Assmann 2003a 323-324, Assmann 2003b 48). 
> That element is not clearly identified; it could be a plaited column. 
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goddesses in front of it. And finally, behind the door, stand Nakht and his wife Tauy sitting in front of an offering 
table. 

All the elements presented in the scene are thus important and allow us to operate an “architectural redress- 
ment” and a reconstruction of a 3-dimensions structure. We cannot say if that structure evokes a real monument 
(the tomb itself or something else) or an imaginary one. It is more likely a place located out of time and space, but 
the presence of human and divine beings situates it at the juncture of two worlds: visible and invisible.’ 


The role of the false-door as contact point between the earthly world and the hereafter is confirmed by the texts 
on the west wall where Nakht is called ‘justified’ and “Osiris, denominations which do not appear somewhere else 
in TT $2. We have seen earlier that Nakht is ‘justified’ in the texts of the door’s exterior frame; here is a summary of 
the other mentions located on the sides of the door: 


LEFT SIDE RIGHT SIDE 
Osiris Osiris 


Justified 











Osiris 








Justified 


We can see that Nakht is called ‘Osiris’ on both sides, but ‘justified’ only on the left one. Being justified is the 
first step to become an Osiris and enters the god world. Can we thus imagine that the third left register, where the 
deceased is just called “justified”, would be the first stage of his rebirth and that the second left register, where the 
deceased is called “justified” and “Osiris”, would be the final stage? We would have here a kind of temporal develop- 
ment on the left side: 

+ The deceased still belongs to the visible world (earth) on the first register.” 
+ The deceased passes the judgment on the third register. 
¢ Nakht is justified and can enter the kingdom of Osiris on the second register. 


Such a development do not form a linear framework but a cyclic one, ensuring for eternity the rebirth of Nakht: 


LEFT SIDE RIGHT SIDE 


Osiris Osiris 


Justified 











Osiris 





Justified 


This development could be confirmed by the offerings on the sides and their locations. The first register, with the 
food, could be used in both the visible and the invisible worlds; the third register shows salve and kohl with protec- 
tive and regenerative powers, which could be useful during the process of rebirth; the second register presents water 
and wine, holding a creative and rejuvenating power for the rebirth itself. 

The final stage would so be evoked on the left side of the second register, where there is also the mention of the 
god Horus. The left side is also where we find the mention of the three spaces of cosmos and wishes about being 
justified in the necropolis and about coming back on earth. We have seen that the offerings presented for Nakht’s 
rebirth are more numerous or more varied on the left. 


" Calmettes 2006 27-28: we find the same process with the chapter 151 from the Book of the Dead, where it is usually accepted 
that the structure represents the funerary room of a tomb. 
> Or Nakht belongs to the visible world as well as the invisible one. 
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If we gather all those details, it appears that the left side is sur-déterminé' compared to the right side. As said be- 
fore, the west wall, and so the false-door, is divided in two halves which function together to provide a meaning. Left 
and right sides are thus needed to make sure that the decoration works and that the deceased can access his rebirth. 
But that rebirth process takes place on the left side (as pointed out by the numerous occurrences of “justified” and 
the wishes of coming back on earth and being justified). We could even say that this left side is closer to the divine 
world and the hereafter than the right side; indeed, it is not limited to the earthly aspect but it goes beyond by men- 
tioning cosmic elements (which include the divine beings belonging to the invisible world). 

And, as seen before, the left side is symbolically located to the East, the rebirth’s place above all. In the window 
of the false-door, Nakht and Tauy are sitting on the left side, facing right. Generally, that position in the tomb is used 
to represent someone coming inside. So, the orientation given to the deceased couple might not be a coincidence, 
but it could be part of the sur-détermination of the left side. 


There are two realities within the west wall of TT S2: the visible world (the eight offering bearers) and the invis- 
ible world? (the mention of gods in the texts and the image of the tree-goddess). Actually, each register contains ele- 
ments from both realities; so, the whole wall shows a mix between the two worlds and it is not possible to decide to 
which world the register belongs. The invisible world, where stand gods, deceased, demons, etc., cannot be grasped 
by sensory experience. Because it was part of the reality for the ancient Egyptians, they developed discourses and 
customs in order to integrate this invisible world into the visible one, which can be experienced by the senses every 
day*. These discourses and customs are of course myths’, but also other kind of discourse, such as tomb decoration 
or architecture. 

The false-door of TT 52 is an example of praxis of myth’, a discourse and a place where the two sides of reality 
are expressed together, inside one single image and one single metaphor: the offering bringing. And the two realities 
work together with a precise goal: to help the deceased in his rebirth. 
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Fig. 1. Map of the decoration of TT 52 
(according to the map of Kampp 1996 257) 
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Fig. 2. West wall of TT 52 
(Laboury 1997 60) 
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Fig. 4. Distinctions created 
by the texts on the false-door 
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Fig. 5. Distinctions 
between the offerings 
on the lower register 
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SKIN IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BELIEF: 
SACRED TEXTS AND RITUALS 


— ALESSANDRA COLAZILLI — 
Sapienza University of Rome. 


SKIN IN MYTHOLOGY 


Renewal of life was central in ancient Egyptian belief because to gain rebirth and immortality was the main pur- 
pose. Egyptians must have observed snakes moulting their skin as a starting point to create an immutable symbol of 
cyclic life and eternity. Gods and goddesses snakes were present in Egyptian mythology and religion since ancient 
period. God Kem-Atef, Km-3t.f ‘ was a form of Amun as an ancient snake deity whose name translated is ‘he who 
has completed his moment like a snake shedding its skin symbolizing destruction, emerging in a new form to evoke 
survival and renewal of life through cyclic passages, and self-regenerating in perpetuity. According to this destruc- 
tion became a start point for an new form of life. In the Book of Dead, God Atum states that he will destroy the world 
and only he and Osiris will live on in the form of serpents: 


(WS Se KH eee rome Soe SASH Sh 
(PESHT LSS so oI SS STAR SRI SS 
{90 So ol Ho BBS DER ce hbo bh 


mn TSE TT 


Twkrhhn hhh‘ n hh iw rdin i h3b.fwrw iw ert r ht irt n.inbt iw B pnr iim Nwm 
hwhw mi tp f © ink sp hn Wsir ir n.i hprw Tm kthw hftw nn rh sn rmt nn m33 sn ntrw 


‘You shall be for millions on millions of years, a lifetime of millions of years. I will dispatch the Elders 
and destroy all what I have made. The Earth shall return to the Abyss, to the surging flood, as in its 
original state. But I will remain with Osiris, I will transform myself into something else, namely a ser- 
pent, without men knowing or the gods seeing’.* 


Snakes’ shedding their skins link them not only to transformation but especially to fertility and creation as well 
as immutable cyclic life representing the ancient Egyptian conception of the universe. Hence ancient Egyptian my- 
thology offers some important references of skin in religion and ritual, due to his relevant power in restoring life. 
First of all, it is important to point out the symbolism beyond gods’ skin as background for mythological accounts, 
to found symbolism of holiness and royalty as well as to express the concept of rebirth after death. Pyramid Texts 


' Leitz 2002 287. 
> BD 17S. “Chapter of not dying again”. Faulkner 1985 175. Budge 1895 187, pl. XXIX lines 16-18. 
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provide some earliest examples about gods’ skin material: it was believed to be made of gold and thus immutable, 
while their bones were thought to be made of silver. Together with terms for ‘gold’ and ‘silver’, even ‘copper’, texts 
usually employ general words related to ‘metal’ or ‘brightness’ to indicate god’s skin material. ' Being made of metal, 
god’s skin was considered immutable and imperishable as gold, while bones, thanks to their color close to white 
were, related to silver. 

During the mummification process embalmers generally provide royal mummies, or person of some status or 
importance, with gold finger stalls, or nail covers. Due to his preciosity, such a kind of artifacts was reserved for the 
upper classes. Carter found golden fingers and toes still wrapped in place on Tutankhamon’s corpse.’ It could mean 
that after death the king will transform in a real god with golden skin to be reproduce on the mummy to guarantee 
protection. * 

Nevertheless, even gods have weak points and could suffer some kind of defacement. Egyptian mythology re- 
ports on a particular punishment reserved to some gods and involving precisely skin: the flaying of skin. Such a 
physical torment seems to have been reserved in particular to gods Seth and Anti by reason of some crimes commit- 
ted. * An early reference of their misdeeds, although fragmentary and controversial, can be found in Coffin Texts ° 
where god Seth, or maybe Anti, is shaved, or skinned, by a goddess in revenge of his bad actions. The passage involve 
a goddess as performer of punishment but in New Kingdom and Late Period texts it was a prerogative of others 
gods, always in vengeance of provoked turmoil. 

New Kingdom text “The Contending of Horus and Seth” (Papyrus Chester Beatty I) reads : 


BS = Decry Shoe PIM, | : Pion eh ey 


Te NSS TA Sm oe ERIE To 


Nuty 3rk.tw.f hr nbw r §3° p3 hrw m-bsh t3 psdt St r-dd iri nbw n.im bwt n niwti 


‘And Anti forswore gold unto this day in presence of the great Ennead, saying, «gold has been made 
unto me into an abomination for my city>’. ° 


Therefore remembering god’s golden skin, there were some taboo for gold in connection with the native town 
of the god Anti, the Djouf nome (dw-fjt), the district where he was adored and where gold was forbidden and held 
in horror. The reason for this forbidding is well explained in The Papyrus Jumilhac (Louvre E 17110) a very compli- 
cated late Ptolemaic document, which relates on a myth indeed involving Anti ’, brutally condemned for having cut 
off a goddess in Atfih’, the 22°‘ nome in the Upper Egypt. ° 
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‘Raise yourself on your metal bones and your golden limbs. This body of yours belongs to a god: it cannot moulder, it cannot 
end, it cannot decay’ Pepi II’s spell 524. Allen 2005 327, 250; Jéquier 1938 Pepi II, pl. 13, col. +31; see also CT VI, 108e. 
Carter 1963, 129-30, 137. Gold was used to ensure that these body parts would all function again after life. In origin this was 
reserved to royal mummies. 
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Pyramid Texts provide some ideas: ‘your bones will not perish your flesh will not pass away Teti; your limbs will not be away 
from you, for you are one of the gods’ Allen 2005 87, 228. 

Anti was a hawk-god important in nomes 12" and 18" of Upper Egypt. His cult is attested in early dynastic period. A natural 
assimilation was made as early as Dynasty VI between Anti and Horus in his form of falcon of gold. 

> ‘Seth who turned the land upside down [...] she has shaved the side-whiskers of Anti, who is adorned on [...] she has nothing 
which has been done against her in [this her name] of Wnwt; Seth has been placed beneath her coils for her [...]’. CT spell 
942, De Buck 155-156 h-l, fi. Faulkner 1978 III 81. 

Gardiner 1931 Cherster Betty I p.19, 8,1, plate VIIIa recto page 8. 

’ The myth of Anti comes also from Ptolemaic texts in Edfu (Chassinat 1984-7 Edfu II 168) and from a relief of the Temple 
of Khargeh (Winlock 1941 III pl. 4 IV) where the god has a cow head in his hand but there is no mention of the beheaded 
goddess or punishment. 

Vandier 1962 63, XII 22-XIII 14. Atfih in ancient Egyptian is (p-ihw meaning ‘the first of the cows’ referring to Hathor. In 
Greco-Roman period the city was known as Aphroditopolis. See Grieshammer.1975 519 

Vandier 1962 120, IX, 1-2 
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The god who performs the punishment and provides the new cow head to the goddess is Anubis." He flayed off 
Anti’s skin and hung it on a pole. That’s the reason why the cult statue of the god was not made of gold, as usually 
occurs for all gods’ skin and it also explains Chester Beatty passage, on the contrary, the statue is showing his bones, 
made of silver according to Egyptian belief’. It’s Re who pass the judgment saying that gold is held in horror in the 
Doujf nome and for that reason a statue made of silver will be erected for Anti. ° 

The crime of the beheading of a goddess is described also in “The Contendings of Horus and Seth” where the 
performer is Horus, who cuts off Isis’ head* because of prevented him from slaughtering Seth on.° Even the Papyrus 
Sallier [V (New Kingdom), reports the same account®. Hence the Papyrus Jumilhac’ combined some earlier myths 
making some confusion or assimilation due to its late editing: Anti was associated with Seth since earliest times, and 
with the bad aspect of Horus too, while the cow goddess was embodied by Hathor, Isis or Hezat. 

The Jumilhac’s story ends with the cow goddess who forgives Anti and restores his skin making an ointment with 
her milk. * It is Hesat who causes her milk flowing from her breast to steer it towards Anti’s skin. In that way she made 
an unguent in her bowl and, thanks to that, his skin and his flesh were restored.’ In ancient Egyptian belief, as occurs 
in some African tradition, skin was connected with the mother, conversely bones were associated to the father.'° So 
the cow goddess simply takes care of the part which belongs to her: 


Q &! 7 ou! 
ee fe Ba let 
41 Q@ VV— 
— Se et Shs | 
gee ae mwt.f m irtt.s ir ksw.f m-° mw n mares m di tw w3 imnw.f hwfr 
fiw kswfm-‘f 
‘his flesh and his skin his mother created with her milk; as for his bones, they exist by virtue of the 


semen of his father." Thus, let be taken away from him his skin and flesh, his bones staying in his posses- 
sion.’ 


The Papyrus Jumilhac records another myth about the flaying of skin, this time involving god Seth” and it can 
be resumed as follow: Seth disguised himself as a leopard to approach the body of Osiris but Anubis seized him and 
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Vandier 1962 XXI, 3. 
Vandier 1962 124; During Greek period ‘bone’ is said hd like the word which indicates ‘silver’. Wb III 210. 
Vandier 1962 124, XII, 26- XIII,1. 
* Allusions on the beheading of Isis are just presents in Coffin Texts (Faulkner 1973 84-85 CT 137c, 38 ¢ 41h, spell 80) and 
reported in late times by Plutarch Isis and Osiris 19 omitting the terrible details of the account of Horus’ brutal act against 
her mother Isis. 
Gardiner 1931 pl. 9, 1.8. In the papyrus Chester Betty I Horus is punished by Seth who removed his two eyes from their 
places and buried them upon the mountain, the two balls of the two eyes became two bulbs and they grew into lotuses, 
then Hathor found Horus and restored his eyes with her milk. (Gardiner 1931 20-21, 9,8-12 e 10,19). In the text Anti 
has a different role and he is punished by removing the soles of his feet. So if the Jumilach confuses Horus and Anti, in the 
Contending they are well separated. 
Papyrus Sallier 4. recto 2,6. 
Vandier 1962. XII 22-XIII 14 
Pinch 2004 103; Borghouts 1987 257-270; Hart 2005 19-21. 
Vandier 1962 124, XIII,3-S. 
Baumann — Westermann 1948 p. 142. 
Ancient Egyptians believed that the semen originated from bones. Sauneron 1960 19-27. 
Vandier 1962 124, XII, 24. In De Animae Procreatione 27 Plutarch mentions the dismemberment of Horus: “For, indeed, the 
powers which bear dominion over the universe are necessity and wisdom. This is that therefore which the Egyptians intimate 
in their fables, feigning that, when Horus was punished and dismembered, he bequeathed his spirit and blood to his father, 
but his flesh and his fat to his mother.” Hopfner 1941 64, n. 5. 
Elsewhere in the papyrus the two deities, Anubis and Seth, are assimilated when in another legend is Isis who attempts the 
flaying of Seth who has transformed himself in Anubis: “Isis came against him to flay him once he had entered” Vandier 131, 
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branded all over with a hot iron punishing his crime giving the reason for the leopard spotted skin.’ Anubis then 
flayed Seth’ and put Osiris’ fleshes into the skin to reunited and reassembled them’. The full name of this skin is mht 
imywt * with the meaning of 'He who is full in the wrappings’ reminding Anubis’ connection with the embalming 
ritual and becoming the so-called Anubis’ fetish, or emblem, being represented as a headless animal skin, generally 
a feline one, tied to a pole often found near Osiris’s figure in tombs’ reliefs and funerary steles to recall the concept 
of rebirth and renewal of life through the skin where Osiris’ body fleshes where reunited. In that way skin of a crimi- 
nal god flayed off for punishing him becomes a sacred element through its contact with Osiris’ fleshes and by the 
consequence a central element inside funerary tradition and performances. Indeed Egyptians succeeded in finding 
a positive element inside a negative one to suggest that only through death and pain a new life can rebirth. 

The Anubis’ fetish had a large spread inside Egyptian art being inserted almost everywhere as symbol of rebirth 
but it became also a physical element inside tombs. An interesting imiwt fetish, dated to 12" Dynasty, was found 
in South Lisht inside the mastaba of Imhotep, High Priest of Ra, and now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York: it was made of linen, animal hide with short hair, wood and animal remains, wrapped in the shape of 
animal corpse and put in a jar (Fig.1). It was found in a chamber inside the south enclosure wall of the mastaba and 
stored inside a shrine which was protected by two funerary guardian figures and probably employed in a funerary 
ceremony.’ More precious exemplars are those found inside the tomb of Tutankhamun, stored between the shrine 
and the north wall at the western end of the chamber, in the northern and southern corners.° The two Anubis fetish 
are well-preserved and made of gilded wood while the pots are in alabaster placed upon reed mats, with inscription 
of the tomb’s owner (Fig.2). In the figure’s caption Carter wrote that they were covered with linen.’ It’s essential to 
point out the displayed symbolism: the headless animal skin is stuffed and suspended ona pole, set upright in a jar of 
ointment, which ends with a lotus flower while the terminal part of the skin’s tail has the shape of a papyrus bulb. The 
lotus flower is not a coincidence being itself a symbol of rebirth by closing its petals during the night to reopen them 
the next morning. It was a symbol of the journey of Ra during the night and his consequential rise in the morning as 
well as the resurrection of Osiris and the regeneration of nature. 


SKIN AND RENEWAL OF LIFE 


Early records seem to prove an existence of skin symbolism since the most primitive times of Egyptian history 
and linked to old traditions, whereas the connection with Anubis seems to be later. Indeed during the Pre-dynastic 
period the deceased was usually buried in sand and occasionally wrapped with an animal skin, generally believed 
to have a vital magic force which could help the dead to rebirth in afterlife. By the consequence to provide animals’ 
skin became central in ritual contexts and sacrifices gain more influence. Their real significance remains obscure yet 
but thanks to some relevant records the sense could be understood. In the stele of Abkaou, Louvre C 15, 12" Dy- 
nasty, the first register, above the main relief, shows on the left an animal, probably a hyena htt, brought to sacrifice 
by two bearers * and its skin then suspended on a pole which ends with a well detailed lotus flower’ as model of the 


S110) 

Vandier 1962 XIII 11. 

Vandier 1962 114, II, 12-14; Pinch 2004 10S. See also PT 437, CT III 825, 936, BD 175. 

Vandier 1962 124, XII 22-XIII 10. 

In the Papyrus Jumilhac goddess Hezat, assimilated to Hathor and Isis as cow goddess, is the mother of Anubis, the performer 
of the flaying of skin. Earliest mentions of her maternity are in the Pyramid texts where she is said to be the mother of the 
Imiwt skin, an epithet indicating Anubis: SfUt—Sfh—IG- Tike the skin of Jmi-wt, son of hs3t’. TP 2080e. 

One of these, now at the Metropolitan, wears the red crown of the Lower Egypt and has probably the face of Amenemhat II. 
‘The other one is now in Cairo Museum and has the white crown of Upper Egypt. 

Carter 1963 32, pl. IV-V; see Burton’s photographs p0673 (Carter No. 194) and p0590 (Carter No. 207). 

Carter 1963 pLV. 

Drioton 1933 213, fig. 7. 

Eissa 2002; Gayet 1889; Drioton 1933; Moret 1923. 
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imiwt. The skin shows only one hind leg rolled up around the pole. Proceeding to right, standing on a ship, there is 
a kneeling man holding up a lotus flower with rolled up stem ending with a papyrus bulb in its low limb while the 
high one represents a bull tied very closed in shape to that of royal dresses. In front of this another kneeling man sup- 
ports a staff with an osirian symbol of rebirth.’ Similarly, reliefs inside the tomb of Montouherjhepshef, 18 Dynasty 
(Reign of Thutmosis III) in Dra Abu el Naga ”, show four men bearing the so-called tekenu towards a large animal 
skin.’ Unfortunately the inscription above is damaged but the word msk3 for ‘hide’ is represented and a translation 
could be close to ‘skin which is upon him [...]’. Compared with a similar inscription from Rakhmira’s tomb the role 
of skin during funerary ritual could be confirmed.* Hence the texts partially explain the symbolic ritual of human 
rebirth through skin, where the tekenu was generally performed by a Sem-priest who had to wear an animal skin dur- 
ing ceremonies, maybe evoking the primeval practice of bury individual in a crouched or fetal position and wrapped 
in a skin. As substitute of Anubis during funerary ritual, the Sem-priest used to wear a leopard skin, at least a feline 
one with typhonic meaning as warning and memory of the victory on Seth and his flaying. The use of skin was a way 
to transmit power and special protection to the person who wore it. Egyptians imported feline skins from Nubia as 
regularly tribute, and spotted ones in particular, due to their symbolic importance, were used by the king and priests 
as a cloth symbolizing power. However, there are some cases in which skins were imitations. ° An example of cloak 
was found inside a wooden casket in the tomb of Tutankhamun’ and adorned with five golden stars and silver paws 
reminding the starred sky. It was attached to a leopard head made of wood, covered with a sheet of gold and colored 
eyes inlaid. A clawed paw and a tied were also present. ® An authentic leopard skin, in very bad condition, was found 
together with a wooden head overlaid with gold and blue glass eyes inlay.’ Leopard skins were also used to cover 
some kind of chairs exclusively for kings or high rank men as symbol of power. A folding stool of ebony and ivory 
found inside Tutankhamon’s tomb was overhang to imitate a leopard skin and was also provided with an hanging 
tail.!° 

In order to remind skin worn during priesthood Sem-priests sometimes have a feline skin sculpted on their fu- 
nerary coffins. Two coffins from Gizeh dated to 4 Dynasty show a low relief of a feline skin on the lid. The first one 
belongs to ‘Try-n-wr '! while the other one, anonymous and anepigraphic, shows a panther sculpted en-creux with 
red color traces and spots in shape of six-petals rosettes. '* In both cases the skins are sculpted stretched like a carpet 
with paws to the sides. Such evidences could remind the priesthood of the deceased to be protected by the skin even 
after death. From Middle Kingdom comes a wooden canopic box with a skin depicted on the lid.'8 Two funerary ship 
models from a Middle Kingdom tomb in Meyr and now at the Metropolitan Museum, display depicted skins on the 
cabin roofs. Another exemplar is in Cairo Museum. * 
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Drioton 1933 214. 

Maspero 1891; Davies 1913. 

‘The register below show two kneeling Nubians being strangled. Some have suggested that it could be a human sacrifice, even 

fictitious, with connection to Seth and his flaying, here personified by enemies and substituting beast with Sethian symbol- 

ism. For discussion on this point see Griffiths 1958; Lefébure 1915 301-2. 

Maspero 1891 4582. 

“quon a fait venir le domaine de peau voici que le tikanou se couche sous cette peau au bassin d’etre” in Virey 1889. 

An oldest fake leopard skin is date to XII Dynasty. Osborn — Osbornova 1998 pl. 7-225. 

See Burton photographs p0007, p0009, p0019, p0020, p0021 (Carter No.046ff). 

* See Burton photographs p0087, p0206, p0422, p0424 (Carter No. 021; 021t) Cairo, Egyptian Museum JE 62631 and 
JE 62632; Carter — Mace 1923 165. A robe made to imitate leopard skin with rosettes with the name the priest Harnedj 
made of linen with painted element and hieroglyphic inscription, it is dated to Roman Period, 1* century A.D. and now at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

° See Burton photographs p0208, p0428 (Carter No. 044q) Cairo, Egyptian Museum, JE 62629 and JE 62630. Nicholson -— 

Shaw 2000. 

See Burton photographs p0353 (Carter No. 083) Cairo, Egyptian Museum JE 62035. 

Gauthier 1930 174-183; Donadoni Roveri 1969 122-123, B32, tav. XXIX 1. Cairo n. 48078 = 6007. 
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Animal skin symbolizing rebirth were not employed only during funerary rituals but similar use occurs also dur- 
ing the Heb-Sed festival. It may be focused that this festival was important to guarantee the rebirth of the pharaoh 
and his kingship when he was still alive and part of the ritual consisted in wearing an animal skin in order to obtain 
the animal power and renewed life, like in Osiris’ myth. The most important reliefs of Sed festival are from the 
Chapel of the Sun Temple built by King Niuserre at Abu Gurob and the scenes showing King Osorkon II from the 
Temple at Bubastis. The latter shows some interesting passages of the procession to the Sed-festival palace where a 
representation of the 7miwt standard stood before Osorkon. Unfortunately the relief is very damaged but it clearly 
shows, between two papyrus flowers, an animal tail ending with a lotus bulb rolled up around a pole. Hieroglyphs 
signs on right and left identify the object.' Later the king attends to a long procession where most of the priests are 
wearing leopard skins, holding up different standard, one of these representing the imiw7?’. Reliefs also show twenty- 
nine shrines of the Upper Egypt itr, one belonging to the imiwt, represented as usual, receiving offerings form a 
kneeling woman testifying a divine cult.’ In the so-called ‘Secret rites in the tomb’ the king then goes down into his 
shrine-shaped tomb. Here Osorkon faces twelve deities displayed on three registers with four gods for each one. In 
the lower one, in last position, following Seth, Isis and Nephthys there is the king’s own k3 which held a standard 
with a skin attached to it, perhaps the 7miwt. * 

Rituals performed during the daily cult reserved to the gods and feasts setting inside temples consisted in pre- 
paring of the divine statues in the same way of the body of the deceased while lying in the House of Life, or Place 
of Embalming, ready for being mummified. During this ritual the god has to be wear with the skin of a sacrificed 
animal. The god, as well as the deceased, must pass through the Place of Birth to reach the otherworld. The word for 
this place is mshnt * and to pass this region means to be purified for passing from dead condition to a new life like 
Osiris did.° 

Hence the purpose of god’s daily cult, funerary ritual and Sed festival was the same: renewal and revitalization 
of life involving the whole community. These rites consisted in purification and clothing, but in middle there was 
another step, that of the anointment with various ointments and unguents.’ During the Sed festival the king is re- 
newed in his royal power and life passing through those rituals and, of course, by ointments like the mdt unguent, 
believed to have regeneration qualities and powers in association with the idea of rebirth. * The ointment of the king 
is not casual because to oil the skin with unguents was a way to reach rebirth and could be linked to the mythological 
episode of the cow goddess restoring the skin with an ointment made of her holy milk. 
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Wall on the left of the entrance. Naville 1892 9, pl I. 
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Uphill 1965 376; Naville 1982 pl. VIII. 
Uphill 1965 378; Naville 1892 pl. X. 
The words employed for skin, msq and msqA are very closed to the formers and it would be interesting to figure out the 
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fox, dog or jackal skins not always well distinguished in writings and carved inscriptions due to a procession of stylization. 
Gardiner F31. Jéquier 1921 93. 
° BD XVII 78-79; XCIX 31. 
Coppens 2010; Coppens — Vymazalova 2010. 
See Goyon 1972. The papyrus Brooklyn 47.218.50, dated to Late Period, shows a number of rituals to perform during the 
royal renewal feasts. Among these are the anointing with nine unguents. Such ointments is accompanied by hymns evoking 
the protection of the king. During the sed festival a number of items were presented to the pharaoh in order to guarantee the 
renewal of the king. In the solar temple of Niuserre at Abu Ghurab there a relief the presentation of incense, oils or unguents 
and linen. All these item have regeneration qualities and associated with the idea of rebirth. They are the same products for 
the dead embalming. 
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SKIN AND MAGICAL RITUALS: HEALTH AND TATTOOS 


To conclude this crossing-excursus on skin symbolism and function, it could be interesting to focus on skin role 
inside magic rituals performed to guarantee good health. There are evidences that Egyptians made tattoos on their 
bodies and limbs since earliest times as showed in some female figurines, dated to 4000-3500 B.C. and also female 
mummies with tattoos, dated to 2000 B.C. to Greco-Roman period. A wine bowl in blue glazed faience dated to 
1300 B.C. now in Leiden, features a female lute musician tattooed with an image of the dwarf god Bes on her thigh 
(Fig. 3). Bes was the god protecting music, dance, but also women, pregnancy, birth, children and sexuality and his 
tattoo as a permanent amulet may protect the women against sexual diseases. 

Hieroglyphic signs and images of divine beings were sometimes drawn in ink on the skin of the person to be 
healed or protected and then licked off. The physical contact was part of the magical protection. From the I millen- 
nium BC it become common for magical papyri to include illustrations of the complex divine figures that were to be 
drawn onto skin, linen or papyrus. The words of the spell were to be declaimed over images of deities drawn on the 
patient’s skin. An example is that of “The spells for warding off poison from the first time” taken from the ‘Story of 
the true name of Ra’ The whole spell is said to have proved effective against poison’: 


‘Words to be said over an image of Atum-Horus-Heknu a woman's figure of Isis and an image of 
Horus. To be drawn on the hand of the sufferer. To be licked off by the man. To be done in the same 
manner on a piece of fine linen, to be applied to the sufferer’s throat....it is an excellent means to kill the 
effects of poison, proven an infinite number of times’? 


Hence the patient should lick it offin order to acquire the magical protection emanating from it. * Another spell 
was employed against fever, the sufferer is a child but the rubric makes it applicable for a man. Isis and Nephthys cry 
for him and call the god Geb to help: 


‘attention to me! as for the fever which has broken out against this child: let this child be saved for its mother, the helpless 
one of its mother! send me a man send me a man! This spell is to be recited over two figures of Thot drawn on the hand of a 
man in fresh ink, the face of the one to the face of the other.'* 


In conclusion it could be argued that skin, human or animal, as a symbolic element in ancient Egyptian funerary 
and magical rituals played a role of intermediary between death and rebirth, illness and healing, thanks to the power 
attributed to it and held inside myth and ritual performances. 
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Fig. 1. Imiut Fetish; Jar and rod holding wrappings in the shape Fig. 2. Anubis emblem upon pole and stand from Tutankhamun 
of an animal corpse (Imiut), Egyptian alabaster, cedar, ointment, tomb, North west corner of Tomb chamber. (18 Dynasty). Wood, 


Egypt; South Lisht, Middle Kingdom, (reign of Amenemhat II, gold and alabaster. Cairo, Egyptian Museum (JE 61375; Exhib. 
ca. 1919-1885 B.C.). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers 436) Photo by Harry Burton p0673 (Carter No. 194). Copy- 
Fund and Edward S. Harkness Gift, 1914 (14.3.19-.20) Image right: Griffith Institute, University of Oxford. 
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Fig. 3. Wine bowl with female lute player showing a Bes tattoo on a thigh. (1400-1300 B.C.) Blue glazed faience. Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden, Leiden. Egyptian Collection. (Code: AD 14). ©Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden, NL. 
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THE PRESENCE OF THE HARPER'S SONGS IN THE 
PRIVATE TOMBS OF THE NEW KINGDOM 


— YORDAN CHOBANOV — 
(New Bulgarian University, PhD student) 


One of the main questions that have intrigued ever since the first researchers of the Harper's songs is whether they 
are secular in nature or are designated to the Afterlife and under what circumstances were they performed. Two are 
the main opinions that circulate in Egyptology up to date. They could be summarized in the works of Jan Assmann 
and Michael Fox' on the subject. Assmann considers the two types of Harper's songs as having different character. 
For him the Harper's songs from the group of Intef are entirely secular and are performed during feasts.” He adds the 
remaining songs to the “mortuary liturgies” — s3h.w, giving them in this way a funerary character. Without getting 
into detail Fox marks in his research on the Harper's song for King Intef that all texts occur in the context of funerary 
scenes, without connection to any specific celebration. Fox considers all songs in their present composition to be 
funerary and to function in the frame of the funerary cult, which goal is to revive the dead and to provide the neces- 
sities for his eternal existence. 

The present paper focuses on the scenes surrounding the Harper's songs in the tombs and generally on the context 
in which those appear there. Due to the lack of space, the texts of the songs themselves will not be considered here. 
This is an approach which up to date was neglected by the researchers. The texts are taken out of the context of their 
surroundings and are considered only as works of literature, without giving weight to their habitat inside the tomb. 

The Egyptian tomb represents a complete architectural composition in which scenes, images and architectural 
components complement each other. The different texts and scenes in every individual tomb correspond with each 
other. That is why the Harper's songs should be considered in the context of the surrounding scenes, which will enrich 
our understanding of them. 

One of the big problems with which the scholars, researching the Egyptian tombs from the period are confront- 
ed, is that every tomb is unique. This is in particularly valid for the set of scenes and images in each and every tomb. 
Although a canon, which to arrange the scenes is lacking, their choice and placement are far from random. Instead of 
canon we have here common principals and goals, on which all scenes and images are dependant. This renders our 
task difficult since in every different tomb the songs could appear in different context. The positioning of the songs 
in the tombs is not done at random. It is based on a common logic, present in every tomb from the period. 

Inside the tomb the songs are always accompanied by specific scenes, which have a fixed function. The understand- 
ing of this function could present us with the answer concerning the character of the songs. In the most common case 
the text is surrounded by two images. On the one side there is a kneeled harper or a woman (in some cases man) play- 
ing the lute. The harper is always depicted facing the interior of the tomb. On the other side of the text the owner of the 
tomb is depicted together with his wife, seated in front of an offering table always facing the exit of the tomb. 

An interesting variation of this theme is offered by the 1-st song from the tomb of Tjanefer (TT 158); (fig. 1). 
The image of the owner of the tomb in front of the offering table is presented here in an unusually elaborated form. 
Instead of the standard representation we have here a combination of the vignettes for spells 62 from Book of the 


' Assmann 1977; Fox 1978. 
> ,Zum Fest gehoren sie...” 
3 Seele 1959, Pl. 11-12. 
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dead: r3 n swri mw m hrt-ntr “Spell for drinking water in the Beyond” and $9: r3 n ssn Bw shm m mw m hrt-ntr 
“Spell for breathing air and for having water in the Beyond”. In the left most part of the scene we have an image of a 
lake with a palm-trees. In the upper part Ba, with a face of a man lands towards the lake. In the lower part the man 
is drinking water from the lake.' Further there is an image of a sycamore tree with goddess, holding in one hand figs 
and pouring water with the other towards the Ba of Tjanefer, which is seated under the tree.” This is followed by a 
composition resembling an offering table with offerings which is actually a standard with the sign Ka. The offerings 
are depicted between the two hands of the sign. The composition ends with Tjanefer, who sits with a hand extended 
towards the Ka-standard. 

Both spells aim at ensuring everything necessary for the residing in the Beyond. The replacement of the offer- 
ing table with a Ka-standard, between whose hands the offerings in form of various foods are placed shows that this 
offerings are actually intended for the Ka of the person. Ka in namely this essence of a person, which can accept of- 
ferings in the Beyond and “feed” on them. 

We find similar images in the tomb of Neferseheru (TT 296)° (fig. 2). Here the table in front of the owner of the 
tomb and his wife is depicted with the sign Ka on the place of a board. Again the offerings are presented between 
the hands of the sign. In the tomb of Penniut (TT 331)* above the images of the owner of the tomb and his wife 
are written their names and titles, introduced by the formula n k3 n “For the Ka of... The Harper's song dedicated to 
Penniut ends with the same formula in front of his name and titles. The Harper’ song from the tomb of Amenemhe 
(TT 163) has the same finale. It becomes obvious that the Harper's song itself is envisaged as that which is done for 
the Ka. According to function the Harper's song is not distinguished from the other texts in the tomb. Their writing in 
the tomb is governed by the desire to ensure for the owner of the tomb the state of im3hw (blessed) in the Beyond. 

All the texts examined so far (with exception of Neferseheru (TT 296) of which we have only the title of the song 
without the content) belong to the group of songs, which Assmann determines as belonging to the “mortuary litur- 
gies” — s3h.w.° The 1-st Harper's song from the tomb of Neferhopet (TT 50) belongs to the group of Intef. Here, before 
Neferhotep and his wife an offering table with offerings is depicted in the form ofa Ka-standard.’ It becomes obvious 
that the images, accompanying both types of songs in the tombs do not differ in meaning or function with each other. 

From what we said so far it becomes clear that the scenes of the owner of the tomb and his wife in front of the 
offering table should not be understood literally as depicting an actual banquet, weather in this world or in the Be- 
yond. As Michael Fox states: ,,The representation of the mortuary banquet are not meant to be depictions ofa visible 
reality”.® The goal of the scene is to present the notion that the owner of the tomb is equipped with everything neces- 
sary in the Beyond while the song was being played. We can use the same line of thought to explain the replacement 
of the offering table with a board of the game Senet in the tomb of Neferrenepet (TT 178) and in the 3-rd song of 
Tjanefer (TT 158). 

From the available material it does not become clear on what occasions the Harper's songs were being played. The 
images which surround the text does not represent a particular event, but have a rather symbolic character. So, the 
image of the owner of the tomb and his wife in front of an offering table will not depict a scene of a banquet. The idea 
behind this image is to transmit the notion that the owner is equipped with everything necessary for his successful 
existence in the world of the gods. This conclusion solves by itself the question whether the songs have worldly or 
funerary character. They are obviously connected with the fate of the person in the Beyond and their function in the 
tomb is not different from that of the other texts, written in their surroundings. 

The context of the songs inside the tombs supports this conclusion. The context, in which the songs appear 
inside the tombs, is dependant on their positioning in the private tombs of the XIX and XX din. The Harper's songs 
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are most often situated on the walls of the interior rooms or in one of the two corridors of the tomb. The only excep- 
tion, known so far is that of the 3-rd song from the tomb of Tjanefer (TT 158).' The text is written on the west wall 
of the open courtyard. We can hardly determine weather this is an isolated case, since usually the walls of the open 
courtyards are severely damaged and a very few examples of their scenes are preserved. Another more-peculiar case 
is presented by the song of Paser (TT 106)’, which is written on one of the columns in the hall of the tomb. 

The Harper's songs written in one of the two corridors are: Kiki (TT 409)°, Piay (TT 263)*, Amenemheb (TT 
363)°, Amenemhe (TT 163)*, Djehutiemheb (TT 194)’, the 1-st song from the tomb of Tjanefer (TT 158), the 
2-nd song from the tomb of Tjanefer (TT 158), Amonmesu (TT 373)'°, Sunra (TT 331)", Inj (IT 285). Character- 
istic for the corridors of the tombs from this period is that they accordingly contain hymns to Re on one of the walls 
and Osiris or the night sun on the other." On the left wall (observed from the entrance towards the interior) '* are 
written accordingly the hymns towards Re, while on the right wall — the ones towards Osiris. The hymns are often 
accompanied by an image of the corresponding deity. In all cases the owner of the tomb and his wife are presented 
in a posture of adoration in front of the deity. In the cases, in which the hymn is dedicated to Osiris, the deceased 
is facing towards the interior of the tomb, while in the cases, in which the hymn is dedicated to Re the owner of the 
tomb is facing the exit. It is obvious that both opposite walls of the corridor correspond with each other. In the cases, 
in which a Harper's song is written in the corridor it is always in the lower register, under the hymn. The biggest part of 
the songs, so far known are written on the left wall of the corridor, under the hymn of Re. Exceptions are the songs 
of Piaj (IT 263), Amonmesu (TT 373) and Inj (TT 285), written on the right wall, under the hymn to Osiris. 

The placement of the hymns in the corridor and their orientation are conformed to the notion that the tomb 
represents Duat (The Beyond). So the entrance to the tomb will also be the entrance to Duat, but also an exit from 
it.’ The writing of the hymns in the corridor aims at reproducing the notion of entering and exiting the Beyond. The 
deceased desires to include himself in the movement of the sun. The person, as part of the “crew” of the sun wants 
to enter together with him in Duat during the night and to exit with the coming of the next day. The writing of the 
hymns to Re and Osiris marks this transition between the worlds.'® 

In place of the hymns from the private tombs the Litany of Re is written in the royal tombs from the period. Simi- 
lar to the sun hymns the Litany is also written in the space next to the entrance of the tomb. The Litany represents a 
praise to the sun in the West, and to the forms, assumed by it in the Beyond. Enumerated are the 75 forms (/pr.w) 
of the night sun. By knowing this forms the Egyptian king, for whom the text is designated, identifies himself with 
the sun and together with him travels through the Beyond and the state of Osiris, being born again together with 
him at sunrise." 
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the features of the terrain. In some cases it is even possible for the entrance to be situated so that the left wall will face north. Even 
in this case the left wall is understood as perfect south and bears the corresponding texts and images see Djehutiemheb (TT 194). 
Aexos 2004, 48. 
'6 ibid.; Assmann 1983, XVI-XVIL. 
7 Aexos 2004, 46-86. 
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While the Litany is a secret book, written in the premises, which are not accessible to visitors, the hymns are 
expected to be read by the visitors of the tombs.’ So the image of the owner of the tomb in front of Re and Osiris 
will have as its goal to present the deceased as one who adores the most characteristic image of the creator — the sun” 
from one side and Osiris from the other. This is a statement designated mainly towards the visitor of the tomb, who 
on his turn must recognize the deceased as one who adores the gods and give him praise because of this. 

Besides depicting the owner of the tomb as one who is praising the gods, the hymns from the corridor aim at pre- 
senting the notion of entering and exiting the Beyond. With the help of the hymns the person inserts himself in the 
circle of the movement of the sun.’ In fusing with the night sun or Osiris the person enters Duat, in order to “rise” with 
the morning sun for new life. In the cases, in which the Harper's songs are written in the corridors of the tomb they are 
connected exactly with that wish of the owner “to come out during the day” and to travel unhindered in the Beyond. 

The lower register of the wall opposite the song from the tomb of Djehutiemheb (TT 194) offers a very interest- 
ing example which will be more-closely considered here (fig. 3).* The register contains an image of Djehutiemheb 
and Hedjmetmut, seated in front of a table with offerings. Above the owner of the tomb and his wife are written their 
titles and names, introduced by the formula n k3 n. In front of them there is a representation of their son, dressed as 
a priest pouring libations and burning incense before them. Above him the scene is described as: kbh in s3.f.snh 
rn.f ... Imn “Purification from his son, causing his name to live ... Amon”. In front of the son of Djehutiemheb the 
following text is written: 


1. wn(.w) n.k pt “The sky is opened for you. 
wn(.w) n.k £3 The earth is opened for you. 


wn(.w) [n.k w3t n bw-]Snfr 2. m hrt-nir [The road of that, which is] good is opened for you in the necropolis. 


‘kk pr-k [mi] R° You come in and out [as is done by] Re. 
3. wstn.k mi nb.w nhh ir... nb 2 You stride unhindered as is done by the masters of eternity (nhh) ...” 





The example is intriguing. We have here a ritual practice, which aims at achieving the effect, achieved through 
the hymns of the upper registers of the two walls of the corridor. It seems the two registers are representing simulta- 
neously occurring events from the visible and invisible world. While the priest is presenting gifts, pouring libations 
and burning incense in this world, the man in the Beyond is united with the deity and the sky and earth are “opened” 
for him. We can consider the Harper's song from the opposite wall in the same context. 

Another similarly intriguing example is presented in the lower register of the wall opposite the song from the 
tomb of Piay (TT 263), written here on the left wall of the corridor. In the right side of the lower register the son of 
Piay is depicted, facing the interior of the tomb offering a bouquet of Re to Piay and his wife, sited in front of a funer- 
ary table. In the adjoining text it is said: 


s3.f mrf s§ EBt m3°-[hrw] dda.f “His beloved son, the scribe Hat, he said: 


hsi.twf (i)n Imn Praised is he (Piay) by Amon. 
sw3h.twf Made to endure is he. 
shrf n.k hft.km-m nh(.w (Becuse) he is felling for thee (Amon) thy enemies among the living.” 





Piay is praised by the god because he has lived his life according to Maat, combating the enemies of the creator. 
This will ensure for him that he is “made to endure” in life but also in the Beyond. While in the upper register the 
owner of the tomb has united himself with Re in the lower register his son is exalting in an earthly ritual why this 
was made possible. 


' Assmann 1983, XVII-XVIIL 

2 Aexos 2004, 49. 

> ibid. 

* Seyfried 1995, Pl. XXVIL 

> The reconstruction is according to Seyfried 1995, 37-38 
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It can be noted that the direction of the images from the lower register does not recon with the images from the 
upper. The figures of priests and musicians are always turned towards the interior of the tomb, where the owner of 
the tomb and his wife are depicted. On the other hand the image of the owner of the tomb and his wife in front of 
the offering table bears the message that they are in the Beyond and are equipped with everything necessary. 

Besides in the corridors the Harper's songs are also written on the walls of the interior rooms. Such are the 1-st 
song from the tomb of Neferhotep (TT 50)', the 4-th, 2-nd and 3-rd song from the tomb of Neferhotep (TT 50)’, 
Djehutihotep (TT 32)°, Neferseheru from Zawiet Sultan*, Neferrenepet (IT 178)‘, Tjaj (IT 23)°, Inherhaui (TT 
359)’, Neferseheru (TT 296)*, Roma (TT 208)’. To this group must be added the songs of Raia from Sakkara’® and 
Amonpahapi (TT 355)" although it is not entirely certain weather they belong to the Harper's songs.” 


In accord with the songs from the corridors, the ones written in the interior rooms are also placed in the lower 
register when the scenes of the wall are divided in two registers. As we saw above the Harper's songs are entirely funer- 
ary in character. Their existence in the tomb is governed by the desire to ensure the state of being blessed (im3hw) in 
the Beyond for the owner. This can also be confirmed by the accompanying scenes. In none of the known examples 
we can find scenes with secular character in the surroundings of the Harper's songs. 


The walls of the interior rooms, on which songs are written, can figuratively be divided in two parts. The lower 
part contains scenes, which show ritual practices, while the upper is designated for events from the world of the 
gods. This peculiarity is preserved also when the wall is divided into 3 registers. On the extra register are written 
scenes, which place it under one of the two groups. In this connection the Harper's songs are written without excep- 
tion in the lower part. It can be noted that they are always positioned at the end of the wall, which is most internal 
to the tomb. The dynamics of the scenes from the lower part direct the movement towards the interior of the tomb 
and the songs appear as the culmination of the whole proceedings. When the songs are written in the interior rooms 
the upper part of the wall also transmits the idea of movement inwards. ‘This is best seen in the tomb of Neferrenepet 
(TT 178) (fig. 4). 

Most often in the upper register above the Harper's song are depicted vignettes to different spells from Book of the 
dead. The scenes, which appear above the Harper's songs, could be divided into two groups. In the tomb of Neferse- 
heru (TT 296) above the song is written a hymn to Osiris. In the tomb of Neferrenepet, called Kenra (TT 178) we 
have an image of the court in front of Osiris and spell 125 from Book of the dead -r3n ‘kr wsht n.t M3°.4 dw3 Wsir 
hntj imntt ? ,,Spell for entering the hall of the two Maat and for praising Osiris, who is at the head of the West”. In our 
case the spell is introduced with the shorter version: 3 n ‘k m-b3h Wsir hrw n sn-t3"4 “Spell for entering in front of 
Osiris (in) the day of giving praise.” 

In the tomb of Neferseheru from Zawiet Sultan (fig. 5) the upper register above the song contains two opposite 
images of barks. The left bark is facing the interior of the tomb and belongs to Osiris. In the coresponding text is said: 


_ 


Hari 1985, Pl. XXVI, LXVIIL-LXIX, 36-40. 
2 ibid., PL IV, 12-15. 
Kakosy & Fabian 1995, 212-225. 
Ossing 1992, 65-72, Pl. 42. 
Varille 1935, 157-158; Hofmann 1995, 36-38. 
Wente 1962, 118-128 ; Porter & Moss 1994, 40. 
Bruyére 1930, Pls. XXII, 3, XXIII, 70; Cherpion &, Corteggiani 2010. 
Feucht 1985, 72-74, Pl. XXVII. 
Not yet published — see Porter & Moss 1994, 306. 
Martin 1985, 12-13, Pl. 1, 18, 22; Martin 1991, 127, Pl. 84. 
Bruyére 1927, 115-117, fig. 79. 
Excluded from both groups are the songs which exact location in the tomb is not known — A Harper song from a limestone 
block see Simpson 1982, 133-137; The song from the tomb of Roma-Roj (TT 283) see El-Noubi 1998, 251-255; The song 
from the tomb of Sunra see Simpson 1969-70, 49-50. 
13 Saleh 1984, 63. 
4 Hofmann 1995, 30. 
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s§-niswt m3° mr(.w).fimj-r3 pr wr Nfr-shrw m3(-hrw) dd.f 


d3j.tm Wsir nb Daw..... ntr 3 nb Tmntt! 


“Truthful royal scribe, beloved of him, chief steward Neferseheru, the justified, he said: 
Crossing as Osiris, the lord of Busiris ... great god, lord of the West” 
The right bark is facing the exit of the tomb. The image is identical with the vignette of spell 100 from Book of the 
dead —- md3t n.t sikr 3h rd.t h3.fr wi3 n R¢ hn* imj.w-htf ,Book for causing Ah to be excellent and for making him 


descend towards the bark of Re together with the ones who follow him (Re).” In the corresponding text, which is 
identical with the beginning of spell 100, is said: 


s§-niswt m3° mr(.w).f imj-r3 pr wr Nfr-shrw m3(-hrw) dd.f 


@3j.tm Bnw r Bbtt m33.j Hr-3htj7? 


“Truthful royal scribe, beloved of him, chief steward Neferseheru, the justified, he said: 
Crossing as Benu towards the East so that I can see Horahti.” 
In the tomb of Inherhaui (TT 359) the wall is divided in tree registers. In the middle register above the Harper's song 


is depicted one of the vignettes of spell 17 from the Book of the dead. Re is depicted as a cat, who is slaying Apop. The 
corresponding text is presented as an independent spell, which is not known among the spells from Book of the dead: 


r3n dr sbi r sw3 ts m Spp 
iw ntr pn m hb hn’ iswt.f ntr.w 
ij.n.(J) Ar.tn ib(.j) hr m3 


“Spell for felling the fiend, for hacking the spine of Apop. 
This god is in celebration together with his crew of gods, 
(Because) I came to you and my heart is governed by Maat.” 


Although the spell is for felling Apop the text shows that its final goal is for Inherhaui to join the crew of the sun- 
bark. The next image belongs to the vignette of spell 153a: r3 n prt m dt “Spell for escaping the net”, which is also 
situated above the Harper's song.° The goal of the spell is to ensure unhindered movement in the Beyond. 


In the upper register there is a vignette of spell 136b r3 n skd.t m wi3 3 n Rr sw3 hr Snjt n ht “Spell for sailing 
in the great sun-bark of Re and for passing over the ring of fire.” Instead of the title of the spell in the accompanying 
text is written: 


rn n irj-3 n wsht m3‘ F3i ib.w dF h3tj.w* 


“The name of the guardian of the gate of the hall of Maat is “He who weighs the hearts-ib, he who ex- 


I 


amines the hearts-h3tj”. 


Ossing 1992, Pl. 42, 65. 
Budge 1895, 210. For other images to spell 100 from Book of the dead from private tombs see Saleh 1984, 54. 
Ossing 1992, Pl. 42, 65. 
Saleh 1984, 19. 
ibid., 85. 
ibid., 75. 
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To know this name will enable the person to enter the hall of Maat, in front of the court of Osiris. The lower 
vignette belongs to spell 100, which bears the title: md3t n.t sikr 3h rd.t h3.,fr wi3 n R° hn® imj.w-htf ,Book for 
causing Ah to be excellent and for making him descend towards the bark of Re together with the ones who follow 
him (Re).” In this case a text accompanying the vignette is missing. This is followed by images of 4 regions of the 
Hereafter, which belong to spell 149 from the Book of the dead. 


It can be concluded that no matter where in the tomb the Harper's songs are written they serve as a ritual parallel 
of the joining with Osiris and Re and from there the ability to pass unhindered between the worlds. It is important 
to note here that the Egyptians themselves do no make any differentiation in the function of the two types of Harper's 
songs and that their context does not change according to the type of song that is written. Any further discussions on 
the topic will require examining the texts of the songs themselves. 
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Fig. 2. The Harper's 
song from the tomb of 
Neferseheru (TT 296) 
(after E. Feucht. Das 
Grab des Nefersecheru 
(TI 296). Theben 2 
(1985), Pl. XXVIL) 





Fig. 3. The lower register 
of the wall opposite the 
Harper's song from the 
tomb of Djehutiemheb 
(IT 194) (after KJ. 
Seyfried. Das Grab 
der Djehutiemhab 
(TT 194). Theben 7 
(1995), Pl. XXVIL) 
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Fig. 4. East wall of the first room from the tomb of Neferrenepet (TT 178), containing a Harper's song 
(after E. Hofmann. Das Grab des Neferrenepet, Gen. Kenro (TT 178). Theben 9 (1995), Pl. IV.) 
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Fig. 5. The Harper's song from the tomb of Neferseheru from Zawiet Sultan 
(after J. Ossing. Das Grab des Nefersecheru in Zawyet Sultan. Archdologische Veréffentlichungen 88 (1992), Pl. 42.) 
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“SHABTIS. — ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FUNERARY FIGURINES: 


CLASSIFICATION (TYPOLOGY), FINDINGS AND ROLE 
IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CULTS AND BELIEFS DURING 
LATE AND GRAECO-ROMAN PERIODS 


— MLADEN TOMORAD — 


Shabtis usually dates from the First Intermediate period till the end of Ptolemaic Dynasty. They changed their 
shapes, forms, texts and position of agricultural implements a lot throughout history. These changes were classified 
in various typologies during 20" century (L. Speleers (1923), W. M. F. Petrie (1935), J. Monnet Saleh (1970), J. F. 
Aubert (1974), and H. Schneider (1977) ). By the time of Ptolemaic kings their main role almost disappeared and 
since then they became one of the main cultic symbols of Isaic cults (Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Harpocrates, Anubis, Bes 
etc.) which first spread all over East Mediterranean, North Africa and South-East Europe and later during Roman 
Empire to the north to the limes of Empire and beyond. Shabtis were trade as one of the Egyptian cult symbols; they 
were manufactured in Egypt but also in various workshops in main cultic centres of the Roman provinces. Shabtis 
from Graeco-Roman periods are not the same as previous one, they are commonly classified as “fakes” which are, 
in my opinion, definitely not, so they need to be classified according form, decorations, headdress, implements, text 
and position of text, and material from which they were crafted (stone, pottery, glass, faience, wood etc.). Such shab- 
tis deserve to be re-interpreted as one of the main sources for diffusion of Egyptian cult deities. 

This paper deals with three main topics: 1) classification of shabtis from Late and Graeco-Roman periods; 2) 
diffusion during Graeco-Roman period and overview of their new main role, and 3) their production and problem 
of so-called “fakes” 


Key words: shabtis, typology (classification), late period, Graeco-Roman period, Croatian collections 


PREVIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS OF SHABTIS 


Hans B. Schneider is the author of the most commonly used typology of shabtis. He published it in his three vol- 
ume book entitled Shabtis — An Introduction to the History of Ancient Egyptian Funerary Statuettes with a Catalogue of 
the Collection in the National Museum of Antiquities at Leiden in 1977 in limited number of copies. Today this relevant 
source for any reaserchers, museum curators and Egyptologist is not easy to find and out of print. The 1* volume 
(366 pages) contains excellent description of the shabtis and well written study about the 6" Chapter of the Book of 
the Dead which is often written on shabti figures. The 2™ volume (254 pages) contains valuble description of the few 
hundreds of shabtis in the museum in Leiden. The 3“ volume contains plates of the shabtis. Typology which was in- 
troduced in this work was later followed by many other scholars and it became the fundamental for all new interpre- 
tations and works about shabtis. Schneider typology divided shabtis according period, materials and iconography 
with certain type of code. His type of code comprimising: class, wig, hand positions, implements, bags and baskets, 
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attributes, text position and version of the shabti spells. Shabtis were divided in 12 classes: class 1 haman form (from 
9" to 11 Dynasty), class II mummiform (from 11" to 13" Dynasties), class III mummiform (12 and 13" Dynas- 
ties), class IV stick-formed (17 and 18" Dynasties), class Vmummiform (18 to 20" Dynasties), class VI dress of 
daily life (19 and 20" Dynasties), class VII unconventional forms (18" and 19" Dynasties), class VIII mummiform 
(21% to 23 Dynasties), class IX dress of daily life (21% to 23"! Dynasties), class X mummiform (25" and 26" Dynas- 
ties), class XI mummiform with back-pillar (26" to Ptolemaic Dynasties) and class XII unconventional forms (26" 
to Ptolemaic Dynasties). Each of the main elements like wings, hands positions, bags and baskets, amulets and at- 
tributes, and text position were divided into many subdivisions and subtypes which help scholars to interprete and 
date shabtis in various museum and private collections. No similar, so detail work was written about shabtis, so that 
is the main reason why Schneider typology is so fundamental and superior to all other works about shabtis. 

Along with Schneider typology several other typologies also exist and they are used by some scholars and Egyp- 
tologist. They are published by L. Speleers (1923), W. M. F. Petrie (1935), Janine Monnet Saleh (1970) and J. F. 
Aubert (1974). In 1970 Janine Monnet Saleh classified shabtis in five mine types (Type A-E): 

“Type A- Depicted as living people in clothing with a triangular shape descending over the knees, with medium 
long sleeves, and wigs composed of three parts. Type B — The most common type. The figurines are mummy shaped. 
Three-part wigs, with the third part extending onto the back; Type C — The locks of hair on the wig are depicted with 
vertical lines. Otherwise they are identical to type B. Type D — The shabtis have no tools in their hands. Type E - In 
the shape of a mummy with a pedestal and a dorsal column on the back. They have false beards, tools in their hands, 
and a rope thrown across their shoulders.” 

Harry M. Stewart wrote another very useful book Egyptian Shabtis (1995) which helps in various analysis of 
shabti figures. The most valuable part of this small publications is the part about forms, decorations and manufacture 
of these stattuetes* which also contains well written study of materials from which shabtis were made’. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF LATE AND GRAECO-ROMAN SHABTIS 
FROM MUSEUM AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


For this study I analized shabtis mostly from Central European museums and private collections. After that I 
made comparation of them with similar artefacts from the various collections in the world and previously published 
shabtis from private collections. The result is the new previously unpublished classification of Late and Graeco- 
Roman shabtis is presented in separate typological plate (Pl. 1) and table 1. In the forthcoming publication‘ of the 
classification shabtis from Late, Ptolemaic and Roman period appeared in thirteen main groups. These groups are 
divided according: a) type of mummiform, b) appearance of back-pillar, c) position of hieroglyphic inscription if 
such exist, d) type of wig, e) type of artificial beard if such exists, f) positions of arms, hands and sleeves, g) type 
of implements (hoes (narrow, pointed, broad), pick, crock, flagellum, bags and baskets), and h) materials: clay, col- 
oured faience (blue, turquoise blue, green) and pottery. 


Monnet Saleh 1970 127. 
Steward 1995 33-46. 
Steward 1995 40-46. 
For this publication I had to cut my previously prepared typology. I plan to publish it in separte paper in near future. In that 
paper I will explain new preposed groups of classification (typology) of the Late period and Graeco-Roman shabtis with 
great number of examples from various museums and private collections. 
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MANUFACTURE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF SO-CALLED ANCIENT FORGERIES 


Shabtis appeared for the first time during the late Old Kingdom or early First Intermediate Period. According to 
G. Mariette the first form of shabtis and its inscriptions appeared during the 6" Dynasty.' During that time wooden 
models of servants — e.g. agricultural workers, bakers, brewers, butchers — were placed in the tombs.” Their purpose 
was to answer in the name of ba when the gods called the deceased to the court. During the Middle Kingdom the 
ka was shown as the mummy. By the New Kingdom the ka was united with shabti which bore the name of the de- 
ceased.? 

Shabtis were made of various stones including alabaster, wood, clay, pottery, metal (copper, bronze), coloured 
(green, blue, brown or red) faience and glass.* During the 13" Dynasty shabtis were made of calcareous stone, gran- 
ite or wood, presented with the hands crossed over the breast, but without any agricultural implements, with the 
name and titles of the deceased. Glazed faience shabtis appeared at the beginning of the New Kingdom, and they 
were used until the end of Saite period. The iconography of shabtis changed during the 18" Dynasty when they 
began to carry various agricultural implements (e.g. hoe, mattock and basket).* During the 19 Dynasty the dress 
of shabtis changed, and since then shabtis are usually shown wearing the garments which the deceased wore during 
their lifetime.° During the time of the 26" Dynasty shabtis stood on a square pedestal and had a rectangular upright 
plinth on the back. They were usually made in moulds and coloured with light blue and green pigments or where 
glazed. From the end of the Saite period they were made with less care and had short inscriptions. By the end of 
Ptolemaic period shabtis became small and were usually without inscriptions.’ 

During pharaonic Egypt shabtis along with other funerary equipment were manufactured by specialist crafts- 
men (sculptor, painter, scribes etc.) in various temples or palace workshops as it is shown on the wall of Theban 
tomb no. 36 of Ibi.? With decline of Ancient Egyptian religion and its funerary customs and beliefs during Graeco- 
Roman period shabtis started to be crafted in smaller serial workshops related with cultic centres in Egypt and 
outside Egypt. With diffusion of Egyptian cults through Mediterranean and Europe such workshops often exists in 
Isaic cultic centres all over Roman Empire.'° 

Shabtis from Roman period were often described by scholars as “forgeries”. I do not agree with that description 
for several reasons. The most number of such shabtis were found during archaeological excavations all over Mediter- 
ranean and Europe. They are often found in Roman graves or near Roman pagan centres or shrines. As it is explained 
earlier they were also found in barbaric graves outside of borders of Roman Empire. In the same time they surely lost 
their previous function of worker in Netherworld and during Roman period became symbol of ancient Egyptian 
magic or Isaic cults. 

They were manufactured in smaller cultic workshops from molds as symbol of ancient Egyptian cult or reli- 
gion. The problem with such shabtis is usually uknown location of their findings but that does not necessary mean 
they are “forgeries” In my own opinion such artefacts are most likely not made by ancient Egyptian craftsmen with 
knowledge of hieroglyphic signs as we can often seen on some shabtis. Texts on them are usually badly written with 
lots of mistakes. All these facts surely means that they are not modern “forgeries” as many scholars usually think. 
Several years ago I had oportunity to check few such “forgeries” from museum collections in Serbia and Croatia 
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Mariette 1869-1880, Vol. 148. 
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Budge 1893; Schneider 1977; Shaw & Nicholson 1995, s. v. shabti. 
Budge 1893 212; Petrie 1909 113; Stewart 1995 40-44; Tomorad 2004 93. 
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and for all of them’ I conclude that they are related with pagan cults of Roman Empire and crafted during 1“ and 3 
century AD. 


DIFFUSION OF SHABTI FIGURES 
DURING GRAECO-ROMAN PERIOD AND THEIR FINDINGS 


Egypt opened its gates to the whole Mediterranean World in the time of the Ptolemaic Dynasty (305-30 BC). 
The consequence of this action was opening of Egyptian cult centres to Greek and Eastern influences and as the 
result the new Hellenistic cults were born (Serapis, Harpocrates). At the same time the Egyptian cults (Isis, Osiris, 
Serapis, Horus, Harpocrates and Anubis) and objects connected with their beliefs and funeral ceremonies, together 
with Eastern cults of Mithras, Cybele, Magna Mater, started their diffusion through the sea and land. In the time 
of the great Roman Empire these cults made their way to the borders of Ethiopia to the south, Indian to the east, 
Tangier to the west, Great Britain to the north-west, the Baltic Sea to the north, and the Black Sea to the north-east.” 

The diffusion of the shabti figures probably began in the middle of the 1* millennium BC. The confirmation of 
this theory can be found in the Eastern Mediterranean where first the Phoenician and later the Greek merchants 
from Naucratis traded with Egyptian amulets, scarabs, seals, shabtis and other Egyptian merchandise. They diffused 
these objects along with the beliefs in Egyptian gods and goddesses in the Western Mediterranean (Sicily, Italy, Sar- 
dinia and Iberian Peninsula).’ During the 4" and 3" century BC Egyptian objects diffused along with the beliefs of 
Egyptian deities into the Greek colonies all around the Mediterranean Sea. The Hellenistic period can be considered 
as the climax of the first phase of this diffusion. The diffusion into the Roman Republic began in the 3 century BC 
but the climax was during the Roman Empire in the 2" and 3“ century AD. 

Shabtis were located all around the great Roman Empire. They are usually connected with the Egyptian cults of 
Isis, Osiris, and Serapis but sometimes also with the cult of the Oriental god Mithras. They were found in: Britannia’, 
Tangier’, Belgica’, Lungudensis’, Aquitania*, Narbonensis’, the territory around river Rhone and Seine"’, around Forum 


_ 


GMS 4100; AMZ E-561-565; AMZ E-675, AMZ E-676 and 25 shabtis from Ancient Egyptian collection from Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Dubrovnik (Inv. nos. 473, 504, $06, 507, 508, $50, 552, $53, 554, 555, $56, 557, 558, 559, 560, 561, $62, 
563, 564, 566, $67, 595, 3805, 3806, 3807). 
* More detail analysis about the diffusion of Egyptian cults see in: James 1960; Perc 1968; Witt 1971; Jurki¢-Girardi 1972; 
Selem 1972; Heyob 1975; Budischovsky 1977; Solmsen 1979; Selem 1979; Selem 1980; Green 1993; Frankfurter 1996; 
Turcan 1996; Selem 1997; Beard, North & Price 1998; Frankfurter 1998; Tomorad 2000; Bricault 2001; Tripolitis 2002; 
Wilkinson 2003; Frankfurter 2004; Tomorad 2004; Tomorad 200Sa; Tomorad 2005b; Bricault 2006; Tomorad 2006; Riipke 
2007; Frankfurter 2010; Capponi 2010. 
More about these relations with Egypt and the diffusion of the Egyptian elements in the Mediterranean world in: James 1960; 
Witt 1971; Holbl 1979; Solmsen 1979; Padro i Parcerisa 1980-85; Holbl 1986; Green 1993; Turcan 1996; Beard, North & 
Price 1998; Bricault 2001; Tomorad 2005a; Tomorad 2005b; Bricault 2006. 
On was found in Frinton, Essex and one in Thorney near Iver, Buckinghamshire. Harris 1965 113-114; Tomorad 2000 9; 
Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
Selem 1961 4; Tomorad 2000 9; Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
One piece was found around Torcy-le-Gd. Three pieces around Antwerp, one in Blendecques. Bricault 2001 97, 101; Tomorad 
2006 280. 
Five pieces were found in Plougonven, one in Locqmariaquer, Jassans and Trévoux, three pieces in Augustodunum. Bricault 
2001 97, 105; Tomorad 2006 280. In Lutetia two shabtis were found among the small statuettes of Isis, Osiris and Bes. Selem 
1972 66, fn. 87; Tomorad 2000 9; Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
Two pieces were found in Cossium and one in Ornolac. Bricault 2001 97; Tomorad 2006 280. 
In piece in Boutae, Rabastens, Nemausus, Pierrelatte, Chastellard, Arelate, Glanum, Camaret, Roaix and Vasio. Bricault 2001 
105, 131; Tomorad 2006 280. 
Turcan 1996 101-102; Tomorad 2000 9; Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
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Claudii' in Alpes region, few pieces in the Germania Superior’. Shabtis in numerous numbers were found in Italia’, 
Istria*, Dalmatia’, Pannonia’, the Aegean Sea’ and the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire®. 


VARIOUS HYPOTHESES ABOUT ROLE AND USAGE OF SHABTIS 
DURING GRAECO-ROMAN PERIODS 


These different and indeterminate phenomenons of the shabtis in the European provinces of the Roman Empire 
create different opinions in the historiography. V. Wessetzky’ thought that the role of the shabtis in the Egyptian 
cults outside Egypt is not determinate and that was the reason why he tried to connect them with the Roman army. 
In the other hand P. Selem" tried to connect them with the Egyptian cults which were first recognized in the Roman 
periods through the mysteries of Osiris and Isis. He also thought that shabtis during Roman Empire had two major 
functions: 1) a magical replacement of the deceased during the agricultural works in the netherworld and 2) the im- 
age of Osiris with whom deceased identify after the death."’ L. Speleers thought that shabti figures can only succeed 
the role of the deceased as Osiris.’ 

For the time being the role of the shabtis in the European provinces of Roman Empire is not explained. It is very 
possible that these findings can be connected with previously mentioned cults of Osiris and Isis as part of the magi- 
cal regeneration of the deceased in the netherworld of Osiris, but surely not only with such cults and beliefs. 

In my previous papers’ about shabtis I traced diffusion of shabtis back to first part of the 1 millennium BC when 
they were elements trade, mystic and magic for Egyptians and other merchants of Eastern Mediterranean.'* Shabtis 
most likely played very important role in the diffusion of Isaic cults from the time of Ptolemaic period until the 
end of 3“ century AD.'* But in my opinion shabtis also appeared as the magical objects whose major function in the 
funeral rites of Ancient Egypt is long forgotten.'° They were probably brought to Europe from the Hellenistic times 
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Bricault 2001 105; Tomorad 2006 280. 
* In Praunheim, Durlach, Saletia, Augusta R. Bricault 2001 105; Tomorad 2006 280. 
‘Three pieces in Aquileia, two in Opitergium, seven in Regium Lepidum, one in Orbetello and one in Alba Fucens. Budischovsky 
1977; Bricault 2001 119, 131, 137; Tomorad 2006 280. 
In Kazale near Filipani during archaeological excavations in 1996/1997. Tomorad 2000 13; Tomorad 2004 91; Tomorad 
2006 301. 
Twenty six pieces. Selem 1997; Tomorad 2001; Tomorad 2004; Tomorad 2006. 
Wessetzky 1961; Selem 1980; Selem 1997; Tomorad 2000 9; Bricault 2001 125; Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
7 Witt 1971; Bricault 2001; Tomorad 2000 9; Bricault 2001 125; Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
Turcan 1996; Bricault 2001 Tomorad 2000 9; Bricault 2001 125; Tomorad 2004 96; Tomorad 2006 280. 
Wessetzky 1961 15. 
Selem 1972 65-66. 
Selem 1979 83-84. 
Speleers 1923 64. 
Tomorad 2000 11-12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 2006 282. 
The period when shabtis came to the east coast of the Adriatic is usually dated from the 1* to the 4" century AD (from the 
period of the early Roman Empire to the period of the Late Antiquity). I think that the contacts with Egypt had existed long 
before the Roman period. There is a possibility that the first shabtis arrived much earlier during the Greek colonization of 
islands along the east coast of Adriatic and the Illyricum. Greek colonization of this territory started at the very end of the 6" 
century BC and it ended in the 3“ century BC. New archaeological excavations in the territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
findings of few unpublished Egyptian objects can prove that. These objects probably arrived to the Illyricum in the 4" century 
BC. The contacts with Egypt can also be proved with the frequent findings of Ptolemaic and African currency in Illyricum. 
Truhelka 1889; Mirnik 1981; Mirnik 1982; Mirnik 1987; Mirnik 1993; Tomorad 2000 12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 
2006 284-285. Similar hypothesis for the Western Mediterranean (Sardinia, Sicily, Iberian Peninsula). Holbl 1979; Holbl 
1986; Padro i Parcerisa 1980-85; Casson 1991; Casson 1994; Tomorad 2000 12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 2006 285. 
'S Tomorad 2006 282. 
16 Tomorad 2000 11-12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 2006 282. 
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until the Late Antiquity by some unknown strangers (Phoenicians, Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, etc.) who were 
citizens, slaves and libertines with various professions (travellers, sailors, merchants, soldiers, various public officials 
and custom officials)! as magic object related to Isaic cults.” 

Various findings of shabtis and other Egyptian statuettes in Sarmatic and other barbaric graves in Pan- 
nonia’ and Ukraine? also enable other hypothesis. All kinds of object (shabtis, amulets, scarabs, statuettes 
etc.) from various ancient civilizations had unknown magical role to barbaric tribes even if they did not 
know their original usage. Shabtis were found very frequently in the territory near limes of Roman Empire 
at the surroundings of river Danube and Rhine. They maybe had some kind of function in various sha- 
man rituals among barbaric tribes on that territory. Local shamans probably believed that they had some 
unknown ancient magical effect so they acquired these object from travellers. Maybe they were used as 
protection from bewitchment, spells, disease or in some malicious spells. Therefore, the phenomenon of 
shabtis in the Central, Northern and Eastern Europe can also be connected with magical rituals besides 
their role in cultic cycle of Osiris and Isis.‘ Surely there is a possibility they were only used as decoration of a 
house.° Maybe some wealthy members of the community, who can afford this object, bought it as some ex- 
otic specimen from the ancient cultures or as ancient type of souvenir brought by some travel from Egypt.’ 


SUMMARY 


In the introduction of this paper author gave short description of previous classifications of shabtis. Such typolo- 
gies were made by L. Speleers (1923), W. M. F. Petrie (1935), J. Monnet Saleh (1970), J. F. Aubert (1974), and 
H. Schneider (1977) but chronologically only until the end of Late period (30% Dynasty). In next chapter author 
introduced his own typology of shabtis from Late and Graeco-Roman period. He devided shabtis in thirteen main 
groups according: a) mummiform, b) appearance of back-pillar, c) position of hieroglyphic inscription if such exist, 
d) type of wig, e) type of artificial beard if such exists, f) positions of arms, hands and sleeves, g) type of implements 
(hoes (narrow, pointed, broad), pick, crock, flagellum, bags and baskets), and h) materials: clay, coloured faience 
(blue, turquiose blue, green) and pottery. The whole classification is described in several tables. In next chapter au- 
thor described diffusion of shabti figures during Graeco-Roman period along with places of their main findings in 
Mediterranean world and continental Europe. In continuation author explains various hypotheses about role and 
usage of shabtis during Graeco-Roman periods. He thinks that shabtis during Graeco-Roman period did not have 
only cultic purpose related with Isaic cults. Their other usage is related with magic, travel (souvenir) or even decora- 
tion of ancient houses. In last chapter author described manufacture of shabits and their materials. At the end he 
argumented problem of so-called ancient forgeries. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


+ AMZ - Archaeological Museum, Zagreb (Croatia) 
+ AMS - Archaeological Museum, Split (Croatia) 

+ GMS - Town Museum, Sombor (Serbia) 

¢ FMK - Franciscan monastery, KoSljun (Croatia) 


' Tomorad 2005a; Tomorad 2005b; Tomorad 2006 282. 

> Tomorad 2006 282. 

Tomorad 2000 11; Tomorad 2004 99-100; Tomorad 2006 284. 

In early July 2012 I saw few such items from some unknown sites in Ukraina in Archaeological Museum in Krakow. 
Tomorad 2000 11-12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 2006 284. 

Tomorad 2000 12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 2006 284. 

7 Tomorad 2000 12; Tomorad 2004 100; Tomorad 2006 284. 
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TYPES AND DATING OF SELECTED SHABTIS 


Description 


Saite mummiform with back pillar, sepa- 
rated plain wig. Framed columns infront 
and in the back. Saite trapezoid bag with 
crossed fibres on left side 


Anology with 
Schneider 
class 


26" Dynasty 


Examples with 
inventory numbers 


AMZ E-549 





Saite mummiform with back-pillar and 
separated wig. Hieroglyphic text on back- 
pillar. 


26" Dynasty 


AMZ E-422, AMZ E-423, AMZ 
E-563 





Saite mummiform with back-pillar and 
separated striated wig. Hieroglyphic text 
in framed horizontal lines infront and in 


the back. 


26" Dynasty 


AMZ E-431, AMZ E-434 





Saite mummiform with back-pillar and 
separated wig. Hieroglyphic text in framed 
horizontal lines infront. 


26" Dynasty 


AMZ E-437; AMZ E-442, AMZ 
E-444, AMZ E-474 





Saite mummiform with back-pillar, sepa- 
rated striated wig and T-shaped hiero- 
glyphic text infront 


26" Dynasty 


AMZ E-430 





Saite mummiform with back-pillar, sepa- 
rated plain wig and T-shaped hieroglyphic 
text infront 


26-30" Dynasty 


AMZ E-469 





Late mummiform with back-pillar and 
separated wig 


27-30" Dynasty 


AMZ E-359; AMZ E-450; AMZ 
E-451, AMZ E-476 





Mummiform with back-pillar and sepa- 
rated plain wig; bichrome glaze 


27% Dynasty-Ptolemaic 
Dynasty 


AMZ E-346, AMZ E-349, AMZ 
E-355, AMZ E-360, AMZ E-409, 
AMZ E-410, AMZ E-415 





Mummiform with back-pillar, separated 
plain wig and two framed columns with 
hieroglyphic text infront 


27% Dynasty-Ptolemaic 
Dynasty 


AMZ E-489 





Mummiform with back-pillar, separated 
plain wig and empty trapezoid bag with 
cross patters on left side 


27% Dynasty-Ptole- 
maic Dynasty 


AMZ E-331, AMZ E-345, AMZ 
E-347, AMZ E-348, AMZ E-362, 
AMZ E-389; AMZ E-477, AMZ 
E-478 





Mummiform with separated plain wig 


Ptolemaic Dynasty- 
Roman Empire 


AMZ E-564 





Copy of classical mummiform with 
New Kingdom striated wig; Hi- 
eroglyphic inscription infront with 
cartouche of Thutmose III above 


similarity 
with class V 


Ptolemaic Dynasty-Ro- 
man Empire 


AMS B212; AMS B213; AMZ 
GIK 348; AMZ E-675; GMS 
4100 





Shabti in a shape of a woman dressed in 
daily life dress with New Kingdom striated 
wig. Hieroglyphic or pseudohieroglyphic 
signs; sometimes cartouche of Amenhotep 
pharaohs. 


Ptolemaic Dynasty-Ro- 
man Empire 


AMS B216; EMK 641; MAR- 
POS 47425; KHMV 6708 





22"4 Dynasty female worker shabti 


224 Dynasty 


AMZ E-561 





Copy of classical mummiform with New 
Kingdom lappet wig and artificial beard. 
Hieroglyphic text in one framed vertical 
column 


Late period-Roman Em- 


pire 


AMS G1624 








Unconventional mummiform of pregnant 
African woman without implements 








Late period-Roman Em- 





AMZ E-676 
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MATERIAL OF SELECTED SHABTIS ACCORDING TYPES AND DATING 


Example 

Inv. No. 

Blue glazed faience Roman Empire AMZ E-S61 

Blue glazed pottery 26" Dynasty AMZ E-422, AMZ E-423 
Blue glazed pottery Ptolemaic Dynasty AMZ E-410 

Brown glazed pottery 30"-Ptolemaic Dynasty | AMZ E-489 

Brown pottery Ptolemaic Dynasty- AMZ E-676 

Roman Empire 
Dark brown pottery Ptolemaic Dynasty- AMS B212; AMS B213; AMZ GIK 348; AMZ, 
Roman Empire E-675; GMS 4100 

Dark green glazed pot- 26" Dynasty AMZ E-450 

tery 
Glazed pottery 26" Dynasty AMZ E-563 

Glazed pottery 26" Dynasty AMZ E-431, AMZ E-434 

Glazed pottery 26" Dynasty AMZ E-437; AMZ E-442, AMZ E-444, AMZ 
E-474, 

Glazed pottery 27%-30" Dynasty AMZ E-469 

Glazed pottery 26" Dynasty AMZ E-430 

Glazed pottery 26%-30" Dynasty AMZ E-359, AMZ E-451, AMZ E-476 

Glazed pottery 27%-Ptolemaic Dynasty | AMZ E-346, EAMZ-349, AMZ E-355, AMZ E-360 
Dark brown baked cla Roman Empire AMS B216 

Glazed pottery 27"-Ptolemaic Dynasty | AMZ E-331, AMZ E-345, AMZ E-347, AMZ E-348, 
AMZ E-362, AMZ E-478 

Green faience Ptolemaic Dynast AMZ E-389 

Green glazed faience Ptolemaic Dynasty- AMZ E-564 

Roman Empire 
Pale green glazed pot- 26" Dynasty AMZ E-549 
tery 
Terracotta 21%-22™ Dynasty; Pto- | AMS B216; FMK 641 
lemaic Dynasty 
Turquoise blue faience Ptolemaic Dynasty AMZ E-409 
Turquoise blue potter Ptolemaic Dynast AMZ E-415 







































































POSITION OF INSCRIPTIONS 
Inv.No. _| Inscription 


AMZ E-S49 | carved Two framed vertical columns infront and three framed verti- | Hor-ankbyt 


cal columns in the back. 
Bl | AMZ E-422 | carved, black ink | Inscription on the back pillar in on vertical framed column. 








Bl |AMZE-423 | carved, black ink | Inscription on the back pillar in on vertical framed column. 








Bl |AMZ E-563 | carved Hieroglyphic inscription on the back-pillar in one vertical | Djed-Ptah- 
column begins with the formula SHD Wsir iu-ef-ankh 
B2 |AMZE-431 |carved Eight framed horizontal lines below arms. Mer-rut- 
Ahmose 














B2 | AMZ E-434 | carved Twelve framed horizontal lines with common shabti formula 
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Inscription Position Owner 


AMZ E-437 | carved Seven horizontal rows with shabti spell. Dedicated to steward | Irt-aa-Hor 
(eg. Imi-ra) Irt-aa-Hor 
AMZ E-442 | carved Eight framed horizontal lines contains common shabti spell. | Uah-ib-re- 
Dedicated to Uah-ib-re-em-akhet who was son of the mis- | -em-akhet 
tress of the house Sedy 
AMZ E-444 | carved Eleven framed horizontal lines. Dedicated to Padi-Hor-med | Padi-Hor- 
who was son of the woman Ta-di-Mut med 
AMZ E-474 | carved, black ink | Seven framed horizontal lines. Dedicated to Psametik-neb- | Psametik- 
pehty who was son of Pady-Neit neb-pehty 
AMZ E-469 | carved “T” shape style with one line heading one column which is 
both framed 


AMZ E-430 | carved Three framed horizontal lines below arms, two vertical| Padire 











framed columns at front and on framed column at back-pillar 
AMZ E-45S0 | carved One framed vertical column in front Psametik- 
sa-Neit 
AMZ E-451 | carved One framed vertical column below hands. Dedicated to|Ahmose 
Ahmose who was the son of Hetep-Neit 

AMZ E-476 | carved One framed vertical column below hands 

AMZ E-489 | carved Below hands in two unframed vertical columns 

AMZ E-478 | carved One framed vertical column below hands 

AMS B212_ | carved Hieroglyphic inscription in eight horizontal lines infront 
with cartouche of Thutmose III 

AMS B213_ | carved Hieroglyphic inscription in four horizontal lines infront with 
cartouche of Thutmose III 

GMS 4100 | carved Hieroglyphic inscription in seven horizontal lines infront 
with cartouche of Thutmose III 

AMZ GIK_|carved Hieroglyphic inscription infront with cartouche of Thut- 
348 mose II 

AMS B216 |carved Cartouche of Amenhotep below dress 

AMZ E-675 | carved Inscription on the front side in seven horizontal lines in un- 



































readable. Contains cartouche with unreadable signs 
FMK 641; _ | carved One vertical column. Pseudo hieroglyphic inscription. 
MARPOS 
47425; 
KHMV 
6708 
AMZ E-561 | black ink One vertical column 
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THE PHARAOH AS Horus 
THREE DIMENSIONAL FALCON FIGURES FROM MINING SITES, 
AND THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT FOR THE EXTRACTION OF 
MINERALS IN THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


— HANNAH PETHEN — 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper focuses on a group of small, three-dimensional falcon sculptures or statuettes excavated at three min- 
ing sites, Stelae Ridge, Serabit el-Khadim and Gebel el-Zeit (Figure 1).' These sites are located in inhospitable areas, 
peripheral to the Nile valley, and provide an opportunity to study the archaeological and textual remains left by 
a community of mixed social and, possibly, ethnic origin’ in a discrete area. The remains present at such sites can 
include evidence of living, working, travel conditions and various ritual structures made to fulfil the needs of the 
community. 

The earliest excavations at Serabit el-Khadim’ and Stelae Ridge* took place during the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury. As was typical of this period, these investigations took particular interest in the epigraphic material, although 
Petrie’s work at Serabit el-Khadim provided archaeological evidence as well. Recent excavations at both Stelae 
Ridge® and Serabit el-Khadim,‘ which recorded the surviving remains in greater detail using new technologies and 
methods, have provided an opportunity for further reconsideration of these sites using a combination of epigraphic 
and archaeological evidence’. 
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I wish to thank the organisers of the Fourth International Conference of Young Egyptologists for allowing me to present this 
paper and for their comments on it. I also wish to thank Jan Shaw and Elizabeth Bloxam for their comments and the British 
Museum and Colleen Manassa for permission to use their photographs. 

See Bloxam (2006) for possible mixed ethnicity and interaction with foreigners at such sites. 

An early record of inscriptions from Sinai is Weill 1894. A subsequent expedition undertook both epigraphic and archaeo- 
logical investigations at Serabit el-Khadim. The archaeological element was published in Petrie — Currelly (1906) and the 
epigraphic material in Cerny et al. (1955”). 

The gneiss quarries of Stelae Ridge were discovered in 1932 (Engelbach 1933) and the Middle Kingdom carnelian mine was 
recorded during subsequent expeditions to the site in 1933 and 1938 (Engelbach 1939; Murray 1939). 

Bloxam 2006; Shaw 2003; Shaw — Bloxam 1999; Shaw — Heldal 2003; Shaw et al 2010. 

For example Beit-Arieh 1980; Beit-Arieh 1985; Beit-Arieh 1978; Giveon 1974; Rothenberg 1979; Rothenberg 1987; Val- 
belle - Bonnet 1996. 

See Valbelle — Bonnet (1996) for an integrated analysis of the archaeological remains at Serabit el-Khadim with reference to 
the textual evidence from the same site. See Darnell — Manassa (forthcoming a) and Pethen (2006) for a similar approach 
to some of the remains from Stelae Ridge. 
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In the light of the new interest in mining sites and the excavation of previously unknown examples, such as Gebel 
el-Zeit,' this paper considers a group of artefacts which can contribute to our understanding of the similarities and 
differences within the rituals and ideologies of an otherwise coherent group of mining sites, and allow us to explore 
the nuances of their variation. 


STELAE RIDGE 


The site at Stelae Ridge is located to the north of the Gebel el-Asr gneiss quarries, 6Skm north-west of Abu 
Simbel. It was the site of a carnelian mine,” named ‘Stelae Ridge’ after a low rise surmounted by cairns, where the 
excavators found stelae. The stelae, mines and other archaeological remains date mainly to the Middle Kingdom.’ 
During the expeditions of the 1930s, Engelbach sketched the ridge and the eight cairns, recording the small dry- 
stone courts against their flat eastern sides, and marking the locations where he found stelae, offering tables and 
three stone falcon statuettes.* 

Two of the falcon statuettes (Figure 2) were inscribed on the breast. One was inscribed with the prenomen, h- 
hpr-r° ‘Khakheperre’, of Senusret 2"‘ (Figure 3) and the other with the Horus name, 3-3. w ‘Aa-bau’, of Amenemhat 
3"5 Each of the recovered falcon statuettes was associated with a different cairn and a variable number of stelae (Fig- 
ure 4). Of the legible stelae, those which were from the same cairns as the falcons were all associated with the same 
Pharaoh as the falcon statuette.° Despite the damage to the site, Engelbach’s sketch suggests that the artefacts would 
have been set up together in the court on the eastern side of each cairn. Of the 28 artefacts recorded by Engelbach, 
18 were located to the east of the cairns within the small dry-stone courts. Given that there was evidence of ancient 
disturbance at the site,’ it is likely that the remaining 10 objects, including the falcon statuettes, were originally lo- 
cated in a similar position within the courts on the eastern side of their cairns. 


SERABIT EL-KHADIM 


While excavating the temple of Hathor at the turquoise* mines of Serabit el-Khadim in the Sinai, Petrie recorded 
part ofa carved stone falcon figure inscribed with the cartouche of Snefru, nir nfr nb wy s-nfr-w ‘Good God, Lord 
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Gebel el-Zeit was first discovered in 1977 (Mey et al. 1980, 299-300) and was excavated by|'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie 
Orientale from 1982 to 1985. See Castel — Soukiassian (1988) and Castel — Soukiassian (1989) for the mines; Posener- 
Kriéger (1983; 1984; 1985; 1986) for interim reports and Régen — Soukiassian (2008) for the inscribed material. The ritual 
structures and occupation areas are still awaiting final publication. 

Originally identified as amethyst or carnelian (Engelbach 1933, 69; 1939, 370; Little 1933, 80; Murray 1939, 105), recent 
work revealed that the product was a form of chalcedony (Shaw et al. 2010, 302), specifically red chalcedony or carnelian 
(Shaw 2003, 453). 

> Apart from an Old Kingdom pottery sherd and a Roman pottery sherd (Shaw 2003, 453), the material from Stelae Ridge is 
all of Middle Kingdom date. 

Engelbach 1939, 370, 387 and plate 54. 

The falcons are JE $9498 and JE 59497 respectively (Darnell — Manassa forthcoming b) 

The stela (JES9485) close to Cairn 6, where the Senusret 2"! falcon was found, was also associated with Senusret 2°. The 
stela (JES9495) close to Cairn 1, where the Amenemhat 3” falcon was found, was associated with Amenemhat 3. The unin- 
scribed falcon from Cairn 7 was associated with an illegible offering table (15.4.33.7) and a stela (JES9500) of Amenemhat 
3". Stelae from cairns without falcons demonstrated the same pattern, where each cairn reflected a different reign. The only 
exception was Cairn 4, which had a stela from the co-regency of Amenemhat 1* and Senusret 1 (JES9505) and another 
stela of Senusret 1* alone (JE 59504). 

Both Engelbach (1933, 68) and Shaw (2000, 30) recorded evidence of disturbance and Roman pottery at Stelae Ridge. 
Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 2. 
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of the Two Lands, Snefru’ (Figure 5).! There is no published record of precisely where in the temple this figure was 
found. 

Petrie also found remains of a second falcon statuette inscribed with the prenomen of Senusret 1“, Apr-k3-r° 
‘Kheperkare’” It was left behind on the site by the ‘north door of the temple’’ where it was perhaps also found,* and 
there is no record of its current location so no examination of this artefact could be undertaken. 

Recent excavators have interpreted both falcon statuettes as work of the early 12" Dynasty, probably Senusret 1“ 
or Amenemhat 2™4.$ An inscription® from the decoration of Amenemhat 2"”s Chapel of Kings,’ refers to a statue of 
Senusret 1* in the form ofa falcon which stood in front of it in the Chapel of Kings.* The Snefru falcon was probably 
also located in the Chapel.’ 


GEBEL EL-ZEIT 


The galena’® mining area of Gebel el-Zeit is located S0km south of Ras Gharib on the Red Sea coast.'’ During the 
excavations, a rock-cut Middle Kingdom sanctuary was found below its New Kingdom phase at Site 1.'* Artefacts'® 
from the sanctuaries indicate they were in use from the Middle Kingdom reign of Amenemhat 3", through the Sec- 
ond Intermediate period and into the New Kingdom.”* 

At Site 2, 4km to the south, the investigators found a large area of mineral exploitation and two small shrines of 
Second Intermediate Period date.'’ The second shrine, Enclosure 380, comprised a full circle of dry-stone walling 
with two tumuli located behind it at the summit of the terrace. It contained a locally-made stela (27) with a socketed 
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First published in Petrie — Currelly (1906, 97, 122), the statuette was published as inscription 62 of Cerny et al. (19557, 82) 
and is now BM 41745. I am grateful to the authorities at the British Museum for allowing me to view this object and publish 
their photograph of it. 
> Inscription 69 of Cerny et al. (19557, 86). 
Petrie — Currelly 1906, 124. 
A suggestion of Cerny et al. (19557, 86). 
Although Petrie believed the Snefru falcon was of 3"! Dynasty date (Petrie — Currelly 1906, 96), the orthography suggests 
that the inscription and, probably the statue, were later (Cerny et al. 1955”, 82-83). Since archaeological evidence reveals that 
the earliest temple at Serabit el-Khadim dates from the reign of Senusret 1*, the falcon is now thought to be contemporary 
with it (Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 68). 
° Inscription 71 of Cerny et al. (19557, 86). See also Petrie — Currelly (1906, 97). 
The Chapel of Kings was located on the northern axis of the temple. It comprised an alcove carved into the northern edge 
of a bank of sandstone, which separated it from the main axis of the temple and the sanctuaries of Hathor nbt mfk3t ‘Lady 
of Turquoise’ (Cerny et al. 1955”, 41) and Ptah (Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 88). An earlier version of the Chapel of Kings had 
probably been created under Senusret 1“, but there is no unequivocal architectural or archaeological evidence of this (Val- 
belle — Bonnet 1996, 82). 
Inscription 71 is divided into three vertical panels. The third panel, in front of which the Senusret 1* falcon would presumably 
have been located, is headed “The Horus-throne of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Kheperkare’ (Cerny et al. 19557, 86). 
Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 83. 
Pouit 1989. 
Castel et al. 1985a, 15. 
Castel et al. 1984, 48; Leclant — Clerc 1987, 359. 
These included pottery female figures Period (Castel et al. 1985b, 104; Leclant — Clerc 1985, 393), ithyphallic baboons, 
piriform vases (Leclant 1984, 393), amulets, beads, plaques, scarabs, rings, stelae and pottery of Tell el-Yahudiyeh ware type 
(Leclant — Clerc 1986, 295-6). Some of these artefacts were found in the debris, others were in situ in a cache created against 
the wall of the sanctuary or deposited between the stones (Castel — Soukiassian 1988, 162). 
Castel et al. 1985b. 
'S Leclant — Clerc 1985, 394. 
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base, Tell el-Yahudiyeh ware, beads and shells. Another stela (28) was found outside the circle on the ground and a 
third was too damaged to read.' 

In the interim report, stela 27 and the socketed base were described as ‘une stéle et sa base, encadrée de deux fig- 
ures de faucon assez endommagées’.” Although this has been interpreted as meaning that the stela was carved with 
two flanking falcons,’ the published drawings and photographs show no evidence of any such carving and there is 
no mention of any falcon carvings on the base or on any stela found within the enclosure.* The most recent report 
describes the socketed base as ‘un socle a mortaise, encadré de deux blocs de grés sculptés trés érodés posés de chant’.° 
A photograph’ of Enclosure 380 suggests that the two eroded sandstone objects on either side of the stela were 
roughly falcon shaped and, though it is difficult to be certain, it seems likely that these ‘very eroded sculptures’ are 
the ‘falcons’ described in the earlier report. 

There is no evidence as to whether these figures were originally carved with royal names. Given their apparently 
poor state of preservation and the, perhaps, poor quality of the original carving,’ it is unlikely that any inscriptions 
would have survived. The size of the sculptures is unknown, although the photograph of them in situ suggests that 
they were not large, and would therefore accord with the sizes of the other falcon statuettes discussed here. 


DISCUSSION 


The falcon statuettes from Stelae Ridge and Serabit el-Khadim, located at almost opposite ends of Egyptian ter- 
ritory, are of similar shape, size, design and date. They are of falcon form, carved in stone,® between 0.3m and 0.4m 
high,’ inscribed with one of the names of a Pharaoh" and dating from the Middle Kingdom." 


_ 


Leclant — Clerc 1987, 359; Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 8, 42, 49. 
> Posener-Kriéger 1986, 382. 
Pinch 1993, 73. 
* Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 46-47, 64-65. 
Régen - Soukiassian 2008, 3. 
Castel — Soukiassian 1989, 51. 
The reluctance to identify the sculptures as falcons (Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 3) suggests that they were poorly carved as 
well as badly damaged. By comparison, the falcon of Senusret 1* from Serabit el-Khadim was too damaged to be considered 
worth removing from the site, but it was still identifiable as a falcon. 
The Snefru falcon from Serabit el-Khadim was described by Petrie as being of ‘fine grey marbly-limestone (Petrie — Currelly 
1906, 122)’and Cerny et al. (19557, 82) describe it as ‘grey marble’ The British Museum database suggests it is possibly mud- 
stone (British Museum 2013) and in their publication of the temple of Hathor Valbelle — Bonnet (1996, 127) state that the 
statuette was carved from a ‘pierre dure absente du plateaw’ and suggest that it was imported from the Memphite region. The 
Senusret 1* falcon from Serabit el-Khadim is made of sandstone (Inscription 69 of Cerny et al. 19557, 86) as are the inscribed 
falcons from Stelae Ridge (Darnell and Manassa forthcoming b). The material of the uninscribed falcon from Stelae Ridge 
is unknown, although it was probably also made of sandstone. 
° From Stelae Ridge, the Senusret 2™ falcon (JES9498) is 0.35m high and 0.12m wide. The Amenemhat 3“ falcon (JES9497) is 
0.40Sm high and 0.15m wide (Darnell and Manassa forthcoming b). The dimensions of the uninscribed falcon are not known. 
The surviving portion of the Snefru falcon from Serabit el-Khadim is 0.13m high (British Museum 2013), and represents 
perhaps a third of the total body of the falcon, giving an estimated height of c. 0.3m. The size of the Senusret 1* falcon from 
Serabit el-Khadim is not known, but references suggest it would have been similar to the Snefru falcon (Petrie — Currelly 
1906, 86, 97, 124). 
The falcons from Stelae Ridge were inscribed with a vertical inscription, one with the prenomen of Senusret 2" h°-Apr-r* 
‘Khakheperre’ and the other with the Horus name of Amenemhat 3" 9-53. w ‘Aa-bau’ (Darnell and Manassa forthcoming 
b). The Snefru falcon from Serabit el Khadim was inscribed horizontally nar nfr nb t3wy s-nfr-w ‘Good God, Lord of the 
Two Lands, Snefru’ (Cerny et al. 1955’, 86). Petrie’s description of the Senusret 1* falcon indicates that it was inscribed with 
his prenomen, hpr-k3-r° ‘Kheperkare’, but the orientation is not known (Petrie — Currelly 1906, 124). 
The Snefru and Senusret 1* falcon from Serabit el-Khadim are to be dated to the early Middle Kingdom, probably the reign 
of Senusret 1* or Amenemhat 2 (Cerny et al. 1955’, 86; Valbelle - Bonnet 1996, 127). The Senusret 2™! and Amenemhat 
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Although the evidence at Stelae Ridge suggests that the falcon statuettes were set up in the courts on the eastern 
side of the cairns, the purpose and meaning of them is not clear. Engelbach' interpreted the falcons as ‘votive offer- 
ings, presumably using the more general sense of ‘votive’ to mean ‘a gift to a deity’” They could also be interpreted 
as cult images, although the difference between cult image and votive offering can be difficult to discern* and the 
inscriptions give no evidence of a falcon divinity being worshipped at the site.* Instead various stelae place great 
emphasis on Horus names’ and the falcon figures are inscribed with the names of a Pharaoh, in one case the Horus 
name.° It therefore seems likely that the sculptures were intended to represent these Pharaohs as Horus,’ encapsulat- 
ing, in the conjunction of inscription and image, the mystery of the Pharaoh assimilated to the god.* 

The similarities between the falcon statuettes from Stelae Ridge and those from Serabit el-Khadim suggest that 
the latter may also represent the Pharaoh as the “Horus King’ Evidence supporting this comes from the context 
in which the statues were originally located. Inscription 71, from Amenemhat 2"”s Chapel of Kings at Serabit el- 
Khadim, reveals that the Senusret 1* falcon stood in the Chapel together with another statue of Senusret 1* and 
one of Amenemhat 2™.’ The inscription above the emplacement for the Senusret 1* falcon read ‘The Horus-throne 
of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Kheperkare’, emphasising the Horus aspect of the king in contrast to the 
inscriptions above the other two statues, which depicted the Pharaoh in human form." An altar of Amenemhat 3", 
also from Serabit el-Khadim, suggests that presentations of turquoise’ might have been made before images of the 
Pharaoh as a falcon. The altar depicts the goddess Hathor as nbt mfk3t ‘Lady of Turquoise’ facing a crowned falcon 
sitting on top of a base, decorated with a schematic version of the palace facade motif.’* The goddess and the Phar- 
aoh are approached by an official who presents a loaf of turquoise to them. Given the presence of the palace facade 
motif, it is not certain whether the image is simply a playful method of depicting the Pharaoh," or literally records 
the presentation of a loaf of turquoise before a statue of the Pharaoh as a falcon. It is entirely possible that the image 
was intended to convey a combination of statue and serekh, encoding multiple meanings in one image. In any case, 


3" falcons from Stelae Ridge must have been made during or after the reigns of those Pharaohs, but there is no evidence that 
Stelae Ridge was exploited much beyond the reign of Amenemhat 3" (Shaw 2003, 453). Later Egyptian activity might be 
argued if it is accepted that no datable traces were left. A Roman pottery sherd suggests a transient Roman presence (Shaw 
2000, 30). 

Engelbach 1933, 68 

See Pinch (1993, 1) for the concept of ‘votive’ in Egyptian contexts. There are various problems with the term resulting from 
its original meaning as ‘a gift in fulfilment of a vow’ and concerning its applicability to a wide variety of cultures (Osbourne 
2004; Renfrew 1985). 

3 See for example Renfrew 1985, 22-24 

Although various forms of Horus appear at other quarrying and mining sites (Blumenthal 1977; Eichler 1994; Seyfried 
1981), the only divinity mentioned on stelae from Stelae Ridge is a local version of the goddess Hathor, nbt hnmt ‘Lady of 
Carnelian, who occurs on six stelae and an offering table from the site (Darnell and Manassa forthcoming a; Darnell and 
Manassa forthcoming b) 

On Stelae JE 59483, JES9485 and JES9488 (Darnell and Manassa forthcoming b). 

The Amenemhat 3” falcon (JE59497) is inscribed with Amenemhat’s Horus name. 

There is insufficient space to consider the nature and conception of the Pharaoh as Horus but see Anthes (1959), Barta 
(1969), Lesko (1991), Silverman (1991, 67-70). See Gardiner (1957°, 72) and Quirke (1990) for the Horus name. 

§ See Hornung (1982, 135-142) and Silverman (1991, 58-71) for the King as the ‘likeness of a deity’ or as one who acts like 
a deity. See Baines (2007, 309-312) for images as receptacles for identity. 

Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 127-130. 

‘The two other panels were headed respectively “The throne of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Kheperkare’ above an 
emplacement for another statue of Senusret 1* and “The throne of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Sehetepibre’ above 
an emplacement for a statue of Amenemhat 2™ (Cerny et al. 1955”, 86). 

Inscription 72from Amenemhat 2""s Chapel of Kings depicts a presentation of turquoise to Amenemhat 2" (Cerny et al.1955’, 
86-87). This motifis repeated on various other inscriptions (Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 144). 

2 Inscription 95 of Cerny et al. (1955? 103). 

Valbelle — Bonnet (1996, 130) note that the base of the falcon image is reminiscent of the serekh, used to write the Horus 
name. The falcon on top of the serekh may therefore represent the presence of the Pharaoh in the ritual and not necessarily 
imply an offering to him in falcon form. 
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together with other representations of the Pharaoh as Horus,' it demonstrates the importance of the concept of the 
Horus-King, and associated falcon imagery, at Serabit el-Khadim. 

The epigraphic evidence from Serabit el-Khadim suggests an ideological reason for the emphasis on the Phar- 
aoh as Horus, and therefore for the falcon statuettes there and at Stelae Ridge. The inscriptions make reference to 
what the excavators have called ‘le mythe de la turquoise’, which elevates the process of mining onto the divine plane. 
The earliest versions at Serabit el-Khadim date to the reign of Senusret 3", but the concepts were present in some 
form as early as the reign of Senusret 1*.° The inscriptions reflect an understanding that the successful extraction of 
turquoise required the Pharaoh to exercise his legitimate mineral rights, inherited from Atum through Geb and de- 
scending to the Pharaoh from the Heliopolitan Ennead.* Recognition of this right by the relevant divinities, includ- 
ing Hathor Lady of Turquoise, would ensure the successful extraction of turquoise.° Inscriptions and, perhaps, ritu- 
als emphasised the legitimacy of the Pharaoh as the descendant of Atum in support of his claims over the mineral.° 

In this context the emphasis on the Pharaoh as Horus and the falcon imagery, including the Snefru and Senusret 
1* falcons, can be understood as an effort to reinforce the identification’ of the Pharaoh as Horus, descendant of 
Atum.* The Chapel of Kings, where the falcon statuettes were probably located, was integral to this. It provided a 
venue for the veneration of certain historic Pharaohs’ through whom each King traced his descent, and incorporated 
various inscriptions, such as the motif of the Chapel of Geb, associated with the legitimation of the sovereign.'° In 
such a context the decision to render the statues of Snefru and Senusret 1‘as falcons, and locate them in the Chapel 
of Kings, takes on a particular significance. 

There are no explicit references to concepts akin to the mythology of turquoise at Stelae Ridge, although an 
inscription relating to the mythologizing of amethyst extraction at Wadi el-Hudi reveals that this concept was not 
limited to Sinai, the extraction of turquoise or the later part of the 12" Dynasty.'! The lack of references at Stelae 
Ridge may, however, simply reflect the nature of the site, with a relatively small number of inscriptions, resulting in 
a lower probability that such references would survive the passage of time.’ 

Although there are no explicit references to any mythology of minerals at Stelae Ridge, in addition to the physi- 
cal similarities between the falcon statuettes, there are similarities in the inscriptions and archaeological contexts at 
Stelae Ridge and Serabit el-Khadim. Inscriptions at both sites emphasise Horus names and venerate a local form of 
Hathor, associated with the product of the mines.’ At Serabit el-Khadim Pharaoh is described as ‘beloved of Hathor 


= 


Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 123, 131. 
Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 123. 
> A reference to similar ideas occurs in a stela of Senusret 1* from Wadi el-Hudi (Sadek 1980, 84). 
See Anthes (1959) and Lesko (1991) for the Heliopolitan cosmology as the genealogy of the reigning King with Horus as 
his divine predecessor. 
See Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 123. 
For example Amenemhat 3“ wears the crown of Atum in inscription 113 from the Chapel of Kings. On another stela, inscrip- 
tion 134, a King wears the headdress of Tatenen, who plays a significant but uncertain role in the mythology of turquoise 
(Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 123). 
The most appropriate term to describe this has been debated depending on an individual’s understanding of the extent of 
the Pharaoh's divinity. See Hornung (1982, 138-142) and Silverman (1991, 66) for summaries. 
® See Valbelle — Bonnet (1996, 123, 131). 
Other statues venerating royal ancestors probably also stood in the Chapel of Kings. These included the statue of Senusret 
1“ and that of Amenemhat 2” that are named on inscription 71 together with the Senusret 1* falcon, and the other statues 
of Pharaohs that have been recovered (Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 83, 127). 
See Valbelle — Bonnet (1996, 130-131). No depictions of the Chapel of Geb have survived from the first Chapel of Kings 
of Amenemhat 2, but there are hints that such elements were present. 
Wadi el-Hudi inscription 143 (Cairo Museum JE71901), from the amethyst mining area south east of Aswan, dating to the 
reign of Senusret 1“, includes the comment ‘Geb has decreed for him his secret treasures; the deserts make offering, the hills 
show favour, every place has yielded up what it conceals’ (Sadek 1980, 84-88). 
A number of the inscriptions were illegible or partly illegible. 
Hathor nbt hnmt ‘Lady of Carnelian’ at Stelae Ridge (Darnell — Manassa forthcoming b) and Hathor nbt mfk3t ‘Lady of 
Turquoise’ at Serabit el-Khadim (Cerny et al. 19557, 41). 
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Lady of Turquoise’, who is shown in vignettes demonstrating her approval and acceptance, particularly in the Chapel 
of Geb where the Pharaoh's legitimacy is recognised.' At Stelae Ridge, Pharaoh is also described as ‘beloved of 
Hathor Lady of Carnelian’, who is shown demonstrating her approval in associated vignettes.” 

Physically there are parallels between the shrines at Stelae Ridge and the Chapel of Kings at Serabit el-Khadim, 
particularly the early phase of the Chapel of Kings of Amenemhat 2”. In essence both comprised a court, backing 
onto the surface of a natural or artificial stone mound, separated by a wall and embellished with inscriptions.’ Al- 
though there are differences, particularly in the precise method of construction and complexity, these may reflect 
differential access to manpower and resources, including natural ones, at the two sites. In particular, the more elabo- 
rate arrangements made at the Chapel of Kings at the end of the 12" Dynasty may be due to a continued interest in 
Serabit el-Khadim,* compared with an end to expeditions to Stelae Ridge after the reign of Amenemhat 3". 

The evidence, although not conclusive, suggests that the falcons from Stelae Ridge could have been used in a 
similar ritual context to those from Serabit el-Khadim, but the data from Gebel el-Zeit are probably insufficient to 
imply that the falcon figures from Enclosure 380 are directly comparable with those at either Stelae Ridge or Serabit 
el-Khadim. Although both Stelae Ridge and Gebel el-Zeit lack explicit references comparable to the mythology of 
turquoise at Serabit el-Khadim, there are substantially greater differences between the material at Gebel el-Zeit and 
Serabit el-Khadim than were evident between Stelae Ridge and Serabit el-Khadim. The putative falcon sculptures 
from Gebel el-Zeit, badly damaged, poorly carved and perhaps uninscribed, are very different from those from Ste- 
lae Ridge and Serabit el-Khadim and, despite some general similarities, there are also significant differences between 
the context of the falcon figures from Gebel el-Zeit and the other two sites. 

In terms of the epigraphic material, the stelae at Gebel el-Zeit® are generally similar to those from Stelae Ridge, 
Serabit el-Khadim and inscriptions from other mining or quarrying sites,’ but there are a number of significant dif- 
ferences even allowing for the fragmentary state of the material. The primary deity of the inscriptions is a local form 
of Hathor, but although several stelae describe Pharaohs as “beloved of Hathor’, unlike Stelae Ridge and Serabit el- 
Khadim, Hathor is not only nbt msdm.t ‘Lady of Galena, but also appears as nbt h3s. wt ‘Lady of the Desert Lands’, 
particularly in later inscriptions.* Similarly the repeated references to Horus describe him as nb h3s.wt ‘Lord of the 


See Valbelle — Bonnet 1996, 131. 
On JES9506 Hathor is shown as a goddess seated on a throne, wearing her characteristic headdress of cow horns and sun 
disk, holding a w‘s sceptre, ending in an ‘nh before the face of an unknown King. Similar vignettes appear on JE59485, JE 
$9488 (Darnell and Manassa forthcoming b) and on an additional stela, recovered by the Stelae Ridge Project in 2000 (Shaw 
2.003, 453). 
At Serabit el-Khadim the early Chapel of Kings of Amenemhat 2" comprised a court, partly cut into the natural sandstone 
bank, separated by an enclosure wall and embellished with inscriptions against the bank and on nearby stelae (Valbelle — 
Bonnet 1996, 102-3). At Stelae Ridge the shrines comprised courts, separated by dry-stone walling, backing onto the flat 
faces of tumuli and embellished with inscriptions on stelae (Engelbach 1939, 370, 387 and plate 54). 
* At the end of the reign of Amenemhat 3 and during that of Amenemhat 4", the Chapel of Kings was enlarged, enclosed by 
a wall and provided with roof supported by a colonnade of first two, then three and later four columns (Valbelle — Bonnet 
1996, 81-83). 
There is no evidence that Stelae Ridge was exploited much beyond the reign of Amenemhat 3", although a single Roman 
pottery sherd might suggest much later activity in the area (Shaw 2000, 30) and some limited or non-Egyptian exploitation 
might be argued if it is accepted that such activity could avoid leaving datable traces. 
° See Castel — Soukiassian (1985) and Régen — Soukiassian (2008) for the stelae from Gebel el-Zeit. 
See Blumenthal (1977), Eichler (1994) and Seyfried (1981) for an overview of stelae from other sites. 
For Hathor ‘Lady of Galena’ and ‘Lady of the Desert Lands’ see Régen — Soukiassian (2008, 51). On stela 5 and 25 two 
Second Intermediate Period Pharaohs are described as ‘beloved of Hathor’ (Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 18-19, and 43). 
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Desert Lands”! rather than the Horus-King.* The considerable falcon imagery from the Site 1 sanctuary* at Gebel 
el-Zeit might therefore reflect the worship of Horus as a divinity in his own right rather than as part of the identity 
of the Pharaoh. 

In terms of the archaeological remains, both the Site 2 shrines —- Enclosure 380, which produced the falcon 
figures, and its partner, Enclosure 398 — are reminiscent of those at Stelae Ridge.* However, most of the stelae and 
other objects* come from the Site 1 sanctuary and not Site 2. In contrast to Stelae Ridge, of the four legible stelae 
found at Site 2 only stela 25 contained any royal or divine references in a very brief semi-hieroglyphic inscription.® 
Furthermore, stela 25 came from Enclosure 398, not Enclosure 380, and so was not directly associated with the 
putative falcon figures. Those stelae associated with Enclosure 380 were of an informal style, with non-hieroglyphic 
orthography and limited inscriptions, detailing only the name and title of an official of King Sobekhotep.’ 

The Site 2 enclosures are more limited in date® and scope’ than the Site 1 sanctuary, the temple at Serabit el-Kha- 
dim and, taken in their entirety, the structures at Stelae Ridge. The main similarity between the Site 2 enclosures and 
the other sites is their physical resemblance to the remains at Stelae Ridge and the putative falcon figures. Given the 
two different ritual areas at Gebel el-Zeit, the Site 1 sanctuary is perhaps a more natural location for falcon statuettes 
of the type recovered from Stelae Ridge and Serabit el-Khadim, than Enclosure 380. 

This raises two important questions; were there ever falcon statuettes at the Site 1 sanctuary like those from 
Serabit el-Khadim and Stelae Ridge, and how are the sculptures from Enclosure 380 to be interpreted? Regarding 
the first question, there are three possibilities. Perhaps falcon statuettes were present at the Site 1 sanctuary and were 
removed or lost. Alternatively, some of the three dimensional falcon figures in other media may have fulfilled the 
necessary functions in rituals.'° The final possibility is that falcon figures such as those from Serabit el-Khadim and 
Stelae Ridge were not necessary at Gebel el-Zeit because the religious concepts surrounding the mining of galena 
were different. While the similarities between Gebel el-Zeit, Stelae Ridge and Serabit el-Khadim suggest some com- 
plementarity, particularly in the veneration of Hathor, there is insufficient evidence to posit any direct transfer of 
the highly developed royalist ideology and ritual of Serabit el-Khadim to the Site 1 sanctuary. This is not surprising 


_ 


For Horus ‘Lord of the Desert Lands’ see Régen — Soukiassian (2008, 51-52). On stela 3, 4, and $ of the Second Intermediate 
Period, three Pharaohs are described as ‘beloved of Horus’, just as elsewhere Kings may be described as ‘beloved of Hathor: 
> On one Middle Kingdom stela (inscription 405) at Serabit el-Khadim, there is a reference to Horus Lord of Letopolis (Val- 
belle — Bonnet 1996, 42), but this is an isolated example and may be associated with his assimilation with Horus, son of 
Osiris, prototype of the Pharaoh (Pyr 2078-2079). 
> An 18" Dynasty, 10cm high, figure of Horus as a falcon wearing the double crown (Castel et al. 1985a, 20-21). A Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh ware, Second Intermediate Period, vase in the form of a falcon was found in the cache (Leclant — Clerc 1986, 
296; Posener-Kriéger 1985, 298). A wooden statue of Horus, with the head of a falcon, wearing the pschent crown (Castel et 
al. 1984, 52; Leclant — Clerc 1985, 393; Pinch 1993, 73). 
Enclosure 398 comprised a small semi-circle of dry-stones backing onto a cliff, close to a mine entrance. It contained a small 
naos in sandstone; shells; beads; Tell el-Yahudiyeh ware and two stelae. Enclosure 380 comprised circle of dry-stones back- 
ing onto two tumuli (Leclant — Clerc 1987, 359). 
These objects include the large number of artefacts similar to material from Serabit el-Khadim and interpreted as votive of- 
ferings (Pinch 1993, 71-77). Equivalent material may also have been present Stelae Ridge, but this cannot be confirmed as 
the ‘votive’ offerings Engelbach (1933, 68) describes have not been preserved due to the damage from recent construction 
(Shaw 2003, 453). 
° Stela 25, from Enclosure 398, was inscribed s3 R° sbk-htp mr(y)hwt-hr im(y)-ht s3(.w)-pr.w sbk-htp 'Son of Re Sobekhotep 
beloved of Hathor. Controller of the sa-per Sobekhotep’ (Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 41). 
7 Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 43-47. 
Both enclosures date to the Second Intermediate Period and probably represent a limited period of use, perhaps to one 
expedition each (Leclant — Clerc 1985, 394). 
The inscriptions are primarily personal and inscribed on locally-made stelae (Régen — Soukiassian 2008, 48). 
It has been suggested that one image of Horus recovered from the sanctuary was used as a cult statue (Castel et al. 1984, 52; 
Leclant — Clerc 1985, 393; Pinch 1993, 73). 
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given that much of the material is Second Intermediate Period, when an ideology so heavily reliant upon a positive 
perception of royal power may have been less well received." 

What then of the crude falcon sculptures from the Site 2 shrine Enclosure 380? They are later than the examples 
from Serabit el-Khadim and Stelae Ridge and it is possible that they reflect some form of reinterpretation or devel- 
opment of the material from the other sites, or ones like them, undertaken by an individual or group who sought to 
evoke the rituals of the past for their benefit. Alternatively they may be a personal creation of a truly votive nature, 
a literal ‘gift to the god’, either for ritual purposes or to attract the attention of the god, and future visitors’, for the 
benefit of the Sobekhotep referred to in the stelae. 


CONCLUSION 


The inscribed falcon statuettes from Serabit el-Khadim and Stelae Ridge are sufficiently similar to suggest a com- 
mon or related purpose. The archaeological and epigraphic evidence from the two sites reveals that their contexts 
were also related. Although there are some differences between the two sites, particularly the lack of references at 
Stelae Ridge comparable to the mythology of turquoise at Serabit el-Khadim, these can be adequately explained by 
the different scales of exploitation at the two sites and differential survival of the remains. The epigraphic material 
from the two sites suggests that the statues were created to emphasise the identification of the Pharaoh with Horus 
and evidence from Serabit el-Khadim reveals that this was associated with rituals and inscriptions intended to ensure 
the successful exploitation of the turquoise through the divine recognition of the Pharaoh’s rights to extract the min- 
eral as part of his legitimate inheritance from Atum and Geb. Whether these concepts are fully applicable to Stelae 
Ridge is not known, but the statues and their context are similar to Serabit el-Khadim and they would have formed 
an ideal focus for rituals identifying the Pharaoh with Horus or presenting him with products from the mines. 

There are a number of significant differences between the Gebel el-Zeit falcon sculptures, and their archaeologi- 
cal and epigraphic context, and those from Serabit el-Khadim and Stelae Ridge. These differences make it unlikely 
that they were associated with the same types of ideology and ritual as can be posited for the other examples. If such 
concepts were present at all at Gebel el-Zeit they were most likely enacted at the Site 1 sanctuary, but perhaps not 
much beyond the end of the Middle Kingdom. The loyalist ideology and emphasis on royal power in the mythol- 
ogy of turquoise might not have been felt appropriate during the Second Intermediate Period. Instead the putative 
falcons of Enclosure 380 are probably the result of an individual's initiative, perhaps in imitation of the rituals of a 
previous age. 

This study has shown that the similarities between mining sites, such as Serabit el-Khadim and Gebel el-Zeit, 
can mask certain differences in the distribution and use of artefacts or assemblages. These differences, within a su- 
perficially homogenous group of sites, can contribute further details to our understanding of the subtle variation in 
ritual activities and religious concepts. This can provide additional information for theories concerning the nature 
and development of these sites and the activities, ritual and profane, which took place at them. 


"It has been noted that the mythology detailed at Serabit el-Khadim would have enhanced, perhaps intentionally, the signifi- 
cance of royal power amongst those who undertook the expeditions and was in some sense part of the loyalist agenda of the 
Middle Kingdom (Valbelle and Bonnet 1996, 121). In a period of less powerful kings, a concept which depended upon a 
perception of royal power as spiritually and temporally efficacious beyond the confines of the Nile valley might have been 
less appealing. 
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Fig. 2. 

The two inscribed falcons, 

of Amenemhat 3” (front) 
and Senusret 2" 

(Photo courtesy of Colleen 
Manassa) 





Fig. 3. 

Front view of the falcon of 

Senusret 2" showing the cartouche 
(Photo courtesy of Colleen Manassa) 





Fig. S. 
Front view of the Snefru falcon, showing the cartouche 
across the breast (Photo © Trustees of the British Museum) 
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FUNCTION AND CONTEXT OF WOODEN STATUES 
IN THE OLD AND MIDDLE KINGDOMS 


— ANNE-CHRISTINE SCHNOOR — 


ABSTRACT. 


The practice of fashioning wooden statues is relatively restricted in general. It appears to be predominant during 
Old Kingdom, though the available evidence includes some beautifully crafted and well preserved examples from 
later periods. 

It has been argued that a wooden statue cannot serve the worship of the ka, unless an inscription indicating that 
specific purpose is present. Whether or not this was actually the case will be discussed in this presentation, as several 
factors, such as the state of preservation of the available statues, their archaeological context, and the presence or 
absence of inscriptions would affect the interpretation of their original function. 

This presentation will analyze the physical attributes of the wooden statue and will put forth proposals about 
their possible function within their original placement in chapels, serdabs and burial chambers. Furthermore, the 
preference of wood as a material as well as the carving technique used, in the manufacture of the statues, will be dis- 
cussed, given that these may have varied considerably from those employed in fashioning stone statues. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Most people associate Egyptian statues with large hard-stone pieces, but in the Old Kingdom (where the main 
style in art was founded) a lot of wooden statues were manufactured. The collection of wooden statues we have to- 
day is predominately from the Old Kingdom, but wooden statues from later periods have been found, although not 
in the same abundance as those of the Old Kingdom. 

It is difficult not to wonder why there was this decrease in the large scale production of wooden statues. Old 
Kingdom style in art was a style that would almost always be revisited in later pieces, in the link-to-the-past tradition. 
The Old Kingdom was the period in which the art form and style for most of the later Egyptian periods were estab- 
lished and even though it is clear when looking at art throughout the different periods, that changes in the style does 
happen, they seemed to always keep the Old Kingdom style in mind. Even much later, beyond the classical ancient 
Egypt, in the Ptolemaic Period and Greco Roman times, they revisited and included features from the "classical” 
Egyptian art. Establishing a connection to the past of the country they now inhabited. 

One cannot help but consider that the decrease in wood as a statue-material must have something to do with 
durability. Since wood is an organic material and hence biodegradable it is naturally not going to last in the same way 
that stone is more likely to. It seems incredible that some wooden statues are even still existing. Since the Egyptians 
were rather perspicacious, they would, of course, have been aware of this. 
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FUNCTION OF WOODEN STATUES. 


Some of the more elaborate statues of the Old Kingdom have inscriptions on the base. Among those inscrip- 
tions the phrase "n kan” is not found!'. Due to this lack of inscription, some Egyptologists have concluded that these 
statues were probably not meant for neither offerings for the deceased nor for the ka, at least in the Old Kingdom’. 
However, if the statue was connected to the deceased by having either the name inscribed or resemblance with the 
deceased, the statues should be able to function as a spare body’. It seems that most Egyptologists disagree with the 
hypothesis of a wooden statue not being for the purpose of the ka, and that some wooden statues were most likely 
for the ka*, although these examples seem to be predominant later than the Old Kingdom and this should be kept in 
mind. However, the Old Kingdom wooden statues might just as well be for the purpose of the ba, since both were 
equally important and both needed daily offerings and a spare body to take part of when receiving offerings and in 
case of the decay of the real body of the deceased’. It is also unlikely that the ka of non-royalty would be depicted in 
the form of a statue’, which further enhances the likelihood of non-royal wooden statues being for the ba’. In Julia 
Harvey’s book’, only 53 statues have an inscription on the base. This means that approximately 200 statues in the 
book, do not have an inscription, therefore it seems rather unlikely that the theory can be supported by the lack of 
inscriptions alone. Furthermore, it is very often the case that the base of wooden statues have simply rotted away, 
further complicating the possibility of making a proper statistic. 

The statues were mostly in a standing and often striding position. Wood is not a very suitable material for block 
statues (due to the natural shape of the native types of wood), so these were mostly manufactured in stone. The 
striding position was probably meant to represent the active occupation obtained in life by the deceased, which the 
individual would hopefully be doing in the afterlife’. 

The sculptors did make the statues very lifelike, which is something wood, as an organic material is very suitable 
for. Since wooden tomb statues did not ”only” have to endure forever, but also had to be capable of representing life 
by animate forms", this was probably the logical choice in many cases, when making a vessel for the deceased. 

The wooden statues were placed in chapels as well as serdabs and by the end of the Old Kingdom they had 
worked their way into the main chamber and the burial chamber itself"'. This brings us back to the matter of whether 
or not wooden statues were meant for the ka or not. There is very little doubt that the statues that are carved with 
a large ka sign on their head would most likely be meant for the ka'”. However, so far none from the Old Kingdom 
have the same pronounced ka sign as that of king Hor’’. The statues that were placed in the serdabs must also be for 
the ka as well, since this was the primary function of a statue put in a serdab. The serdab was also the place where 
the deceased king could look to the outside world and maybe receive offerings'*. It does seem that any statue could 
potentially be a ka statue, acting as a vessel for its owner'’. Unfortunately, the exact location of the statues have not 
always been recorded’* which makes it difficult to produce a specific record of placement. The archaeological context 
could potentially have given us a clue as to what specific purpose the statues were meant for. 
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In the tomb of Tutankhamun statues wrapped in linen were found. The function of these pieces of linen is hard 
to determine, but probably refers to the rituals of daily life and might be a nightshirt or a bed sheet’. In his tomb were 
also found some beautifully crafted gilded wooden statues. They are protective goddesses surrounding his canopic 
shrine. The statues depict Selket, Isis, Nephtys and Neith? (Selket will be used later as an example). 

It is completely possible that earlier cult statues were made of wood and some might have been covered in metal. 
The cult statues would have been anointed with a sort of perfumed honey which might have acted as a type of resin 
and may have helped to preserve the wooden statues’. 

Nude wooden statues of the elite males only occur in the fifth and sixth dynasties, and is probably a way to en- 
sure rebirth in the afterlife*. This is probably the same feature seen in reliefs where nude children are depicted as a 
way to ensure the rebirth of the owner of the tomb, even adult children of the deceased would be depicted as small 
children with the hairstyle of a youth lock, and very often with the thumb positioned in the mouth’. In other periods 
however, it seems that male nudity indicates a lack of status®. This indication of low status via nudity is especially 
pronounced in some relief scenes where the enemies who are being smited by the king, are naked. Those depictions 
from the periods in question, for instance the Narmer Palette’ where the contorted figures beneath the feet of the 
king are nude, which makes it likely that the theory of insignificance when nude, is completely plausible. 


DIVINE WOODEN STATUES. 


There does not seem to be a large amount of divine wooden statues preserved. However, we do know that they 
were supposed to be made in the precise image of the god (which meant that they would be made from precious 
metals and stones)* and most divine statues would be gilded, gold or made from silver, lapis lazuli or turquoise. 
Some were made from electrum : ”.. their statues out of the best genuine electrum from foreign lands...”’. That they 
were highly invested in making the depiction of their gods in expensive materials and good quality craftsmanship, 
seems only logical as they most likely would not want to take the depiction of their deities lightly and would want 
to represent them respectfully. At least, when in a context, i.e. a tomb, when their being present would have an im- 
portant function for the deceased. 

However, some excellent pieces have been found of wood, amongst others a very well preserved piece of Isis 
from the Late Period. She is in a mourning pose with her right hand held flat in front of her face. This statue of Isis 
would have been accompanied by one of her sister Nephtys, mirroring her in a similar mourning pose”*. This pair 
would be a reference to the religious myth when Osiris is killed and his sisters (and ’wife”) are now mourning his 
death. 

Most of the divine wooden statues have probably been lost, since most divine statues that were no longer in use 
would have been buried under the temple in which they had been used'’. This process would have made the wood 
deteriorate quite quickly, so unfortunately only a relatively small amount has been left for us to find”. If the divine 
statues had been decorated with semi precious stones or covered with gold or similarly precious metal, they prob- 
ably would have been destroyed so that the precious metals could be reused or sold. The statues could also poten- 
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tially have been buried in order to protect them in dangerous times’. This means that the pieces we have today are 
probably not representative for the periods from which they were made. Some divine statues were probably covered 
with metals that were valuable for the Egyptians and decorated with other precious materials so that the statues, as 
previously mentioned, would be in the exact image of the deity. 

Some divine cultic statues have been left for us. Small wooden deities relating to the Book of the Dead spell 182 
have been found in the tomb of Horemheb in the Valley of the Kings (KV. 57), dynasty 18”. These four small wooden 
figures (the largest 40,5 cm. in height) are anthropomorphic. One has the head of a hippopotamus and the body of 
a seated person. Another has the body of a woman and the head is shaped like the shell of a turtle. The only slightly 
human like feature of the baboon is the hands that look more like the hands of a human than that of a baboon. The 
last of these four figurines is the gazelle-headed one with the body of a woman. All four figurines are covered in a 
black varnish, which probably had the purpose of symbolizing rebirth, referring to Osiris. Two of these figures, the 
turtle- and gazelle-headed females, have their upper body twisted at an angle, which, apart from giving them a very 
elegant form, may have the purpose of indicating that they were in a pose confronting the enemy’. These two figures 
have their arms bend in front of their chest, hands closed. According to John H. Taylor this pose indicate confronta- 
tion, but the pose could probably also be a defensive pose, when looking at the way the arms are placed in front of 
the torso. 

Divine wooden statues might also have been used in festivals. Divine statues were usually gold, gilded or oc- 
casionally stone. Those would have been very heavy to carry, but a wooden statue that had been gilded would have 
been quite easy to handle and use in festival processions or daily rituals’. 

A beautiful example of a wooden statue that has been covered in a fine layer of gold, is the statuette of Selket*, 92 
cm. from the tomb of Tutankhamun, eighteenth dynasty. The gold is skilfully shaped and engraved into her delicate 
garment, which is made to look soft like actual fine linen. She is wearing the leg- and stingless scorpion on her head 
(since this leaves them harmless). She is standing, feet together, but with arms spread to the sides, palms facing 
each other. Her eyebrows and lids are painted black, but apart from this, she is completely gilded. A statue like this 
would have been used for the treatment of scorpion stings. The priests of her cult were probably not priests in the 
traditional sense, but more of a title for someone who was knowledgeable about how to treat scorpion stings. She 
was used to protect the canopic shrine of the deceased king’. 


PRIVATE STATUARY. 


In the Old Kingdom the private statues were placed in tombs’. Later it became increasingly common to put 
them in the temple and in the Late Period they were found almost exclusively in those®. The statues dating back to 
prehistoric times were most often made from ivory and it is not definite that these pieces were private statues. There 
might have been temple statues in the Old Kingdom as well, but we are lacking in evidence at this point’. 

The private statues in tombs did not have the purpose to be seen, but as mentioned previously, they were there 
because they had a function regarding the deceased”. 
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The statues placed in the tomb chapels were only seen by the people who tended to the cult and apart from them, 
the statues were not seen by people and were definitely not meant for the public eye’. However, it was common in 
the Old Kingdom to have the statue completely concealed so that it was only connected to the offerings by a small 
opening in the wall or perhaps a false door’. In some cases, the statues were simply placed in niches, like Sheik el- 
Beled, which will be looked into in the following. 

Statues of the deceased were in the fifth dynasty placed in the burial chamber itself*. Some statues were placed 
in the serdab which was a small chamber solely for the statue which would look out through a small opening which 
would commonly be at an angle so that the statue seems to have had “contact” with the offerings and a connection 
to the rituals being performed outside*. A serdab was not only for single statues. In some serdabs a statue of both 
the man and his wife were found, since the mastaba tombs to which the serdab belonged were not just for a single 
individual, but for a couple®. The serdab would typically be kept in a secluded place, so that the statue would be safer 
from destruction®. There was a disadvantage to this: the statue would not have direct contact with the priest as it 
would in other settings, but as a compromise, the serdab would be connected to the cult chamber by a type of small 
window (as mentioned). If the statue was placed behind a false door, a small slot would make it possible to have con- 
tact with the statue. Both compromises would allow the priest to give the statue the daily offerings that it needed’. 


SHEIK EL-BELED. 


(This is based primarily on the article by Jean Capart, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. IV) 

The Sheik el-Beled® (Sheik of the village), also known as Ka-aper’, was found during an excavation of Mariette in 
1860 at Saqqara, but Mariette was not there when it was found”. It is 120 cm. in height and made from an indigenous 
type of wood. The face is very lifelike and the expression is soft and naturalistic. The eyes are of a glassy paste and 
surrounded by bronze eyelids"’, adding to the lifelike appearance. He is wearing a long garment hiding the knees and 
he is wigless. The tomb in which Sheik el-Beled was found was a large mastaba tomb of bricks which had an exterior 
chamber which was also made from bricks. This kind of tomb was very common for the fourth dynasty. The “Age of 
the Pyramids” (dyn. 3-4) was a time where only royalty was allowed to use the stone quarries and it was only pos- 
sible to build a tomb of stone if it was assigned to you. Mastaba tombs were included in this category. The same rule 
applied for tomb statues. They had to be ”bestowed upon the officials by the grace of the king”’”. Within the chapel 
room a red granite stela made from a single block was found with an inscription saying:”the chief lector priest ka- 
aper”'’. Judging by this inscription one can conclude that at least one of his titles were of religious order’. Very often, 
more than one title was mentioned: sb3yt nt jmy-r nywt t3t(y)...: the teaching of the overseer of Thebes (the town) 
the vizier...(from the Maxims of Ptahotep)'* or: rp‘ h3ty-° mmr hm-ntr hp-df...: the hereditary noble, nomarch and 
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prophet Hep-Djef(a)... (from the Contracts of Hepdjefa)'. This shows that more than one title was often used for 
the same individual. 

The Sheik el-Beled had been placed in a niche, and he had not moved since he was put there by the Egyptians. A 
female wooden statue accompanied him, but she had rolled down to the entrance of the chapel because her legs had 
rotted. The legs of the Sheik had also rotted away (as is often the case), but the surrounding sand had kept him in the 
place where he was intended to stand’. 

The dating of the Sheik el-Beled has been debated. Mariette and Maspero considered him to be from the first half 
of the 4 Dynasty, whereas Bissing and Borchardt placed him at the end of the $® Dynasty’. 

It seems that the identity of the Sheik el-Beled has changed throughout the years. One theory was that he was the 
son-in-law of the king, but it turned out that it was simply a matter of ”confusing him with the Ptah-Shepses of the 
large biographic stela found by Mariette at the same period”*. During the Paris exhibition in 1867, the name Ra-em- 
ké was given to him®. Francois Lenormant thought that he was most likely to be of humble descent, but was married 
to a woman of royal blood’. In 1887 he was thought to be the Superintendent of Works and according to Maspero 
he was one of the heads of corvées who took part in the building process of ”The Great Pyramid”. According to Jean 
Capart, the last theory is the most well-established’. According to Maspero he spent his days in the office rather than 
in the open air and when he reached his fifties he “suffered from that superabundance of flesh which attacks men of 
his class and temperament” (Maspero, as quoted by Jean Capart)*. That seems a very likely conclusion since he must 
have been keen to show how high his living standards were: he was able to eat in abundance, combined with the fact 
that he did not have to do any physical labor, and these are factors that would leave him rotund”. He is bald and not 
wearing a wig, which indicates that he had reached and achieved the comfortable old age. 


WOODEN STATUES IN FESTIVALS. 


The festivals had more than one purpose: the individuals’ social and political membership were defined as well 
as allowing people to come "into contact” with the god and the presence of the local deity was celebrated'®. Espe- 
cially one festival comes to mind when the importance of statues in these events is looked into: the oracular festival. 
Since this is one where the statue takes part in answering questions and has a significant influence, the oracle was 
also significant when the qnbt assembled over legal matters’. 

It seems that the gods were not manifested in speech, but in the processional image of the gods and oracles were 
only “active” when they were in procession”. The oracle only gave yes or no answers and whether or not the answer 
was a negative or positive one was determined by the movement of the oracle’ (did it tilt to the left or right) which 
naturally limits the range of answers the oracular statue would be able to give. 

This oracular practice became popular in the New Kingdom, but it seems to date back to the Middle Kingdom. 
Priests were carrying the bark shrine in a procession, so in a way, it was the movements of the priests that determined 
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the answer’. It seems very possible that the fact that the movements of the priests determined the answers of the 
statue would enable any corruption of the priesthood to thrive freely and allow them to manipulate the population 
on quite a large scale. If the statue was made from wood, it certainly would be easier to manipulate the movements, 
because of the lighter load they had to carry. Since divine statues were typically either gold or gilded’, it is possible 
that a wooden statue was covered in gold to give the same effect, but with less weight. The reason why we do not have 
any today, might be because robbers would have known where the statues were buried as protection’ and perhaps 
dug them up to get the precious metals, the materials might also have been reused by the temple*. Whether or not 
this would happen while the temple was still active, is hard to say, but the punishments for such an act would proba- 
bly have been severe and would potentially scare off some contemporaries although other might have taken the risk. 


SUMMARY. 


It does not seem possible to come up with an answer to why the main production of wooden statues happened 
in Old Kingdom and only sporadically in later periods. One can only guess why and since there is no real evidence 
to tell us their reason, it will remain guesswork. 

The wooden statues did, like the stone ones, have several functions and the use of these varied. Some were for 
the k3 (although perhaps not in the Old Kingdom) and some had the purpose of portraying the active status the 
deceased had in life. 

Divine wooden statues would definitely have been a possibility since it would have been possible to cover them 
in the precious metal that was so important to depict the god correctly and still be able to carry the statues around in 
the daily rituals with relative ease. The ones made for instance, for the oracle processions would have had a definite 
advantage over solid stone ones. However, these statues whether stone or wood would have made corruption an 
easy affair. 

It does not seem like the Egyptians used the important wood for statues on a great scale, but mostly the indig- 
enous types. Some must have rotted and are lost to us, but if statues of imported wood were made regularly, more 
would probably have been preserved. 
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MEMORIES OF STATE: 
RoyAL MEMORIAL CULTS AS PROPONENTS OF 
MEMORY AND STATE LEGITIMATION IN THE 
EGYPTIAN EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 


— GABRIELLE HEFFERNAN — 
(University of Birmingham) 


Gerdian Jonker writes that “by participating in a cultic activity, the community [can] imagine itself within a 
continuity originating in the past and continuing into the present” (Jonker 1995: 174). While his discussion relates 
specifically to Mesopotamian cults and kingship, its main tenant, that cultic and ritual activity can be a powerful link 
between the past and the present, relates to societies on a far wider basis. Many scholars have drawn links between 
ritual activity and memory,' while Assmann has placed such concepts firmly within the sphere of Egyptology.” This 
article will introduce several themes relating to the topic of ritual, or cultic, activity and memory which refer more 
directly to the cults of deceased kings that were active in the Eighteenth Dynasty. By doing this it will demonstrate 
how the available evidence may be useful in furthering understanding of key issues relating to the topic; further- 
more, it will discuss how such concepts played a role in helping to maintain a sense of state legitimacy. 

During the course of this article I will introduce two main areas of evidence, both of which are found in private 
tombs. The motive for choosing evidence found in a private mortuary context is threefold: firstly it must be ac- 
knowledged that the vast quantities of evidence in Ancient Egypt demand that any study must limit its parameters. 
Having established this, it should be noted, secondly, that the corpus relies, as all studies must to at least some de- 
gree, on the availability of said evidence. The funerary sphere in Ancient Egypt is a well documented one with many 
surviving examples; focusing on evidence from this corpus, therefore, provides a wide range of material from which 
to discuss theories. The third justification for using mortuary evidence as a basis for a discussion about memory can 
be found in the nature of the corpus. Mortuary structures, by definition, were intended to last for eternity (Dodson 
— Ikram 2008: 14)? and as such could serve as powerful lieux de mémoire.* The nature of funerary monuments, there- 
fore, makes them eminently suitable as a basis for a discussion such as the one set out in this article. As the intention 
of this study is to look at evidence from outside of the royal sphere® the focus will be on private mortuary evidence. 


a 


See, for example, Assmann 2011: 37-44, 2006: 9-16; Bell 2009: 118-168; Connerton 1989; Lecog 2001. 
* E.g. Assmann 2006: 14-16, 31-45; 2011: 164-174. 
The use of the term ‘hwt n hh n rnpwt’ (‘House of millions of years’) when referring to royal memorial temples further 
demonstrates this wish for such structures to endure for eternity (e.g. Haeny 1998: 86-88). 
This term was coined by Nora 1984-1992. 
Ideally also below the elite sphere but it is accepted that this may not be possible based on the available evidence. Of course 
one is left with the question of how much of the evidence that survives within private tombs and discussed here can be seen 
as representing the individual ideas of the people and how much was merely a copy of the state and elite ideology; was there a 
fundamental distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture? These are questions that must be addressed through future analysis 
of the private and state evidence alluded to in this article. 
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As noted above, material relating to royal memorial cults in the Eighteenth Dynasty can be found in the private 
mortuary sphere in two main forms; texts which include personal titles' and depictions either of festivals or of 
deceased royal figures. By discussing these groups of evidence in more detail this article will illuminate readers on 
the potential benefits of such studies within the sphere of Ancient Egypt as well as some of the possible pitfalls. It 
is hoped that this preliminary discussion will form the basis upon which a deeper analysis of the theories and ideas 
presented may be undertaken, and through which the concepts of memory and state legitimation in Egypt and their 
relationship with cult and ritual may be discerned. I will begin by introducing the two main areas of evidence and 
then use this to introduce some points of discussion, namely the importance of personal identity and identification 
with the deceased, active involvement in cult and ritual, and the place of memorial cults in the wider community as 
bases of the social and economic order. Finally I will demonstrate how such ideas may be incorporated into a study 
of state legitimation. 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE (PERSONAL TITLES) 


To date it has been possible to identify 71 personal titles dating to the Eighteenth Dynasty and which relate to 
royal memorial cults. These titles are held by 47 different individuals, so that several individuals can be seen to have 
held more than one such title during their lifetime; whether they held the titles concurrently or successively cannot 
be known from the available evidence, although it is likely that in the cases in which the titles relate to more than 
one royal figure they may have been held successively as each new memorial cult came to prominence.” Apart from 
two examples which can be located to the Memphite region, all of the titles are found recorded at Thebes.’ Although 
this may be due to the skewed nature of preservation (there is a far higher amount of Eighteenth Dynasty private 
mortuary evidence at Thebes than at Memphis) it in all likelihood relates to the fact that the majority of functioning 
memorial cults in the Eighteenth Dynasty appear to have been those relating to kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
which were usually located in Thebes.* The titles note the cults of Ahmose (3 titles), Amenhotep I (7), Ahmose- 
Nefertari (2), Thutmose I (18), Thutmose II (4), Thutmose III (19), Hatshepsut (3), Amenhotep II (2), Thutmose 
IV (2), Amenhotep III (7), Smenkhare (3), and even the mother of Thutmose III, Iset (1) (see fig. 1). This shows 
the wide variety of memorial cults which were active in the area (even those documented in the Memphite region 
relate to cults which were probably located at Thebes) and suggests that involvement in such an establishment would 
not have been uncommon at least amongst certain strata of society. The most common title is wab (17 occurrences), 
while the various forms of overseer, or imy-r (of boats, of cattle, of granaries, of priests, of the house etc.) when 
added together make up a sizeable portion of the corpus (18 occurrences). Other titles which can be found are hm- 
ntr [tpy] (11 occurrences), hry-hb [tpy] (6 occurrences) and even §m‘yt (1 occurrence) which shows that female 
titles were also recorded. 

One of the primary issues when looking at the evidence is that the dating cannot be certain; information in 
tombs does not give the specific dates of the birth and death or individuals and the structures themselves can only 
be dated to a reign (or group of reigns) at best.5 Furthermore, funerary cones which make up a large amount of the 
evidence can only sometimes be identified with a specific tomb and so the dating of many remains highly conten- 
tious.° Because of the problems dating the evidence it is difficult to be certain in some cases whether the royal figures 


Predominantly on funerary cones or as text accompanying tomb depictions but also in some cases as a part of graffiti on royal 
and private mortuary monuments 
See, for example, the titles of Senmen (Davies and Macadam 1957: no. 37S) which refer to Ahmose, Amenhotep I, Thutmose 
I, Thutmose II, Hatshepsut and Thutmose III, although Haring (1997: 426) suggests that this individual may have served 
each king subsequently rather than holding a position in their memorial cults. 
> See Petrie 1892: pl. xxxiii; Mogensen 1930: pl. cviii, A. 731 and A. 732. 
* See Porter — Moss (1991: 340-457) for details of the memorial temples of Thebes. Further works by Haring (1997), Hol- 
lender (2009) and el-Shazly (2008) discuss in more detail the memorial cults that were active at Thebes in the New Kingdom. 
° E.g. Kampp 1996: 140-143; Porter —- Moss 2004. 
Of the 29 relevant titles which can be found on funerary cones only 10 of them have been identified with a tomb. 
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referred to in personal titles were living or deceased, especially when the life of the owner may have spanned several 
reigns,’ thus casting doubt on whether some they refer to a memorial cult or to the service of the living king. Such 
confusion can sometimes be cleared up by the inclusion of the name of a memorial temple,” but this is not always 
the case and some titles remain ambiguous.’ Furthermore, even titles relating to memorial cults may be dated to the 
reign of the pharaoh who was being commemorated, as these temples were built during the reign of the king and 
became active before his death (e.g. Haring 1997: 24).* This raises the question of whether a memorial temple, and 
cult, of the living king should be understood in the same way as the cults of his ancestors or whether there was a 
fundamental distinction between the two. This is a key question when looking at state legitimation and the role of 
memorial cults in creating a link between the reigning king and his antecedents, and is something that will become 
clearer in the next section of the discussion. 


PICTORIAL EVIDENCE 


The second group of evidence is pictorial. This includes such material as depictions of festivals of deceased kings, 
national memorial festivals (i.e. the Beautiful Festival of the Valley), and more general depictions of deceased kings 
which, whilst not being categorised as royal memorial cult depictions per se, do add an interesting element to the 
discussion. 


DEPICTIONS OF ROYAL MEMORIAL FESTIVALS 


In the context of this discussion depictions of royal memorial festivals are arguably one of the most telling forms 
of evidence from which to draw conclusions. Unfortunately, however, such depictions do not occur in private tombs 
in the period under investigation. Such a void throws a proverbial spanner in the works by preventing researchers 
from accessing any visual evidence relating to the events they purport to analyse. However, if one allows a degree of 
flexibility in the study, it is possible to take such depictions from a slightly later period, the Nineteenth Dynasty, and 


‘An example of this is the funerary cone of Semen (see above, Davies and Macadam (1957: no. 375). A second example can 
be found in TT'96 wherein the owner, Sennefer, is recorded to have held titles relating to the memorial cults of Amenhotep 
I, Ahmose-Nefertari, Thutmose I and Hatshepsut (Sethe and Helck 1906-1958: 1418, 1426, 1428-1430). The tomb has 
been dated to the reigns of Thutmose III and Amenhotep II (Kampp 1996: 140) but because of the brief lengths of many of 
the reigns in the Eighteenth Dynasty it is quite possible that Sennefer was alive during all four of the reigns mentioned. 
> Inscriptions in TI'72, belonging to Re, include the title ‘m-nir tpy n imn n Mn-hpr-r° m hnkt-nh (Sethe and Helck 
1906-1958: 1457). hnkt-‘nh is the memorial temple of Thutmose III, thus confirming that the title ‘m-nir tpy imn n Mn- 
hpr-r® is related to the memorial cult of Thutmose III. 
> Other markers can be identified that help to clarify the nature of the titles; firstly the dating of the title can, in some cases, 
enlighten the reader, for example those of Amenemhab, the owner of TT A8 (Davies and Macadam 1957: 204, 532). This 
tomb has been dated to the reigns of Horemheb and Aye and as the titles relate to Amenhotep I, thus leaving a gap of nearly 
200 years between the king and the tomb owner, it can be assumed that these titles relate to his memorial cult. As already 
noted, the inclusion of the name of a specific memorial temple in the title also to service within a memorial cult, but so does 
the inclusion of term ‘hwf?’(see Haring (1997: 22) in the title (see, for example, Davies and Macadam (1957: nos. 1, 90, 297, 
412, 532). Further clarification can be found in the use of the term ‘m3°-hrw’ after the cartouche; although this title was 
not used only for deceased individuals (see Harrington 2013: 15) it does perhaps indicate an estate that was intended to 
last beyond the death of the royal individual such as a memorial estate. Finally the role included in the title may be of help; 
ritual titles such as w°b and hm-ntr would have been attached to a temple of sorts and that they are specifically linked with 
the name of a royal individual suggests that they were connected with activity in his or her temple or shrine. Non-ritual titles 
may also tell a similar story when attached to a specific cartouche instead of being followed by a generic term such as ‘nswt’ 
(see Whale 1989: 299. 
For example, Menkheppere is recorded in TT39 as being a ‘hm-ntr n imn m hnkt-‘nh’ (Davies 1922: pl. lvix) but his tomb 
is dated to the reigns of Hatshepsut and Thutmose III (Kampp 1996: 140). 
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use them to fill in the gaps left in the Eighteenth Dynasty. One very good example can be found in TT31 wherein a 
festival of Thutmose III is depicted with rows of performers and onlookers (Davies — Gardiner 1948: pl. xv) (fig. 2). 
Scenes such as this allow scholars to visualise what a royal memorial festival may have looked like in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, or at least what they were supposed to look like when recorded for posterity. This scene depicts a statue of 
Thutmose III being rowed to a temple of Monthu in the presence of a host of Egyptians with titles including that of 
hm-ntr, wb, and §m‘yt, as well as men rowing the boats and other Egyptians watching the procession who do not 
hold specific titles. This suggests that royal memorial festivals were large public affairs and required the inclusion of 
a wide variety of people who fulfilled many roles. 

This does, of course, bring to light the various arguments surrounding the use of tomb depictions as represen- 
tations of reality; there is not space to discuss this fully within this article but it should be noted that to take tomb 
depictions as de facto representations of Egyptian life is to ignore the vital symbolic and ideological elements of 
tomb design.! Wachsmann (1987: 12-17) discusses this with regards depictions of Aegeans in Theban tombs in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, suggesting that artists may either have visited existing tombs so as to find inspiration for new 
monuments, or may have used copy books from which designs were taken and adapted into newly built tombs.” In 
the case of pattern books this leads to the question of where the inspiration for these copy books originally came 
from; were they taken from existing monuments, personal ideas or were they representations of state ideology? It is 
likely that state ideas did play a role although whether explicitly or implicitly is less certain, but it also seems prob- 
able that the tomb owners, or artisans, did have at least some autonomy in choosing which scenes to include and in 
some final details.* It is also clear that while the level of personal input into tomb decoration is debatable, the fact 
that these decorations remained on display to visitors from that point onwards is not. Therefore, even if the motives 
behind private tomb depictions of royal memorial cults are not representative of personal identification with the 
deceased king pictured, their role in perpetuating this memory should not be ignored. Tombs were in the public 
domain and so could act as powerful lieux de mémoire within the community. 


THE BEAUTIFUL FESTIVAL OF THE VALLEY 


Although, as noted above, there are no depictions of royal festivals per se in private tombs in the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty there are depictions of the Beautiful Festival of the Valley which should be acknowledged as a royal memorial 
festival. Examples of this can be found in TT49, in which the deceased is seen going to the Beautiful Festival of the 
Valley (Davies 1933: pl. xxxvi), and in a scene in TT 181 which shows the deceased and the deceased’s family at the 
festival (Davies 1925: pl. v). Certain depictions such as the ones mentioned above specifically state that they are 
related to the festival although they relate to the private, family aspects of it rather than overtly demonstrating royal 
memorial elements. In this sense they can help to confirm the important place of memorial festivals in society and 
shed some light on the nature of such events, but they do not enlighten scholars as to the place that royal memorial 
cults played in society or their relationship with state legitimation. 


' See Dodson and Ikram (2008: 77-85) which notes (77) that ‘the images found in tombs were fundamentally magic things, 
which, however, served the practical purpose of facilitating and guaranteeing the posthumous destiny of the deceased’ See 
also Harrington 2013: 86-97. 

> Cf Keller 1991: 53-54. 

For example, a scene of mourners in the tomb of Ramose at Thebes (TT'SS) in which one of the young mourners is seen with 

her arms around the waist ofan older women (Davies 1941: pl. xliv), a feature which is not seen in any other tomb and which 

implies a personal touch on behalf of either the tomb owner or the artisan. For involvement of tomb owners in the choice 
of tomb decoration cf. Dodson and Ikram 2008: 51-52; Chauvet (2007) discusses royal involvement in the decoration of 
private tombs in earlier periods. 
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ROYAL FIGURES 


Whilst not explicitly depicting royal memorial festivals a small numbers of Eighteenth Dynasty private tombs do 
include images of deceased royal figures either in scenes of offering or with the gods. Depictions of deceased kings 
can be found in 12 tombs at Thebes from this period as well as in one at Amarna and two at Saqgqara, although neither 
of the Saqqara depictions were found in situ. The figures depicted in these scenes include Menkauhor (Saqqara), 
Amenhotep I, Ahmose-Nefertari, Ahnmose Henut-Tamehu, Queen Inha’pi, Prince Ahmose-Sipaar, Thutmose III 
and Thutmose IV." It is likely that the inspiration for such depictions came from royal statues such as the one seen 
the Nineteenth Dynasty scene from TT31, as discussed above, where members of the community had access to im- 
ages of the king, perhaps on a regular basis.” Such a conclusion suggests that festival statues were visible to members 
of the public (or at least to those who had responsibility for tomb design) on at least certain dates throughout the 
year even though the festivals themselves are not shown. 


RELATING THE EVIDENCE TO MEMORY 


Having looked at the various forms of evidence which are available this article will now discuss how the corpus 
can divulge information about the importance of deceased royal figures in society, and how this feeds in to the wider 
field of memory and legitimation. As noted above, three main issues will be looked at: personal identity; active in- 
volvement; and the place of memorial cults in the wider community. 


PERSONAL IDENTITY 


The first concept is that of identity; personal titles as recorded in private tombs were a part of the identity of the 
owner, an identity which he or she chose to display to others in his or her funerary monument. There are two types 
of titles relating to memorial cults; the first can be seen as honorific — for example imy-r pr — these were held by 
men who also held other important offices and were usually not resident in the temple itself, leaving the day to day 
running of the estate to others.’ As such they can, perhaps, be seen as being in some ways detached from the cult 
itself. The second category of titles relate to temple officials who were involved in the day to day activities within the 
memorial estate;* these include wb, hry-hb and sm‘yt.’ As the people who held these titles were directly related 
with the activity of the memorial estate it is possible to argue that they had more of a personal investment in the 
establishment; perhaps their recording of the titles in their tombs had more of a direct meaning to the holder. Yet, 
each of these titles, whether honorific or practical, created a link between the holder and the king whose memorial 


- 


See Berlandini-Grenier 1976: pl. liii; Davies 1905: pl. xviii; Davies 1924: fig. 6; Davies 1925: pl. ix; Davies 1933: pl. li; 
Habachi 1958: pl. xxii[a]; Hermann 1940: pl. 9d; Hollender 2009: abbs. 6, 8; Jonckheere 1958: fig. 24; Lepsius 1849-1858: 
63a, 64a; Manniche 1988: 127-130; Nasr 1985: taf. 19, fig. 17; Werbrouck — Van der Walle 1929: pls. facing pp. 8 and 17. 
See, for example, fig. 3. 
> See Redford 1986: 53-54. 
See Haring 1997: 226. An example is the owner of TT'96, Sennefer, who held several titles within memorial cults (imy-r pr 
n dsr-k3-r5, imy-r , hm-ntr tpy n imn m mn-iswt , s8m hb n 3-hpr-k3-r° m3-hrw, imy-r ihw nt imn m dsr-dsrw, also 
held the title of iry-p‘t n niwt rsy (see Sethe and Helck 1906-1958: 1418, 1426, 1428-1430). Although it is not known 
whether he held these titles concurrently or subsequently, the high number of overseers titles alongside that of a mayor of the 
southern city suggests a man with a high position in the state hierarchy, and whose time would have probably been primarily 
used in higher levels of state politics rather than the day-today running of the temples. 
See Haring 1997: 13-37; Sauneron 2000: 54—72; Shafer 1998: 13-15 ; Teeter 2011: 19-28. 
For example, Amenmessu was hry-hb n 3-hpr-k3-r (Petrie 1892: pl. xxiii); the owner of TT121 Ahmose was Hm-nTr tpy 
nimn m Unkt-anx (Davies and Macadam 1957: no. 297); Menkheperrasonb was wb n imn m hnkt-nh (Sethe and Helck 
1906-1958); the owner of TT261 Khaemwaset was w‘b dsr-k3-r° (Davies and Macadam 1957: no. 272). 
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cult they served in. By recording the titles in their tombs the owner was recognising its importance and ensuring that 
it was displayed for all to see — these titles were an important part of their identity. As such they created an incontro- 
vertible link between the person and the state through the person of the royal ancestor whose cult they served in. 


ACTIVE INVOLVEMENT 


As has already been noted, several of these roles demanded an active involvement both in the memorial cult and 

in the festivals related to it. Olick (2010: 159) writes that collective memory is something we do, not something we 
have.' Furthermore, Assmann (2006: 39) notes that cultural memory can be acquired through participation and 
personal presence, and it should be noted that this concept applies to all forms of collective and group memory (al- 
though the nature of the ‘participation’ may perhaps change). This emphasises not only the nature of memory as an 
active process but also the importance of participation by individual group members in order to develop collective 
memories. Without this one cannot be fully part of the group and cannot, ultimately, share in the collective memory 
of the community. 
This active involvement is demonstrated most clearly in the scene noted above from TT31 in which various 
groups of people can be seen participating in a festival of Thutmose HI. Individuals with the titles of w%, 
hry-hb, Sm‘yt and even the other unidentified figures all play a part in the proceedings; each group has a specific 
role to play and is delineated by their own specific form of dress and position within the scene, thus emphasising 
each individual as a member of a smaller group within the wider context of the festival. The depictions of the 
Beautiful Festival of the Valley also emphasise the importance of involvement, this time by family members and 
private individuals, in festivals. In the Beautiful Festival of the Valley the family activities can be seen as in many 
ways mirroring the activities of the royal aspects of the festival, thus creating a link between the royal and the private 
spheres. This connecting of private and state ritual could act as a legitimising influence for the state; linking state and 
private festivals allowed people to identify with the king on a level that they were more familiar with, thus allowing 
him to become subsumed into local culture and tradition more easily. 


ECONOMIC CENTRES 


Memorial estates played a part in communities beyond individual roles and festivals. Sources such as Papyrus 
Harris record the huge resources of royal memorial cults, which would have taken vast numbers of people to look 
after on top of the cultic activity related to the estate (Grandet 1994). Such vast resources demanded high levels 
of staff and so it was possible to offer employment to many members of the local populace. It is also likely that the 
revenue from the estate in the form of offerings could be used to support local families, thus providing them not 
only with employment but also with food and other goods.” A depiction in the tomb of Puyemre shows the weigh- 
ing of incense that is then divided between various Theban temples, which include several royal memorial temples 
such as those of Nebhepetre Mentuhotep, Hatshepsut, Thutmose I and Thutmose III (Davies 1922: pl. xl) (fig. 4). 
This demonstrates the large numbers of memorial estates which were present at Thebes in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
It also gives an example of the practice of sharing the vast resources linked with the temple of Amun and with these 


_ 


In this article Olick (2010: 158-159) concludes with what he refers to as three ‘quite concrete principles about what to look 
for in the diverse landscapes of memory’: firstly he notes that collective memory is not monolithic but an extremely complex 
process involving varieties of people, groups, practices and ideas. Secondly he argues that memory must not be seen either 
as an ‘authentic residue of the past’ or else as an ‘entirely malleable construction in the present’ but that it is a ‘fluid negotia- 
tion between the desires of the present and the legacies of the past’ Thirdly he suggests, as already noted, that memory is a 
process rather than a ‘thing’ These three principles are important in the context of this discussion and must be kept in mind 
in any study of collective memory. 

It should be remembered, if course, that payment may have been in the form of food, but other temple resources were also 
used by workmen, for example temple animals and fields (Haring 1997: 176-179, 254-176). 
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memorial estates. Such resources could then be assimilated into the local economy. Scenes of processions of offer- 
ings as well as temple calendars, which can be found in temples such as Abydos (Naville et al. 1930: pls. xxvi-xxviii) 
and Medinet Habu (The Epigraphic Survey 1934: pls. 145-146, 168-149) show the huge wealth which was at the 
disposal of the temples and which could support the local community both through providing jobs and through 
the distribution of resources. This encouraged the idea of a beneficent pharaoh who provided for his people even 
after death — as Haring notes, “above all, the king was the builder of the temple, and it was he who endowed it with 
personnel, land, cattle and material wealth” (Haring 1997: 204). 


RoYAL MEMORIAL ESTATES AND STATE LEGITIMATION 


So how do these royal memorial estates relate to the subject of state legitimation? The Eighteenth Dynasty 
pharaohs focused on ancestors as a key legitimising force — for example, Thutmose III’s Hall of Ancestors at Karnak 
(Prisse d’Avennes 1847: pl. i) which emphasised the king as the descendent ofa long line of powerful and legtitimate 
rulers. As proponents of memory and as central institutions within the community, royal memorial cults could play 
a key role in encouraging acceptance of these ancestors of the king, and thus of the king himself, in Egyptian society. 

Pierre Nora, for example, has emphasised the importance of national memory as a legitimising factor for the 
state (Nora 1984-1992). I would not deny this claim, but, as Nora’s work also notes, in order for state ideologies to 
be effective, the community must at least in part subscribe to it so as to endow it with this all important ‘legitimacy’ 
In Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt royal visits to localities may have happened but were no doubt rare, the gaps perhaps 
being punctuated by visits from royal officials. In order, therefore, for the community to develop a memory, an iden- 
tity, which centred around state ideas a centralising force was needed, a lieux de mémoire. It was this that the memo- 
rial cults of cities such as Thebes provided. 

As already noted, the depictions in private tombs should not be understood as depictions of the king himself, 
but as depictions of statues of the king that were encountered in festivals such as those discussed above and within 
the great memorial estates which resided on the west bank (see Redford 1986: 53-54). This does not mean that the 
community was necessarily removed from the ideas of the state, but that the state was integrated into the lives of the 
people on a level that they could connect with. Royal memorial cults provided jobs and resources, lead festivals and 
rituals and even became a part of each person's own identity. This gave the king, and the state, a relevance that no 
amount of official visits could match. It was the vibrance of the memorial estates and their central role in local life 
that made them such an important tool in the development of collective memory and in the legitimation of the state. 
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Fig. 1. Table showing titles and memorial cults in Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt 
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Fig. 2. 
Festival of Thutmose III from TT31 
(Davies — Gardiner 1948: pl. xv) 





















































Scene of adoration of Amenhotep I 
and Ahmose-Nefertari from TT 181 
(Davies 1925: pl. ix) 


Fig. 4. 
Scene of distribution of incense from the tomb of Puyemre 
(Davies 1922: pl. xl) 
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ENCOUNTERING GODS OF THE DESERT: 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS BEYOND THE NILE VALLEY 
DURING THE OLD AND MIDDLE KINGDOMS 


— MAKSIM LEBEDEV — 


The ancient Egyptians certainly believed that the power of their kings stretched beyond the arable lands of the 
Nile Valley (km.t, t3.wj, jdb.wj) and spread over the adjacent territories — /13s.t. Geographically the polysemantic 
term xAs.t, although translated her as ‘desert’, included not only desert areas to the east, west, and south from the 
Egyptian Nile Valley, but also lands of the Fertile Crescent, islands of the Aegean, coastal areas of the African Horn, 
etc. which were much more suitable for the development of ancient civilizations.’ Unfortunately, we do not know 
how the Egyptians themselves explained the appearance of the xAs.t. In the ,, Teaching for Merikare’” it is stated that 
‘the Asiatic fights since the time of Horus’ which can mean that the split of the mankind into the people ofkm.t and the 
people of xAs.t has to be dated back to the time of the legendary confrontation between Horus and Seth.” 

km.t and h3s.t coexisted in a fanciful unity of opposites. Usually hostile lands of the /3s.t enclosed essential de- 
posits of raw materials kept under supervision of divine powers.* These powers (#.w) were not alien to the Egyp- 
tians, who used to call them with familiar names such as Horus, Sopdu, Min, Hathor, Amun, etc.* It seems natural 
that the /3s.t was thought to be under control of the same gods that determined life in the very Nile Valley. The only 
difference was probably that in the 3st divine forces acted chaotically which leaded to creation of sever climatic and 
geographical conditions. These conditions, in their turn, could have been improved by the king, who was able to 
regulate divine powers with appropriate rituals.° 

The Egyptians analyzed experience of their interactions with foreign lands and interpreted it in the familiar 
space of cult and ritual where acted three protagonists — the king, the man and the deified nature. What roles did 
play the king and his subjects in exploiting the desert riches? The aim of this paper is to approach the question in its 
historical perspective. 


OLD KINGDOM 


One can assume that in the Old Kingdom royal authority over the ‘desert’ had to be obvious, it was natural as 
only nature could be and appropriate execution of royal quarrying and mining missions was something that went 
without saying. Since obvious things usually were not elaborated in ancient written sources until a threat of their 
revision would not have come, references to the mechanisms of royal influence on the territories beyond the Nile 
Valley were scarce and vague at that time. 


Aufrére 1991 7-8. 
Demidchik 2005 134. 
Aufrére 1991 59-61. 
Gilli 2010 56 and notes. 
Frankfort 1948 34; Demidchik 2001 84-88. 
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Nevertheless, some references do exist. I will start with the latest but, also, the most evident one. During the 6" 
Dynasty, the Egyptian king Pepy II was known in Biblos under the title of ‘the Sun of the desert’.' The king, whose 
functions were considered similar to the activity of the Sun,” could certainly develop the /3s.t. That is a clear refer- 
ence to the king’s creative authority over foreign lands. 

Other references are more speculative. The earliest of them comes from the Dakhle oasis. An Old Kingdom ex- 
peditionary settlement for procuring argil (zs. w h3s.t) existed on the edge of the oasis.’ Rocks in the vicinity of the 
settlement were covered with short inscriptions, drawings and signs. One of the most popular combinations of signs 
was the representation of a mountain with an ideogram of water inscribed on it, “The mountain of water’, as it was 
interpreted by the author of the publication. The name of Djedefre was added to one of these combinations, which 
can be read as “The water mountain of Djedefre’ It is possible that we deal with the ancient name of the settlement 
which was given under the impression of a great storm considered by the Egyptians to be the result of a royal inter- 
vention into the desert region.* However, the placement ofa royal name over a representation of a mountain marked 
with a water sign can be interpreted in many other ways. 

Another indirect evidence comes from Wadi Maghara at Sinai where in the time of Sahure the king was called 
‘the older god’ (ntr °3),5 which means that he was declaring himself a functional analogue of the sun deity.° That is the 
first time this title appears beyond the Nile Valley. Again, in respect to the king it implied the presence of abilities to 
change the /3s.t where the relief was carved in accordance with royal desires inspired by Maat. 

From the time of Niuserre, we have another representation from Wadi Maghara. The relief Sinai 10 shows the 
standard scene of smiting the enemy, the Asiatic.” The king is called ntr 3. To the right of the scene there is a rep- 
resentation of a libitation vessel accompanied with the inscription Dhw.tj nb h3s.wt rdj.f kbh.w (‘Thot, the lord of 
foreign lands, makes libitation’). J. Cerny makes an assumption that this scene might be the reference to the opening 
up of a new well.* It is important that the official text presented the assumed new source of water as the gift of a god 
to the king. 

From this perspective, it is noteworthy to recollect the famous letter of Pepy II to Horkhuief.’ At the beginning 
of the letter there is the following phrase: 


‘You told in this your message that you brought various gifts great and beautiful presented by Hathor, 
the Lady of Imemau, for the Ka of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Neferkare may he live in the 
time-d.t and the time-nhh!’ 


As far as I know, that is the earliest direct illustration for the idea that the desert riches should be interpreted as 
divine gifts to the king.’° And it seems typical that this evidence preserved from the 6" Dynasty when temples and 
local cults went through rapid development. 

Another interesting reference comes from the time of Merenre I. The well-known official Weni reported in his 
autobiographical inscription on his activities in Upper Egypt where he had to dig five new channels and build a 
number of boats using the timber provided by the Nubians.'! Weni coped with the task faster than one could expect. 
However, the reason of his success the official explained in a rather unusual way: 


" Goedicke 1963 3; Montet 1928 68, fig. 20, pl, 39; Berlev 1995; Demidchik 2001 

> Demidchik 2001 84-88. 

3 Kuhlmann 2005 247-251. 

* Kuhlmann, 2005, S. 270-278. 

° Gardiner et al. 1952 Plate V. 

° Berlev 1981 362. 

7 Gardiner et al. 1952 Plate VI. 

® Gardiner et al. 1955 60 

? Urk. 1128-131. 

‘© Although the idea of divine authority over certain minerals had already been fixed in the Pyramid Texts. See, for example: 
Alllen 2005 56, 206. 

 Urk. 1 108-109. 
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‘because the b3.w of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Merenre, may he live in the time-d.t, are no- 
bler, more efficacious and powerful than any god, because everything always happens in accordance 
with his will (Hw) which his Ka decreed!”! 


The term Hw mentioned in the text was a specific divine substance or deity inherent in both the Sun and the 
king. The Egyptians of the Old Kingdom seem to believe that any wish once formulated by the royal K? had to be 
voiced via the Hw.’ After that the wish was destined to come true since effectiveness of the royal b3.w was secured 
by its solar nature. Every king was an incarnation of a b3° of the Sun (seemingly in much the same way as deified 
animals were incarnations of divine b3.w).* If Horus, Nebty and golden names marked a king as Horus, nswt-bjtj 
named a solar b3 which was temporary embodied in a ruler.> That was probably the reason why, from the 5 Dynasty 
onwards, official expeditionary records always referred to nswt-bjtj names of kings. 

In short, that is what we know about the king and his role in exploiting the desert riches during the Old King- 
dom. Regarding common mortals, expeditionary leaders of the Old Kingdom acted in texts as independent pro- 
tagonists who could manage to solve specific problems without any ,supernatural” (supernatural for us but natural 
for the Egyptians) support from the king. For example, texts from the South-Eastern Desert of Egypt (Wadi Muilha 
and Wadi Dunkash) gave accounts of digging works held in order to set some new wells in the region. The authors 
do not find any reason for their success except their own efforts: 


im.j-r3 i3.w Nd.w dd.f ink Sd hn.t tn hn‘ k3.wtjw n.tjw Wtz.t-Hrw 
‘Overseer of interpreters Nedju says: ,That was I who dug this well with workers from Edfu’ (ML S).° 


hn.t w3.s r dw pn mh 22 h3w.t.s ir.t n Sps.w nswt im.j-r3 i3.w Nd.w 


“The well. Its distance from this place is 22 elbows. Its width is the deed of the king’s nobleman, overseer 
of interpreters Nedju’ (DN 28).’ 


The scribe Anusu mentioned the king but not as a divine supporter: 


z§ “nw-sw dd.fir.n.(i) Sd.t hn.wt (i)ptn rdj.n.i mw n ib i. w-r3 n hkr n rdj.(i) hpr hbb (?) nb 
im (i)sk wj s3j.kw hr nb.(i) 


‘Scribe Anusu says: ,I did the digging of these wells. I gave water to the thirsty (and) food — to the hun- 
gry. I didn’t allow any fighting (?) there. Look, I’m wise in front of (my) Lord!’ (ML 19).8 


Nevertheless, this apparent self-sufficiency of Old Kingdom officials is just an illusion. There is no other pos- 
sibility rather than success of an official in a desert area depended eventually on the royal divine might. This oldest, 
unfixed, state of things can be studied, however, in the course of analyzing later evidences which described new ideas 
that appeared as a result of destruction of the older world outlook. 


Urk. 1109. 

Shehab EI-Din 1993 103. 
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FROM THE FALL OF THE MEMHITE MONARCHY 
TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 12™ DYNASTY 


After the fall of the Memphite monarchy or even at the end of the 6 dynasty adaption of royal funerary prac- 
tices and respective religious ideas for the use of common officials became the main tendency in ancient Egyptian 
religious life. This process inevitably leaded to an activation of contacts between mortals, who claimed for the royal 
fortune in the afterlife, and divine powers.' According to Ipuwer, non-royal Egyptians gained both new knowledge 
on postmortem existence and access to royal magical texts.” Disbelief in the regulating power of kings resulted in 
strengthening the feeling of dependence from gods. The created discomfort leaded to establishment of close, almost 
intimate relations between nomarchs and their subjects, from the one side, and cults of local gods, from the other. 
Events of the First Intermediate Period gave a rise to intensive intellectual work. One of its results was the idea that 
mere mortals could communicate with desert gods in order to secure success of their ventures. That was an impor- 
tant development of the ancient Egyptian perception of the /3s.t. One can assume that these changes were con- 
nected to the process of endowing the ‘desert’, or at least some of its areas, with characteristics inherent in the sacred 
space of a temple and a necropolis. 

Plundering of necropolises challenged the faith in prolonged existence of the funerary cult. That was the time 
when the Egyptians began to search for more effective and secure methods to preserve for eternity their names, 
titles, and necessary offering formulae. Installing a funerary monument away from the tomb, which preserved under 
a constant thread of destruction or usurpation, seemed a simple and effective way out. As the result, more and more 
private steles, offering tables, statues, and other monuments were set under the divine protection in temples, shrines 
or other sacred places. 

Of course, this tendency had to influence expeditionary inscriptions. On the one hand, the desert was a border 
land between the world of the living and the world of gods and deceased. On the other hand, destruction or usurpa- 
tion of an inscription beyond the Nile Valley was almost excluded while more or less regular expeditions provided 
potential readers. 

The first elements of funerary texts, mentioning of food offerings, could appear in expeditionary inscriptions as 
early as in the beginning of the 5 Dynasty. However, this date is not secure since the translation of the inscription, 
G 23 from Wadi Hammamat’, is still under discussion. Another evidence comes from Hatnub: according to Rudolf 
Anthes,* there was an offering table painted near the name of Teti (Hatnub Gr. 1). However, there is a problem with 
this graffito since it does not exist on the plate. A much more extensive corps of evidences is connected to the usage 
of a standard funerary epithet imm3h.w hr (‘revered with’) in expeditionary inscriptions.° Known examples of the Old 
Kingdom were collected by Eckhart Eichler in 1993’. Today it is possible to add to this list one more example from 
Wadi Menia dated back to the reign of Pepy II (im3h.w hr nb,f).§ Finally, in the time of the 8 Dynasty, one of the 
most important funerary formulae, ,address to the living”, appeared for the first time in Wadi Hammamat (M 150).° 

During the Middle Kingdom the tendency of transformation of some expeditionary inscriptions into full- 
fledged funerary texts became even more obvious. Under the 11" Dynasty, Hatnub and Wadi Hammamat inscrip- 
tions began to include elements of autobiographies (Hatnub Gr. 11; M 114; M 1);!° later on this practice became 
rather widespread and reached its polished realization in the autobiography of Mentuhotep, father of Ameny.'! The 
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first reliable scenes of funerary meal (Hatnub Gr. 14),' which became very popular at Sinai, are dated to the same 
time. Under Sesostris I, expeditionary texts began to include the itp dj nswt offering formula (WH 154).’ Finally, in 
the time of Amenemhat II, expeditionary participants started to mention their brothers and sisters besides parents 
that was quite usual for funerary steles (Sinai 404). 

From the late Old Kingdom, we have the first references to expeditions organized in order to satisfy needs of 
certain officials rather than royal building projects.* Gradual strengthening of the positions of local rulers brought to 
the next important step. At the very end of the Old Kingdom or in the beginning of the First Intermediate period, in 
the quarries of Hatnub there occurred an assertion that a mission could succeed due to the support of divine powers 
(b3.w) of anomarch (Hatnub Gr. 9). 

To sum up, by the end of the First Intermediate Period, local officials established unprecedentedly close ties 
with the ‘desert’ bypassing the king. As the result, references to , private encounters” with supernatural forces began 
to appear. From the end of the 10" Dynasty onwards, first attempts to represent these encounters could have been 
materialized in images of miraculous desert creatures in tombs of the rulers of the 15™ and 16™ nomes. 

At the end of the 11" Dynasty, kings began to restore their authority over desert lands. That was a difficult task 
which required mobilization of ancient ideological concepts adjusted to new realities. After the socio-economic, po- 
litical, and ecological turbulence of the First Intermediate period, which apparently challenged the royal legitimacy, 
the absolute ability of the king to ensure accomplishment of his Ka’s plans was called in question.° A revival of the 
Egyptian centralized state under the rulers of the 11 Dynasty demanded additional proofs for the ability of the 
king to control and influence the /3s.t. From this time onwards, a success of an expedition was interpreted as a clear 
illustration of the favor given by desert gods (such as Min or Hathor) to the royal divine powers (b3.w) for the sake 
of strengthening the royal Ka on the throne of Horus. This concept was eventually formulated by the end of the 11" 
Dynsaty, when the new ruler Mentuhotep IV may have faced a lack of legitimacy: 


h3.n mS nn nh.wfn 3k sn htht Bs.tn mwt 3 nn gb hmw.tj hprnn hm n nb.(i) m b3.w ir nf 
Mow n 3.t n mrrf sw wh k3.fhr s.t wrt m nsw jt idb.wj Hrw 


“The expedition returned without any loss, no one had passed away, the troops did not step back, none 
of the donkeys had died, there were no injuries sustained by craftsmen. This happened for the Majesty 
of (my) lord as divine powers (b3.w) created for him by Min through the greatness of his love to him 
(i.e. the king) so that his Ka may dwell on the great throne of kingship of the Double Banks of Horus’ 
(M 113).’ 


Under the same rule, what else was fixed in a text was the Old Kingdom idea that materials exploited by the 
Egyptians were nothing but gifts of desert deities: 


ist grt in hm n ntr pn Spss nb h3s.wt rdj m3 n s3.f Nb-B.wj-R° ‘nh.w d.t n mrwt 3w.t-ib.f 
wnn.f “nh hr ns.wt.f nhh hn‘ d.t irfhh.w m h3b.w-sd 


‘That was indeed the majesty of this noble god (i.e. Min), the lord of foreign lands, who gave this gift 
(m3° — i.e. the block of greywacke) to his son Nebtauyre — may he live in the time-d.t! — for his love and 
happiness (so that) he may dwell alive on his double throne for the time-nhh and time-d.t and so that 
he may celebrate millions of sed-festivals!’ (M 110). 


Anthes 1928 32-33, Taf. 17. 
Sadek 1985 P. 3-4. 
Gardiner et al. 1952 Plate LXXXIV. 
Anthes 1928 21-22, Taf. 11. 
Anthes 1928 23, Taf. 14. 
Demidchik 2005 44-49. 
Coyat, Montet 1912 79-81, Plate XXIX. 
Coyat, Montet 1912 77-78, Plate XXIX. 
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Besides gifts, there were also ‘miracles’ (bj3.t) worked for the king. The well-known inscription M 191 dated back 
to the reign of Mentuhotep IV (Wadi Hammamat) contains the description of one of these ‘miracles’. It says that 
the Egyptians managed to find a basin (Anm.t) full of fresh raining (?) water. The basin was unknown to the local 
nomads (iwn.tjw hh3s.tjw) and Egyptian expeditions of previous reigns. It was exposed only to Mentuhotep himself 
and no other king could find it for it was concealed by Min until that moment itself: 


ist grt sdh.nf sj rh.n.f mtt hrw pn hmt.n.f hntj sp pn n-mrw.t m33 b3.wf rh.tw mnh hm.f 
ir.,f m3w.t hr h3s.wt.fn s3.f Nb-B.wj-RS ‘nh.w d.t sdm s.t n.tjw m T3-Mrj rh jt n.tjt hr Km.t 
Sm°w hn° T3-Mh.w w3h.sn tp.w.sn m t3 dw3.sn nfr.w hm.f nhh hn¢ d.t 


‘He (i.e. Min) concealed it for he knew the exact moment of this day. He had planned this timing so 
that his divine power (b3.w.f) might be seen and one could know the effectiveness (mnh) of His Maj- 
esty. He introduced this innovation into his foreign lands for his son Nebtauyre, may he live in the time- 
d.t! Those who were in Egypt, the people of Egypt from South to North, have heard this. (And) they 
bent their heads to the ground and worshiped the goodness (nfi.w) of His Majesty in the time-nhh and 
time-d.t!” 


As it follows from the inscription, ‘miracles’ were presented to the king by divine powers of a desert deity and 
were planned beforehand. The Egyptians considered them to be manifestations of certain gods (Hpr.w n.w ntr). 
However, the king was not a passive recipient. He stimulated desert gods via his ritual activities within Egypt. That 
is why the ‘miracle’ (bj3.t) described in M 191 inspired the Egyptians to worship the goodness of the king. The 
Egyptians might think that all the materials necessary for the cult as well as natural features, which made it easier to 
access them (water basins, convenient wadis), had been created long before, probably in the primeval times, in the 
necessary amount and number.” However, not all the desert riches were accessible from the very beginning. Some 
deposits and geographical features were concealed (sdf) by desert gods and revealed in the course of expeditions 
due to the royal ritual activity bringing new features to known desert landscapes. 

The 11" Dynasty was the time when a revised royal ideology came into obvious conflict with local traditions 
and general understanding of the role which a mortal could play in respect to desert riches. Suffice it to say that at 
the end of the 11" and in the beginning of the 12" Dynasties nomarchs of the 15" nome, who controlled quarries of 
Hatnub, felt free to call themselves sons of the local god Thoth (Hatnub Gr. 20, Hatnub Gr. 23).? This designation 
had to support their claims to the desert riches of the region and demonstrate their ability to secure extraction of 
concealed materials. 

In order to reconcile contradictory views, the residence appealed to the archaic idea that a divine being could be 
divide into parts. Since the king was dominating the Egyptian life, his subjects were considered as parts of his body 
(“t im,f). This ancient conception was actualized under the kings of the 11" Dynasty and appeared in at least two 
monuments — the stele of prince Antef, son of Myt, from Dra Abu el Naga (Mentuhotep II),‘ and the inscription M 
113 from Wadi Hammamat (Mentuhotep IV): 


h3b.n wj nb.(i) nh.w wd3.w snb.w nswt-bjtj Nb-t3.wj-R° “nh.w d.t m h3b ©.t ntr im.fr smn.t 
mn.w.[f m] 03 pn 


‘My Lord — may he live, be sound and healthy! — the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Nebtawyre, may 
he live in the time-d.t, has sent me as a god’s limb which is in him in order to establish his monument in 
this land’, - says vizier Amenemhat. 


Coyat, Montet 1912 97-98, Plate XXXVI. 
Aufrére 2001 159. 
Anthes 1928 42-47, Taf. 18; Anthes 1928 52-53, Taf. 20. 
b3k.f ws mj ©.t imfms bjk.t n.t s§.(f) — ‘his (i.e. king’s) servant, one of his limbs which is in him born by the falcon of (his) nest’: 
Clere, Vandier 1948 46. 
° Coyat, Montet 1912 79-81, Plate XXIX. 
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Such envoys sent beyond the Nile Valley often got the title i7,j Aj nswt (‘the one who belongs to the royal child’)! 
which is still often translated as an ‘acquaintance of the king’” 

No wonder that at the end of the 11 Dynasty Egyptian expeditionary officials began to describe their activities 
in the desert using hyperbolae and figures of speech which compared their achievements to the creative abilities 
of the Sun. If they were parts of the royal body, they had the power of this body to change the objective world. Of 
course, these passages were more or less elegant metaphors, but the fact itself is notable: 


irn.(i) mtn m itrw dsr.t m 3d 


‘T turned the way into a river, the desert — into arable lands’ (M 114). 


ir.n.(i) in.wt.s m w3d.w k3.wt.s m nw.wt n.wt mw 


‘T turned its wadis into green (valleys), its heights — into basins with water’ (M 1).* 


ir.n.(i) h3s.t m itrw in.wt hr.wt m w3.t mw 


‘T turned the foreign land into a river, highland wadis — into water streams’ (M 113).° 


The idea that an expeditionary leader could personally obtain a divine favor had formed by the beginning of the 
12" Dynasty. Under Amenemhat I, in Wadi Hammamat there was created the text which told a story of an unlucky 
official, Intef by name, who lost his way to the quarries. Intef managed to secure divine support through prays and 
offerings to Min, Mut and other desert gods and reached the desired destination (M 199).° Decades later, under 
Amenemhat III, a ‘god's sealer’ Horwer saw the only way to score success on Sinai in winning the favor of Hathor (Si- 
nai 90).’ Nevertheless, the culmination was reached somewhat earlier in the ,,Tale of the shipwrecked sailor” which 
described the first known meeting of a mortal being with a god.° 

Under Sesostis I the last important step to strengthen royal claims for domination over the /3s.t was made. It 
is possible that this step could have secured the final deprivation of nomarchs of their right to independent quar- 
rying and mining activity. That was Sesostris I who brought an ancient concept of Geb’s legacy to expeditionary 
discourse.’ According to this idea, the god of earth entrusted the king (as the living Horus and his heir) with all the 
desert riches (WH 143).!° Taking into account this concept, there was no need any more to explain a success of royal 
missions with any help from desert gods. Divine gifts turned into the inherited fortune of the king: 


m3.n nf t3 im.t.f wd.n nf Gbb imn.wt.f h3s.wt hnk dw hr im3 st nb.t dj.n.s sdh.s ... n.f-im. 
({) Snn.t itn in nf irt m imjt.s nb.t hpr m km3.s nb 


‘The earth gave to him what was in it. Geb entrusted him what was hidden (by) him. The foreign coun- 
tries make offerings, hills are praying, every place gives what is concealed in it... for him is everything 
that is surrounded by the solar disc. The Eye brings him everything that is in it and everything that 
came into existence as its creation’ (WH 143)."! 


a 


Berlev 1972 169-170; Ignatov 2010 16. 
Brunner 1974; Fischer 1976 8, note 15. 
> Coyat, Montet 1912 81-84, Plate XXXI. 
* Coyat, Montet 1912 32, Plate III. 
Coyat, Montet 1912 79-81, Plate XXIX. 
Coyat, Montet 1912 100-102, Plate XX XVIII. 
Gardiner et al. 1952, Plate XXVA-XXVI. 
Ignatov 2010 29; Ignatov 2012 121. 
Allen 2005 25, 34, 45-46, 67, 100; Berlev 1999. 
Sadek 1980 84-88; Sadek 1985 Plate XXIII; Berlev 1999. 
Sadek 1980 84-86; Sadek 1985, Plate XXIII. 
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The mythologem concerning Geb’s legacy was especially popular on Sinai where a major cult center was func- 
tioning and the central administration had never had rivals in the person of local nomarchs (Sinai $3, Sinai 106, Sinai 
114, Sinai 124A, Sinai 136, Sinai 146).! 

In conclusion, I would like to underline that ideological background of ancient Egyptian quarrying and mining 
missions was closely associated with a faith in creative powers of the king as the main ritualist who shared the same 
nature with the Sun. This outlook was challenged in the course of time and developed in accordance with political 
and socio-economic situation within the borders of Egypt. A fruitful intellectual activity of the First Intermediate 
Period brought desert divine powers closer to common mortals. The royal restoration of the 11" and early 12" 
Dynasties appealed to ancient theological concepts. Nevertheless, the kings could not change the new attitude of 
common mortals towards desert deities and had to adjust the royal ideology to contemporary realities. 
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AMON AND THE Gop’s WIEE: 
THE RITUAL ACTIVITY AT KARNAK, 


— ILARIA DAVINO — 


Although the office of god’s wife of Amon (Amt — ntr n Imn) had strict connections with the historical and 
political setting of the New Kingdom, the Third Intermediate Period and Late Period, it is essential to keep in mind 
that from the beginning god’s wives played, above all, a religious role.’ 

It is possible to determine the role of god’s wives in the ritual activity by analyzing the evidences that have 
reached us. This documentation is as wide as the lapse of time during which this office developed, from 1550 to $25 
BC, and it has an heterogeneous composition (titles, statues, scarabs, shabti, stelae and ritual instruments), but it 
exists an iconographical evidence that could help understanding the connection between these Priestesses and the 
cult of Amon. In fact scenes carved on some monuments from the Theban area offer the representation of a large 
variety of acts of worship that provide some interesting data to define the role of this priestess in the ritual activity. 
These materials do not explain explicitly the position of the god’s wife among the clergy of Amon and their duties 
towards the god, but, as it has been noticed by some scholars,” a careful observation of these ritual scenes highlights 
a difference in the dressing of god’s wives which probably underlines the diverse nature of the ceremonies and wit- 
nesses the evolution of the activities performed from the New Kingdom to the Late Period. 

In fact, when carrying out ritual tasks, all the god’s wives of the New Kingdom, who were queens and princesses, 
showed none of the insignia of a royal family’s member, but they wore a sort of “uniform” consisting of a short wig, 
a thin band tied at the back of the head with the two endings falling down to the shoulders and a close-fitting dress 
sometimes tied at the waist.As Robins noticed, the use of the short wig in ritual activity during the 18" dynasty 
seemed designed specifically to mark the performance of a cultic role and to shift women’s identity from a secular 
to a religious one, since short hair is not a style normally associated with 18" dynasty’s women.‘ In the case of god’s 
wives this shift is also made visible by the continued use of the traditional, close-fitting dress, although depictions 
of more secular contexts show that fashion had changed and women of that time wore a longer, looser wrap-around 
dress.* 

During the Third Intermediate and Late Period the monuments of the Theban region illustrate a wider selection 
of ritual scenes, but the god’s wife did not always wear this “service-dress”, so we may assume that the difference in 
the dressing probably underlines that something had changed. In fact in this later period the variety of the rituals 
assigned to these priestesses increased in number and sometimes it overran the pharaoh’s sphere, as the case of the 
celebration of the Sed Festival by Shepenupet II during the XXV dynasty. 

So it is possible to suppose that ceremonies performed by the god’s wife wearing her kind of “uniform” had a 
different meaning compared with other rituals. My aim is to try to understand that meaning by the exam of the 
iconographic documentation at our disposal. 


" Yoyotte 1961 43. 

* Robins 1999 67-68. Naguib 1990 217. 
> Robins 1999 67-68. Naguib 1990 217. 
* Robins 1999 67-68. 

> Robins 1999 68. 
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1.THe New KINGDOM. 


The charge of god's wife is already attested from the end of the VI dynasty at Akhmin' and at Thebes during the 
Middle Kingdom’, but the earliest certain association of a god’s wife with Amon occurs at the beginning of the New 
Kingdom on the so-called Donation Stele of queen Ahmose Nefertary.* King Ahmose, in fact, took this Middle 
Kingdom title and gave it national importance also to establish control over the newly unified country by investing 
members of his own family and from this moment onward the charge of god’s wife became a prerogative held by a 
woman of the royal family, queen or princess.* 

All the scanty ritual reliefs belonging to the New Kingdom show unnamed god’s wives wearing their uniform. 

The earlier scene picturing this priestess on duty comes from a block of limestone from a building of the reign of 
Amenhotep I and shows his mother Ahmose Nefertary.° This particular scene is the only one presenting the queen 
Ahmose Nefertary acting as a priestess and present us the purification’s rites that every priest had to accomplish 
before entering in the temple, the first moment of a wider ceremony whose following steps have not survived to us. 
We can see a procession of three priests, a lunmutef priest, a god’s father and the god’s wife Ahmose Nefertary. As 
the hieroglyphs precise, they are ‘moving to the temple’ (nmtt r hwt-ntr). 


1.2. RITES OF THE RED CHAPEL. 


The rest of the documentation of rituals performed by the god’s wife in the New Kingdom comes from the 
northern wall of the shrine of the so-called “Red Chapel” of queen Hatshepsut at Karnak, which describes three rites 
involving an unnamed god’s wife. 


1.2.1. BURNING IMAGES OF THE ENEMIES. 


The first one concerns the execration rite of burning images of enemies. The exact reconstruction of the order of 
the blocks of the Red Chapel, and, consequently, the sequence of this ceremony, changes according to scholars: La- 
cau and Chevrier thought that block n. 21 and a missing block belonged to this rite, while Burgos and Larché assert 
that block n. 21 belongs to another rite including blocks 154, 194 and other missing blocks.° Fortunately the core 
of the execration ceremony is represented on blocks nos. 147 and 37 that were surely linked to each other (fig.1). 

In block 147 we can observe a procession of six characters. The god Thot, or rather, the lector priest, is the figure 
who leads the procession in both registers that divide the decoration. In the upper register he is followed by a god’s 
wife wearing her particular dress and a female attendant who wears a long wig and a close fitting dress. In the second 
register he is followed by two men wearing a short kilt. The hieroglyphs on the left tell us what they are doing: pri 
h3 r wsht irt ... m-ib wsht ‘h‘ h3.frdit ht m ‘h ‘Going out into the forecourt, preparing the brazier’ in the mist of 
the forecourt, stand behind it and put the fire on the altar’ This inscription points out that an altar was place in the 
center of a forecourt and a brazier was put upon it. The word ws/t comes from the root ws/ that means “be broad” 
and from the Middle Kingdom onward it indicates a forecourt, open or roofed, provided with columns.*At the time 
of Hatshepsut, the limit of the temple of Karnak was the fourth pylon and we know that the queen destroyed the 


a 


Kanawati 1982 33-35. Maximilians 2008 150-151. 
Gitton 1984 5. Newberry 1901 221-222. 
The title of god’s wife is also associated to Ahhotep, but it was given to her posthumously (Gitton 1984 22). 
Gitton 1981 32. 
Gitton 1981 15-16. See also the figure on the frontispiece. 
Lacau — Chevrier 1977 318-320. Burgos — Larché 2006 213. Burgos — Larché 2008 75. 
According to Leahy ‘furnace’ might be a more appropriate translation for “h, see Leahy 1984 202. 
Spencer 1984 73-77. 
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roof of the hypostyle hall of Thutmosis I to raise two obelisks, ' so we could suppose that this rite took place in the 
space between the fourth and the fifth pylons or in the yard behind the fifth pylon. 

Once that this preliminary stage was completed, it follows the most important moment of the rite. The episodes 
are represented on block n. 37, that is divided in two registers as the previous block.” The sequence of the action 
proceeds from the upper register to the lower one and from the left to the right. The actions described could seem to 
be carried out contemporary, but the they are actually subsequent. We see first two characters, a men and a woman 
facing each other, standing in a symmetrical posture. Hieroglyphs tell us that they are a god’s father and the god’s 
wife. Both are extending an arm forward and are holding a staff. Inscriptions give more information: ssp bs di n 
hmt-ntr ‘Receiving the torch(let: flames) and giving to the god’s wife. This means that the first step requires the god’s 
father to take the torch and then to give it to the god’s wife. The next episode also occurs in the upper register, but 
unfortunately is not completely preserved. We see the god’s wife standing and turning to the right. She extends her 
arm forward and holds the torch in a horizontal position. Hieroglyphs tell that she is ‘[preparing] the brazier [for] 
the enemies’ [...] ‘H [... tyw] so probably she is lighting the brazier. Because of the bad state of preservation of the 
block, we cannot know if the god’s father or some other priests supports her in this action. 

Now the rite proceeds on the lower register. The god’s father and the god’s wife are again symmetrically opposed 
in the same posture, but this time they hold a sort of fan with the image of the bound captive at its higher end. The 
title of this scene is the following: Ssp m‘k dit n hmt-ntr ‘Receiving the fan* and giving to the god’s wife. We have 
again two subsequent action that show the god’s father taking the fan and then giving it to the god’s wife. As on the 
upper register, the rite continues on the right side, but the episode is not completely preserved once again. The pos- 
ture of the god’s wife is the same she has in the upper register, the only difference is that she is probably holding the 
fan instead of the torch. Unfortunately we don’t have hieroglyphs describing the scene, but we could imagine the 
god's wife proceeding to burn the fan with the captive figure. For Egyptians burning the image of enemies meant 
destroying them physically, meant “their execution on earth and in the underworld”* A rite of this kind was intended 
to protect the god and the universe from evil and uses an imitative magic: destroying an image of the thing or person 
that is intended to be destroyed.° Furthermore, death by fire was probably a punishment associated with rebellion.® 


1.2.2. THE CALL FOR THE MEAL OF THE EVENING. 


The second rite involving the god’s wife concerns the call of the god for the meal of the evening. We have two re- 
constructions of the sequence of this rite. The first was one of Lacau and Chevrier, who thought that the succession 
begins on block 54, goes on a block today disappeared and ends on block 194, but on a recent publication, Burgos 
and Larché propose another sequence which starts from block 21, continues on a missing block, block 54 and three 
missing blocks and then ends on block 194.’ 

On the right side of block 21 we see a purification scene involving the god’s wife and two priests we cannot 
identify. The god’s wife is standing in the lower register while the two man are on the upper one and have their feet 
immersed in a pool of water and bend down. The title of this scene is: nmtt r hwt-ntr “Moving to the temple’ This 
episode is comparable with the one depicting queen Ahmose Nefertary and describes the same ritual of purification, 
strictly necessary before entering into the temple. 

Block 54 is divided in several registers. The upper one gives the list of the Enneads of Karnak, but only eleven 
names survive, so the other six names must be written on a missing block. Under the list of gods we find an offering 
formula dedicated to Amon and to the Enneads and a list of offerings. Every offering is exactly alike to the others and 


‘ Donadoni 1999 21-22. 

> Lacau — Chevrier 1977 320 — 322. Burgos — Larché 2006 213. Burgos — Larché 2008 75. 

The word m‘ literally denotes a ‘spit’ equipped with a hook, used for roast meat (WB II 50. Lacau — Chevrier 1977 321). 
Ritner 1993 157. 

Lacau — Chevrier 1977 321 n°1. 

Leahy 1984 200-201. 

7 Lacau — Chevrier 1977 311-317. Burgos — Larché 2006 212-213. Burgos — Larché 2008 74-75. 
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it is written in two little frames. At the lowest register we read the following formula: dd mdw sp 4 in N ‘Words to 
say four times from N’ where N stands for the name of the god linked to the offering. 

Blocks 194 represents the final scene of this rite (fig. 1). On the left we can observe the god’s wife and two god’s 
fathers, all turned to the left. The god’s fathers rise one arm to the sky, while the god’s wife rises both arms. The hi- 
eroglyphs written on the blocks are part of a text beginning on the preceding missing block. 

As said before, there’s no agreement on the number of blocks missing between blocks $4 and 194, but a relief 
carved on the hypostyle hall of Luxor’s temple offer us the most complete example of this rite (fig. 2).! On the left 
Amenhotep III is represented standing and holding a hd mace, while a god’s father and a god's wife are depicted in 
a square on the upper left part of the scene. The central part is occupied by a list of the gods and their offering, just 
like block 54 of the Red Chapel, but in this case we also can read a long formula pronounced by the Iunmutef priest 
entitled ‘making the invocation to the gods and goddesses by the king at time of the evening offering’ The final part 
of Amenhotep III’s text correspond to the part surviving on block 194, so we can imagine that Hatshepsut and a 
Iunmutef priest were represented on the missing blocks. 


1.2.3.OFFERING TO AMON-MIN. 


The third rite represented on the Red Chapel is an offering made by Hatshepsut to Amon-Min. This ceremony 
is developed on S block, but the first one is missing.’ The first scene we have at our disposal is placed on the left side 
of block 140 where we find a procession of priests disposed on two register. At the entrance of the temple, the god’s 
wife stands together with other priestesses, male and female attendants and the rekhyt (‘mankind’) and receives the 
Enneads and the ancient kings, probably represented on the missing block placed at the left. The texts that survive 
on the left part of block 140 in fact tell us that the people represented is making an acclamation (knw) for them. 

In the central part of block 140 the nobles, companions, attendants and the rekhyt go out seeking for the altar, as 
the two column of inscriptions precise. 

Then the rite proceed with the ritual purification of the participants on the lake, shown on the right side of block 
140 and on the left side of block 292. After this the setting is moved inside the sacred space of the temple: as we 
see on the central part of block 292, all the people, now allowed to get into the temple because of the purification, 
is standing behind Hatshepsut while she is performing the last part of the rite, the offering to the god. She offers to 
Amon-Min different kind of gifts, such as fabrics (right side of block 292) and palm oil (left side of block 118), then 
she make an aspersion (right side of block 118) and a libation (left side of block 259) and, at last, she gives incense 
to the god. 

Unlike the other two rites from the Red Chapel, this time the god’s wife is not really active, her duty seems to 
be just standing with priests and court’s members to receive the Enneads and to watch the king acting as the main 
officiant. 

The last evidence of a god’s wife on duty belonging to New Kingdom comes again from the hypostyle hall of 
Amnhotep III in the Temple of Luxor. In this scene the god’s wife is part of a procession of male priests who present 
boxes containing offerings for Amon in front of king Amenhotep III.* 


2. THE THIRD INTERMEDIATE PERIOD AND THE LATE PERIOD. 


From 21" to 26" dynasty the institution of god’s wife of Amon underwent some changes. Each god’s wife was 
the daughter of a sovereign, held also the title of dw3t — ntr (‘divine adorer’), assumed a prenomen enclosed by a 


* Gayet 1894 71-72, pl. XXXV fig. 128. Lepsius 1849-1856 vol, 3, 74. 

> Gayet 1894 pl. XXXV fig. 128. Lepsius 1849-1856 vol, 3, 74. Lacau — Chevrier 1977 316 

> Lacau — Chevrier 1977 327-337. Burgos — Larché 2006 216-218. Burgos — Larché 2008 76. 
* Gayet 1894 83-84, pl. LI fig. 104. 
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cartouche and was completely devoted to celibate,’ so the office was transferred by the mechanism of the adoption.” 
Because of the disintegration of the central political authority, kings of each dynasty competed to give the charge of 
first prophet of Amon and of god’s wife to their sons and daughters in order to exert more influence on the Theban 
clergy.’ In this period the god’s wife seemed to be involved in a wider range of ceremonies and she was represented 
while performing rituals that up to that time were exclusive prerogatives of the king. 

The priestess was represented alone and shared the same size of the god who she was offering to. She performed 
the dedication of building‘, the presentation of food, sistra and menat,° the driving of the four calves®, the presenta- 
tion of the meret-chests’ and, above all, the offering of Maat.* The charge of god’s wife finally reached its peak under 
the XXV dynasty, so that Shepenupet II could celebrate her own Sed Festival. ’ In all these new rite the priestess’s 
dressing was not the same of the New Kingdoms one. In particular we can identify three different arrangements: the 
long tripartite wig surmounted by a vulture cap and two tall plumes can in fact be associated both to a close-fitting 
and long loose-fitting multi-layered, while a short wig can be worn in association with the loose-fitting layered dress. 
The inscriptions recording these act of worship also quote always the prename and name of the women inside two 
cartouches, another privilege stolen from the royal sphere. Also their coronation resembled the king’s one.'° 

Nevertheless there are some evidences from this period that present the god’s wife wearing her distinctive close- 
fitting dress and short wig. As for New Kingdom god’s wives, no name is reported and the identification of the 
priestess with Shepenupet II is proposed by scholars just because the scenes are carved on the walls of the “Edifice 
of Tahaqa” by the sacred lake of Karnak." 


2.1. THE ELEVATION OF fi SUPPORTS. 


This rite is represented on the south wall of the room E in the so-called "Edifice of Taharqa" by the lake of Karnak 
(fig.3).!* The decoration is divided in four scenes in which the priestess is acting with other priests and elevating four 
statues of gods (Dednun, Soped, Sobek and Horus) placed on a platform resembling the hieroglyph és. The formula 
is the same for every god: Dd-wn/Spd/Sbk/Hr hr tst.f iry.f Stwf iry.f snw m ywir" t3 sty (or my tw'4t3 sty) / stt 
/Thnw / t3 mhw t3 Sm3w ‘Dedun / Soped /Sobek / Horus is on his és — support, he is going to carry out his [mas- 
sacre], he is going to stir up [agitation]. Beware Nubia / Asia / Libya/ Upper and Lower Egypt.’’ Other inscriptions 
are placed between the god's wife and the priest: ‘h° sp 2 hr ts tn m3st n m3ft ‘Elevating twice on this és support, 
the m3st of m3/f. At this point inscriptions point out the identity of the actors. In the first three scene the priestess is 
indicated as “The god's wife of this god’ while in the last one she is ‘the god’s wife and the god’s hand’ The god’s wife 
is always turn to right"® and in each episode of the ritual a different priest helps her to raise the statues. 
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Yoyotte 1961 44. 
For a new debate about the celibacy and the adoption among god’s wives see Teeter 1999. 
Grimal 2002 402 — 403.Gosselin Ortuondo Rocandio 2008 220. Yoyotte 2010 13. Lefévre 2010 35. 
Legrain 1900 125- 136, 146-149. Ayad 2009 70-74. 
Ayad 2009 35-61. 
Egberts 1995 246, pl. 120. Ayad 2009 103-108. 
Egberts 1995 46. Ayad 2009 108 - 109. 
According to Teeter(1997 3), this is the most complete expression of reciprocal god-king relationship because of Maat’s 
association with royal duties and prerogatives: the king presents Maat because he is the one who maintains Maat on earth. 
° Barguet — Leclant 1954 113, 127. 
Christophe 1951 99-103. Vandier 1973. Leahy 1996. Charron 2010. 
Parker et al. 1979. 
Parker et al. 65-69. Ayad 2009 96-99. 
Leclant (1965 pag. 298) tought that this word is a variant of irvw (WB I, 113) 
According to Parker et al. (1979 pag. 67 n° 21) this is a writing of the Late Egyptian imperative imy tw. 
Parker et al. 1979 66-68. 
According to Robins (1994 33) this orientation was always given to the most important character of the scene. 
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In the first scene we find on the right side the wnnwy “wy pt “The one who opens the doors of the sky’, expres- 
sion that indicates the priest appointed to open the doors of the shrine that houses the divine statue, officially the 
king but actually the First Prophet of every temple.' In the second scene the priest is the sm3ty hwt-k3, the ‘stolist 
of hwt-k3’ (a temple of the 12 nome of Lower Egypt), corresponding to the stolist of Ptolemaic period responsible 
for dressing the god during rituals.” Unfortunately we do not know the identity of the male actor of the third scene, 
because the relief is quite damaged and we see only the head of the priest and part of his kilt . The priest of the last 
scene is a snty-wr, a priesthood poorly attested and not fully understood. Kees thought that the expression snty-wr 
refers to the temple of Karnak as the primeval mound of creation and to the helipolitan cosmogony’. This theory 
could explain why only in this scene the god’s wife bears also the title of god’s hand, who is referred to the helipolitan 
myth of creation concerning Atum.* According to Leclant the four gods depicted in this ritual represent the four 
cardinal points and the four geographical manifestation of Amun, who, as chief god, is also the guarantor of military 
victories.° So this ritual would have served to assert Amon’s supreme authority in the universe.° 


2.2. THE RITE OF PROTECTION AT THE CENOTAPH OF KOM DJEME. 


This rite is carved on a lintel of a passage on the east wall of room E of the “Edifice of Taharqa’” by the sacred 
lake of Karnak (fig.4).” On the left a woman is holding an bow and she’s taking aim at the last of four targets. The 
hieroglyphs identify her as the god’s wife, but there no trace of her first name, like in the Red Chapel. The targets are 
round and resemble the hieroglyph nwt (‘city’) and originally should have been four, but nowadays only the central 
ones remains intact. All the targets have been shot by the god’s wife, also the lower one because there are still traces 
of the shaft of the arrow. The texts says that the god’s wife is ‘shooting the South, the North, the West and the East’® 
In fact, if we carefully observe the targets we can notice that some hieroglyphs associate them to geographical areas: 
Nubia, Asia, Libya and Lower Egypt.’ 

The center of the scene is occupied by the cenotaph of Osiris, a crypt under a mound surmounted by an acacia- 
tree. A brief text describes this place as ‘the mound of Osiris. King Taharqa is on the other side of the cenotaph, hold- 
ing a pear-headed mace with which he strikes four balls above his head. This representation shows four subsequent 
action in a single scene, because the rite required the pharaoh to run to each one of the cardinal points, while throw- 
ing in each direction one of the balls. Some later papyri tell that every ball was associated to a cardinal point repre- 
sented by god: Amon and Montu for the South, Shu and Tefnut for the North, Neith and Wadjet for the West and 
Sekhmet and Bastet for the East.'° Scholars think that this is a rite of protection, but they do not agree on who is the 
beneficiary. According to Parker the rite is celebrated for the protection of Amon during his journey to Kom Djeme, 
on the west bank of the Nile, when he came to visit the cenotaph of Osiris, while Ayad think that the protection 
regards Osiris.'! According to Etienne this kind of rite has the purpose to avert evil and dangers from the path or a 
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Lefebvre 1929 262. Barguet 1967 328. Sauneron 1957 72. 
* Sauneron 1957 73. Ayad 2009 98. 
Kees 1953 209-210. 
Ayad 2009 98. 
Parker et al. 1979 69. Leclant 1965 299. 
Parker et al. 1979 69. 
Parker et al. 1971 61-65. Ayad 2009 87-90. 
hmt-ntr sSp.n.s iwnt pd r rsy mhty imntt i3btt 
Captions of the first two targets are not preserved, but Parker et al. (1979 61 n°31) restores them according to lines $ and 10 
of pl. 26, where the list of these four areas appears identic. 
Goyon 1968 44. Parker et al. 1979 63. The sources are pap. Berlin 3037 coll. 1-3, pap. Brooklyn 47.218.138 col XII, 15-25- 
col XIII, 1-6, pap. Louvre 3237 e 3239, pap. MMA 35.9.21. 
Parker et al. 1979 63. Ayad 2009 89. 
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procession ofa god,’ but we cannot exclude the possibility of a double beneficiary. In fact, by protecting and averting 
the evil from the path of Amon, the king and the god’s wife also protect and avert evil from the cenotaph of Osiris. 


3. CONCLUSIONS. 


The documentation of the New Kingdom, the chronologically nearest to the moment of origin of the charge of 
god's wife, show this priestess always wearing the same dressing consisting of a short wig, a thin band tied at the back 
of the head and a close-fitting dress sometimes tied at the waist. Moreover, except the relief representing Ahmose 
Nefertary, the god’s wife is always unnamed and she always acts with other priests. 

During the Late Period, there is an increase of the number of rites performed by god’s wives, but they wear the 
New Kingdom “uniform” only in some specific rites. Contrary to the changes of this period, when god’s wives used 
to have both a prename and a name written inside two cartouches, on these occasions the god’s wife is unnamed, as 
to mark her presence as the bride of Amon, not as secular woman. Furthermore, differently from the representation 
of other ceremonies, she never acts alone, but she operates with male priests, as in the New Kingdom, and once with 
the king. 

So I think that the shift in the representations underlines a difference in the perception of the ceremonies dis- 
played on monuments: rites performed by the unnamed god’s wife with her uniform could be the ones originally 
linked to her office while rites in which the god’s wife is shown not wearing her service uniform were felt as unrelated 
ones, perhaps because linked to the political change of the role of the god’s wife, and then required a different dress- 
ing and the specification of her name. 
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Fig. 1. Caption: Block 194, 147 and 37 of the Red Chapel, from F. Burgos- F. Larché, 2006, p. 213, PhotographieT6S23 (OCNRS-CFEETK / 
G. Bancel G. Pollin) 
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Fig. 2. Caption: The call for the meal of the evening at the time of Amenhotep III in the temple of Luxor, from Lepsius 1849-1859 vol, 3, fig. 74a. 
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Fig. 3. Caption: The elevation of the ts supports, from Parker et al. 1979 pl.26. 
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Fig. 4. Caption: The Rite of protection at the cenotaph of Kém Djem, from Parker et al. 1979 pl. 25. 
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THE TOMB OF BANNENTIU 
IN THE OASIS OF BAHRIA. AN INTERPRETATION 


— ALICE SPRINGUEL — 


LOCATION OF THE TOMB 


In the middle of the great and arid Egyptian Western Desert, there is a huge chain of natural depressions. These 
are delineated by a cliff which separates the calcareous plateau of mountains. Within this context, more or less 250 
Km west of the Nile Valley, running from the North to the South, the oases of Siwa, Bahria, Farafra, Dakhla and 
Kharga. 


We know, thanks to the discovery of rock graffiti, that since the Prehistoric era, people have moved in the deserts. 
During the Pharaonic and the Graeco-Roman periods, the Western Desert became an intense thoroughfare of activ- 
ity. This was because of its strategic location between the Nile Valley and the Greek and Libyan Cyrenaica, and the 
rest of Africa. Indeed, the oases located in the middle of the Desert were an advantage for food, water and rest. Step 
by step, with military and commercial aims, the Egyptians created roads through the desert to link the oases together 
and to other countries.’ In this way the cultural values were also spread.” 


THE TOMB 


The 26th Dynasty (672-525 B.C.) seems to have been a prosperous era for the oasis of Bahria, well known for 
its food and mineral products’, as demonstrated by the presence of a temple, many chapels and luxurious tombs of 
this period. 

The 26th Dynasty’s tomb of Bannentiu, discovered by Ahmed Fakhry* in 1938, is located in an area which en- 
velops the village of El-Baouiti and the old capital El-Qasr in the north of the oasis. To the east of the houses on the 
hill Qaret Qasr Selim were found the tombs of Bannentiu and his father, Zed-Amun-ef-Ankh. Below the village of 
El-Baouiti were also discovered several tombs of the same period. Among them those of Thaty, Ped’ashtar and Ta- 
Nefert-bast. 


The tomb of Bannentiu corresponds to the architectural type of an hypogeum. The plan‘ of the tomb indicates a 
burial shaft which is six metres long. Downstairs, the door leads to a decorated and inscribed quadrangular pillared 
room. The eastern, western and northern walls of this room have doors leading to smaller rooms but only the burial 
room, opposite to the entrance of the tomb, is decorated and inscribed. 


* Valloggia 2004 30. 

> Colin — Labrique 2001 159. 

3 Giddy 1987 S. 

* Fakhry 1942-1950. 

° Fakhry 1942-1950 65 Fig. 25. 
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The tomb seems to have not been finished as some paintings are missing in the main room and there are some 
unused inscriptions spaces. In places, due to bad preservation, it is difficult to read the texts. However, almost all 
the gods represented have an inscription indicating their name and titles. The paintings still are of good quality and 
beautiful scenes are represented. 


DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 


THE PILLARED ROOM 


The southern wall on the western side’ is not finished and only the outline of figures is visible. Bannentiu, the 
tomb-owner, can be distinguished as wearing a long fringe loincloth while reaching out his arm to Osiris, Isis and 
Horus in front of him. The divinities are situated on one side of an offering table which divides the scene. The de- 
ceased is followed by Anubis and is preceded by Iunmutef who connects him with those gods. 

On the eastern side of the southern wall’, Bannentiu, followed by Anubis, is introduced by Iunmutef who points 
his raised thumb and index finger to Amun-Ra. Amun-Ra is in turn followed by Horus. 


In each scene of the southern wall, the deceased is introduced by Iunmutef to the divinities. 

The presence of the triad of Abydos and Bannentiu could be related to the theme of the ritual integration of the 
death in the triangular constellation formed by Osiris, Isis and Horus. In relation to the myth of Osiris, the deceased 
is introduced to Osiris, the ruler of the kingdom of the dead, Isis, the goddess who will grant him reinstatement and 
the revival of his body to come back to life as Osiris and finally Horus who retains his position in the living world. 


In the left corner of the southern wall are represented six emblems.* They are from left to right the emblems of 
Wepwawet, Horus, Apis, Nefertum, Ra-Harakhty and Khonsu. 

On the eastern wall on the southern side are another six emblems.° In the lead the reclining emblem of Nefer- 
tum, then Wepwawet, Horus, Khonsu, Apis and Ra-Harakhty. 

This particular scene seems to be linked to the six emblems represented on the southern wall of the tomb. In- 
deed the emblems are oriented in the southern direction and seem to be in confrontation with the emblems of the 
adjacent wall. 

The same emblems are represented on each wall and six of them are emblems of Upper Egypt and six are of 
Lower Egypt. 

In several tombs of the 26th Dynasty discovered in the oasis, representation of such scenes with emblems can be 
regularly found. For example in the tombs of Ped’ashtar and Thaty.° And this does not seem limited to the tombs of 
Bahria Oasis because there also is a strong presence of emblems in the Siwa oasis.’ 


The reclining emblem of Nefertum® on the eastern wall is protected by Isis and Nephthys. Below the emblem, 
Bannentiu is represented kneeling down four times. 

Nefertum, whose the emblem is shown lying down, makes part of the triad of Memphis formed by the gods 
Ptah, Sekhmet and Nefertum, the son of the divine couple. 
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Fakhry 1942-1950 82 Figs. 38-39. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 66 Fig. 26. 
Assmann 2002 14. 

Fakhry 1942-1950 67 Fig. 27. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 68 Fig. 28. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 Vol. 1 108-110. 
Fakhry 1950. 

Fakhry 1942-1950 69 Fig. 29. 
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Represented laid between the protective goddesses Isis and Nephthys on the ground, this scene probably il- 
lustrates the erection of the emblem. This scene and the inscription, which is located over the scene translates as: 
“O Nefertum, son of Sekhmet, wake up well, as you wake up in peace Bannentiu, son of Djedamunef ‘ankh, son of 
Isis-Di-Peken”’, when both are taken into consideration it is possible to understand that the emblem was intended 
to be raised. In the same way, the inscription close to the small figure of Bannentiu should also be read because it is a 
request to Nefertum to have a merry day of New Year to Bannentiu. As it is known, the New Year's Day, characterised 
by the return of the Nile flood, leads the revival of all things. These floods caused by the rising waters of the Nile 
revived parched Egypt and was manifested by the return of the vegetation and beginnings of agricultural season. 

The recovery of the lying emblem of Nefertum could symbolise this rebirth, this new awakening and probably 
the hope of Bannentiu to wake up without mishap in the afterlife. 

According to Christian Leitz’, the lying emblem of Nefertum is also figured in the second chapel of « Ayn el- 
Bahria Muftella in the same oasis and in the temple of Hathor at Deir el-Medina. The scenes are curiously alike. 


On the northern side of the eastern wall a false door of Bannentiu* surmounted by a winged solar disk is dis- 
played. An embalming scene of the mummy is showed in the upper register. Isis and Nephthys mourn the deceased 
whereas Anubis is practising embalming rites as described in the chapter 151 in the Book of the Dead. This chapter 
contains several formulae to protect the deceased. The formulae is spoken by Isis and Nephtys who are represented 
close to Bannentiu. The Ba of the deceased is represented flying off as in three chapters of the Book of the Dead (89, 
91 and 92) which are dedicated to the moving of the soul. 

In the lower register, separated from the upper register by the heaven sign, Osiris is surrounded by Isisand Neph- 
thys. 

To the left of the false door, Horus and Osiris Onnophris attend the embalming scene of the deceased.* 


On the western wall, there is a representation of Bannentiu who is kneeling in front of eight deities : Ra-Hara- 
khty, Abaset, Atum, Isis, Khepri, Heka, Sekhmet and Banebdjet.* 
The door, in the middle of the wall, is decorated with a winged solar disk. 


Among this group of gods, the first three male deities are part of the triad of Heliopolis. Each of the divinities 
represents the sun at different times of the day : the sunrise is Khepri who pushes the sun with its legs; the zenith is 
Ra-Harakhty and the sunset is the old Atum. 

The last three deities are honoured in Memphis with the exception of the goddess Abaset located in second place 
who is honoured at Heliopolis. Heka is celebrated in both cities. 


The goddess Sekhmet depicted in the penultimate position is the main protagonist of the « Eye of Ra » relat- 
ing the return of the godess in the guise of a kind cat in Egypt after to have been a lioness devastating humanity at 
the request of Ra. This long-awaited return characterises the Egyptians resumption of economic activities. But the 
return of the goddess is mainly associated with the flooding of the Nile which announced happiness and prosperity 
for the new year.° Again, as on the eastern wall, the theme of the revival is represented signifying the rebirth hoped 
by all Egyptian people in ancient Egypt. 


The Goddess Abaset who is wearing a vulture on which is placed a hedgehog is unusual. Her title declares that 
she is «the Great Goddess, Mistress of Heaven, Mistress of the Gods.» Her origins are unknown and Abaset seems 
to be only represented in the tomb of Bannentiu where she is also painted twice.’ Nevertheless, her second position 
in the queue and her presence of a pillar of the room confirm her importance in this tomb 
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Fakhry 1942-1950 69. 
Leitz 2002-2003 Vol. 4 221-223. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 70 Fig. 30. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 71 Fig. 31. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 71-80 Figs. 35-36. 
Aufrére 2001 13. 
7 Leitz 2002-203 Vol. 2 88. 
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The pillars’ are decorated on the side facing the middle of the tomb following the axis of the entrance to the 
tomb to the door of the burial chamber. 

Each pillar is decorated in the same way: a couple of deities, a winged solar disk and flanked by two columns of 
text. Geb and Nut are on the southeast pillar, Abaset and Mendes on the southwest pillar, Osiris Onnophris and Isis 
on the northeast pillar; Shu and Tefnut on the northwest pillar. All the deities are oriented towards the entrance of 
the tomb and seem to accommodate Bannentiu inside the tomb. 


On the northern wall on the eastern side is displayed the adoration of the moon on two registers.” On the upper 
register, in the centre of the scene, the full and crescent moon are represented. Khonsu, as a child, is inscribed inside 
the lunar disc protected by Isis and Nephthys. The lower register is linked to the upper register by four cross of life 
chains “ankhs” down the crescent. Under the latter, Shu supports the water sign of his arms. On both sides there are 
four male and female deities with a human body and a snake head. 


On the western side of the wall is displayed the solar boat journey in two registers.* 

On the upper register, a boat holding the sun is represented in the middle of the scene. Ra-Horakhty and Sekhmet 
who plays sistrum sit into the solar disk. In front of the solar disk, Thoth offers the oudjat eye, topped by the sign of 
Maat, to Ra. Back to Thoth, Horakty holds a spear to protect the boat of the terrible Apophis. Hou is also present. At 
the bow, Horus, as a child, holds the insignia of power while Osiris is located at the stern of the boat. On both sides 
of the boat Meret goddesses raise their arms in adoration. The boat is also followed by four deities : Maat, Neith, 
Hormerty and Hathor. 

Similarly, to the scene of the adoration of the moon the lower register is linked to the upper register by Shu who 
is bearing the sign of the water of his arms. He is assisted by four deities half-man, half-ape. Their presence suggests 
the four divine couple of the Hermopolitan cosmogony. 


The solar boat and the adoration of the moon can be seen in other tombs in Bahria oasis. For example in the 
tomb of Ped’ashtar, the tomb of Thaty and also in Siwa oasis in the tomb of Siamun. 

As is generally very well known, the theme of the solar boat belongs to the royal iconography of the New King- 
dom.* Indeed as written in the Book of the Dead in Chapters 100-102, the deceased Bannentiu was released from 
the dead by boarding the boat of Ra across the sky. 


The presence of the goddesses Meret around the solar boat, symbolising Upper and Lower Egypt, also recall 
the coming of floods.* Therefore through Nefertum, Sekhmet and Meret goddesses, respectively presented on sides 
east, west and north of the room, we can see the representation of the annual ebb and flow of the seasons character- 
ised by the Nile floods and in the other hand the representation of the solar boat characterising the daily rhythm of 
the sun and moon. 


The theme of the moon is frequent in the tomb of Bannentiu as well as in other tombs in the oasis. The moon 
was for the people of the desert an important indicator of time and a useful guide during the night in the desert.° 

In the tomb of Bannentiu, the moon is shown in its two main aspects — full and crescent — and is also suggested 
by the strong presence of different lunar gods : Khonsu and Thoth. 


The central’ door which divides the northern wall and which leads to the burial room is painted. On the lintel a 
winged solar disk is surrounded by two identical inscriptions indicating “Behedeti, the Great God”. Below a longer 


' Fakhry 1942-1950 83 Figs. 40-42. 
* Fakhry 1942-1950 72 Fig. 32. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 75 Fig. 34. 
Doyen 2008 129. 

Helck — Eberhard 1975 Vol. 4 81. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 Vol. 1 73-74. 

7 Fakhry 1942-1950 74 Fig. 33. 
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inscription says: “O Osiris, enter into the house of the Ennead to receive the council, enter in the necropolis to re- 
ceive the Ennead”" 

On the sides of the door, Thoth and Horus make a libation. They purify the image of the deceased who enters in 
the house of the Ennead. Indeed as reported by the inscriptions written on the lintel, Bannentiu is invited to enter 
into the house of the Ennead to be considered in order to access to Osiris’ Kingdom. This passage of the door sym- 
bolizes his entrance in the underworld as related in the chapters 117-129 of the Book of the Dead that mention the 
progress of the deceased in the Kingdom of Osiris. 


THE BURIAL CHAMBER 


In the Burial chamber on the southern wall there is a representation in two registers.” The upper register shows 
an embalming scene where Anubis practises funeral- embalming rites. On either side, the two goddesses, Isis and 
Nephthys, mourn the death of the deceased. 

On the lower register, several deities are represented in front of the door. First is Neith. She is armed with a bow 
and is ready to shoot enemies. She is followed by Anubis and Thoth. 

To the right of the door, the god Ha, in front of the entrance of the burial chapel is shown brandishing a spear. 


The entrance to the burial chamber is guarded by two armed deities that the deceased meet in Chapter 145 of 
the Book of the Dead. A similar scene can be seen in the tombs of Djedamunef ‘ankh in Bahria and in the tombs of 
the crocodile and of Siamun in Siwa. 


On the eastern wall the scene of the weighing of the heart is represented.’ The balance is in the middle of the 
stage. Ma’at takes the deceased by the hand and Thothis shown noting down the results of the weighing to transmit 
them to Osiris. Osiris is shown seated on his throne on the northern wall of the burial chapel. 


On the western wall, Bannentiu is followed by divinities.* He is introduced to Osiris who is represented twice 
on the northern wall. 

The Northern wall’ is divided by a column above which is drawn a winged solar disk. On both sides of the 
column is represented the scene of the judgement of the dead. On the right side, Osiris is seated on his throne fac- 
ing to Devourer. They are waiting for the result of the weighing. On the other side, Osiris is in front of Bannentiu 
represented on the Western wall. 


This scene of the judgement of the dead is also well represented in many tombs of Bahria and in few tombs of 
Siwa. 


DISCUSSION 


The iconographic program of the tomb is largely derived from the Pharaonic tradition. A good number of scenes 
refer to the vignette of the Book of the Dead and relate to the most important passages. 

These include the stage of mummification (Chapter 151), the flight of Ba (Chapters 89, 91 and 92), the solar 
boat journey (Chapters 100-102), the doorways guarded by armed deities (Chapter 145), the declaration of the 
innocence of the deceased (Chapter 124) and the judgement of the dead with the weighing of the heart (Chapter 
125). 


Fakhry 1942-1950 74. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 87 Fig. 46. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 90 Fig. 48. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 91 Fig. 49-50. 
Fakhry 1942-1950 90 Fig. 48. 
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The arrangement of those scenes seems to follow a certain chronological order. The deceased is led to cross dif- 
ferent stages since he entered in the tomb first in the pillared room and then moves towards the burial chamber to 
achieve the ultimate stage : the judgement of Osiris. In the same way on each wall, Bannentiu is oriented as though 
he was progressing in the tomb where the gods are waiting for him. 


The type of decoration found in the tomb of Bannentiu is not unique to this tomb. All the tombs of Bahria Oasis 
from the same era and the tombs of the 26th Dynasty in Siwa Oasis reproduce various episodes of the Book of the 
Dead. 


The presence of an iconogaphy of pharaonic tradition in the tombs of oases demonstrates that there were signifi- 
cant contacts between them and the Nile Valley. Therefore there was a cultural coming and going from one region 
to another. 

According to Aufrére’ the official cults of the Nile Valley were conveyed in the oasis and influenced indigenous 
cults. That fact is probably the result of a revival of interest in the oasis from the Libyan domination and the increased 
trade with the Mediterranean during the Saite period (672-525 B.C.). 

However, these constant interactions between the two regions do not seem so far to have completely erased the 
manners and customs of the Egyptianised Libyan oasis. This is noted in the type of clothing worn by the deceased 
in the tomb. The long fringe loincloth worn by Bannentiu is not from an Egyptian typology. 


Other elements in the grave could be related to some specific customs or worship oasis. 

Also the continuing importance dedicated to the moon in the oasis: mentioned by many moon and sun repre- 
sentations, lunar gods and the presence of heliopolitan and hermopolitan cosmogonies which recall the two holy 
cities of lunar and solar stars. 


CONCLUSION 


In the same way of the interpretation of the tomb of Siamun in the Siwa oasis undertaken by Doyen’, the icono- 
graphic program does not give indications of the earthly life of the owner of the tomb. The wonderful decoration of 
the tomb reminds us that Bannentiu was probably a rich merchant or a wealthy landowner. On the other hand all 
the scenes painted on the walls linked to the Book of the Dead and the significant presence of some gods tell us the 
purpose that the deceased hoped to achieve after his death: his rebirth in the afterlife. Bannentiu progresses through 
his beautiful and efficient’ tomb and in so doing ensures himself a happy eternity. 
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SOLAR JOURNEY IMAGES IN PRIVATE TOMBS: 
MATERIAL AND SYMBOLIC CONFIGURATION 


— MARIA SILVANA CATANIA — 


At the beginning of the New Kingdom, the sun’s journey configuration in the funerary sphere was evident in the 
royal tombs and it also progressively manifested itself in the private ones. However, during Akhenaten’s reform, the 
absence of the traditional funerary beliefs in the afterlife and the sun’s nocturnal journey was clear. A posteriori, the 
projection of the subject is well known in Ramesside ideology and in the outstanding development of the nocturnal 
journey as guarantee of the Hereafter in the royal tombs (Hornung 1992 317-318, 1999a 122-123). This allows us 
to understand the connection between the subject and the funerary space as a sacred place and also the relevance of 
the solar journey’s conception as an expression of the cosmic regeneration mystery in Ancient Egypt. 

In this context, we focus on how the subject was reincorporated into the funerary beliefs after the Amarna Period 
and also on the configuration of the solar journey images in private tombs at Thebes and Saqqara necropolis during 
the transition from 18" to 19" Dynasty, paying special attention to the spatial dimension. The present work is a sum- 
mary of the results of my Dissertation, and as such it is the consequence of combining two complementary levels of 
analysis and implementing the circulation model in the tombs that have been individually and comparatively stud- 
ied.' These levels will only be mentioned so as to allow us to focus on the features, changes and innovations defining 
each stage and the complete process of transition. 

First, the epigraphic evidence approach is based on the identification of the motifs” that evoke the solar journey 
in light of the images’ semiotic structure’, and second, on the relationships between those motifs and their intrinsic 
contents which, in the funerary context, articulate and form the images of the solar journey. The concept of image 
combines figures, words, colors and materials which are comprehended in an interactive perspective that takes into 
account the conditions of perception and interpretation of the message‘ in the process of circulation through space. 
Thus, seven images of the solar journey are the results of the different motifs’ variations (Table 1). 

Given the fact that the sun’s journey articulates day and night and the circulation through different spaces, the 
architectonic perspective considers the images’ organizational principles, their location in the different levels and 
rooms in the tomb, and their functionality in its whole space by applying the architectonic as well as the thematic 
axis. This interpretation of the intra-site circulation allowed us to understand the movements and trajectories reg- 
istered in the images found in the wall decoration, evoking mythical and rituals spaces and paths that can be related 
to the sun’s trip. 

Due to everything mentioned so far, our aim is to expand on the subject by contrasting it with the general 
features assigned to the period -such as the return to the New Solar Theology and the beginning of the Ramesside 
Theban Amun-Ra Theology’, the revalorization of the darkness that guarantees the daily order and the mystic union 


e 


For reasons of space, some Theban tombs dating to Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV also studied in the Dissertation 
research are not considered here. 
‘The concept of motif comprises a figure or a group of figures or inscriptions that refer to a theme or concept with symbolic 
value associated, in this case, to the sun’s journey (Catania 2011 35). 
Tefnin 1991. 
This concept comes from the anthropological approach of H. Belting 2001. 
° Assmann 1995 67-132, 133-189. 
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of Ra and Osiris (Hornung 1999a 122-124)-, so as to verify not only the geographical and temporal variables of 
the reincorporation process of the solar journey after the Amarna Period but also the scope of the changes in the 
historical process of dynastic transition. 


THE SOLAR JOURNEY IN THEBES AND SAQQARA AFTER AMARNA 


In the Theban tombs of Huy (TT40), Sebekmes (TT275) and Parennefer-Wennefer (TT-162-) dating to Tut- 
ankhamun’s reign, the real and symbolic east-west direction constitutes a common feature, being the courtyard not 
only the area of approximation but also a limit between the exterior and the sacred interior. The circulation circuit 
starts in the east, crossing the courtyard, towards the west vertical fagade and the door’s opening that allows entry to 
the monument. In the north sector of the transversal hall’, the second passage” and the south side of the large room 
we recognize the presence of only three images from the journey, the east-west transition, the arrival at the western zone 
and the stay in the Beyond, which are part of the nocturnal phase. The trajectory of the night images is evoked through 
the spaces in the tombs by their horizontal progress with east-west direction (Fig, 1a). The complete absence of im- 
ages related to the daily phase of the journey stands out. 

The reincorporation of the subject includes a series of events that refer explicitly to the journey associated to 
the Osirian system and implicitly to the solar system. The magical action of body regeneration, the social and divine 
company, the deceased’s justification before Osiris and the divine Court to reach individual and social integration 
and the overcoming of dangers connect the Osirian justice to the solar one. 

The worship of Osiris in the transversal hall of TT40 exemplifies the main features of the period: “(...) I have 
reached old age, my arms being strong in administering for the king. I have not told falsehood, I have not done evil. 
(...) Grant to me a great road in the necropolis, to come in and go forth from Rostaw (...)” (Davies — Gardiner 1926 
30). 

The strong impression of the night events explains the political and religious context of the moment, marked 
not only by the return of the beliefs in the afterlife in a different space, which is not only the tomb, but also by the 
deceased righteous behavior as guarantee of eternal life and the necessary collaboration of family and gods in cor- 
respondence with the ideas that characterize the Traditional Solar Theology.* The presence of Osiris, Isis, Horus and 
the West goddess shows that in this first stage in Thebes, the Osirian system of eternal life prevails in private tombs, 
whereas mentioning of the sun is solely registered in TI-162-.° 

The preserved evidence in the contemporary tombs of Horemheb (TS25), Maya (TS27) and Ameneminet in 
Saqgqara shows a different process. First, the architectonic structure, similar to that of the temples, includes the entry 
through two pylons that symbolize the horizon, a peristyle courtyard, three chapels, a second courtyard and another 
three chapels. 

The analysis of the decoration demonstrates the emphatic presence of Ra-Horakhty together with Osiris, Ptah 
and Sokar and the development of five of the studied images. The arrival at the West, the reception (only in TS25 and 
TS27) and the stay in the Beyond constitute the nocturnal phase of the solar journey. 

From Horemheb’s tomb onward, this narrative develops horizontally with east-west direction from the first 
courtyard and towards the central chapel in the west end of the monument (Fig. 1b).° The sun and the deceased ar- 


a 


See the rituals and the worship of Osiris in T[40 (Davies — Gardiner 1926 Plates XXXV, XXI) and the crossing of the river 
and rituals in TT275 (Porter — Moss Vol. I' 352 (4)). 
> See the worship of Osiris and the judgment in TT'40 (Davies — Gardiner 1926 Plate XXXVII). 
See the worship of and offering to the gods, the judgment and the deceased in front of the Underworld doors in TT275 
(Porter —Moss Vol. I! 352 (5-8)) and in TT -162- (Kamp 1994 Tafel 28). 
Assmann 1995. 
Kampp 1994 Tafel 26b. 
The arrival at the West is registered on the north stele, second passage (south side) and north and east walls in the second 
courtyard (Martin 1989 Vol. I 123-125 Plates 25, 52), the reception on both steles and the third passage (south side) (Martin 
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rive at the Underworld, the parents -and in particular the mother- receive them,’ reach the union with his body’ and 
the social integration towards eternal life is understood as the enjoyment in company of the gods and the reception 
of offerings. The Fields of Iaru’s motif* located on the west wall of the central chapel D indicates the deceased’s arrival 
at this area in the Hereafter, linked with his prosperity, and the correspondence between this architectural western 
space in the tomb and the symbolic space. This sequence complements itself with a vertical up-down progress that 
connects the chapels -as places of cult for the deceased- with the burial chamber associated to the afterlife. Both 
trajectories show the link between the disposition of the themes related to the journey and the tomb’s architectonic 
conception as a temple, where the sunlight entering from the east progressively diminishes towards the chapels, 
characterized by darkness. 

Regarding the reinsertion process of the sun’s journey subject, the collaboration of Thoth, Horus and the par- 
ents, and the company of the funeral procession preserve the divine and social constellation value, typical of the 
Traditional Solar Theology. In these tombs, the nocturnal phase emphasizes the solarization of the funeral tradi- 
tional world associated to Osiris* and the integration of local gods such as Ptah or Sokar. It could confirm the role of 
this triad during the Amarna reform (Spalinger 2008 260-261) and as a result we can argue continuity instead of a 
return to the Traditional Solar Theology in Saqqara. 

The recurrence of the Ra-Osiris union motif in the image of the stay in the Beyond reveals its importance when 
evoking the mystery of regeneration, that even though it is present in spell 17 of the Book of the Dead, its foundation 
lays in royal context.° This union is specially remarked in the worship of Osiris in Horemheb’s tomb, where the phra- 
seology corresponds to those texts which describe the sun nocturnal journey, but here Osiris is identified with him.° 
This topic shows its value in the political contexts, the presence of the nocturnal phase, suppressed during Amarna, 
and the complement of Ra and Osiris as a postamarnian characteristic feature.’ 

Another innovative element is the development of the sun’s rebirth and the morning trajectory images, which be- 
long to the daily phase, particularly in Horemheb’s tomb.* Even though the images distribution maintains the inverse 
movement with west-east direction (Fig. 1b), it is spatially and symbolically articulated with the night images in a 
cyclic movement of phases. The end of the nocturnal journey and the beginning of the daily one were explained by 
the complementary relationship between the setting of the sun, the overcoming of the doors, the reception of light 
in the Underworld, the union between ‘ba’ and body, and the rebirth from the mother’s body, the trajectory through 
the sky as well as the reception of daylight -registered on the steles and pilasters in TS25, on the oriental walls of the 
second courtyard in TS27-; all of them as everyday manifestations of the eternal life. 

Comparatively we support the idea that the reintegration or preservation of the solar conceptions in Saqqara 
demonstrates the development difficulties of the same process and its articulation with the Amun cult in Thebes 
during Tutankhamun’ reign. 


1989 Vol. I Plates 22, 25, 67) and the stay in the Beyond on both steles, the third passage (south side) and oriental pilasters 
of the second courtyard (Martin 1989 Vol. I Plates 110, 126). 
' See the inscriptions of the north and south steles (Martin 1989 Vol. I 30-31, 33). 
The ‘ba’ and body union is expressed in both steles and the body parts reunion in the second passage (Martin 1989 Vol. I 
Plate 52). 
In Ameneminet’s tomb, the Field of Iaru is located together with the reception of the Tree goddess in the antechapel (Ockinga 
2004 Plates 61, 62b) with the same function. 
Through the original worship of Osiris in TS25, G. T. Martin explains the importance of this god in collaboration with Ra 
as guarantee of eternal life for the deceased after Amarna (1989 61-63). 
The sixth hour in Amduat explains this union (Hornung 1999b 37-38). 
Martin 1989 Vol. I 63 Plate 67. 
7 This idea is supported by royal tombs (Hornung 1999a 122-124) and funerary temples (Spalinger 2008 269-275). 
They are registered on both steles, third passage (south side) and western pilaster in the second courtyard (Martin 1989 Vol. 
I Plates 22, 25, 67, 110). 
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THE COMPLETE CIRCUIT OF THE SOLAR JOURNEY 


We consider the tombs of Neferhotep (TT49) and Amenemope (TT'41), dated during the last two reigns of the 
18 Dynasty, as models of this stage.’ 

In TT'49, the nocturnal phase of the journey combines the images of transition from east to west, the arrival at the 
western zone, the entry to the West in the vestibule’, the reception of the deceased in the transversal hall, inner passage 
and pillars and pilasters in the chapel’ and the stay in the Beyond, which shows an important development in the 
interior passage, chapel and pillars.* This sequence, represented in a horizontal movement with east-west direction, 
follows the monuments central axis and its correspondence with daylight’s ideal movement (Fig. 2). 

The three first images include the crossing of the river in the divine boat ‘neshmet’, the constellation of deities 
(Isis, Nephthys, Horus, Thot) and the family protecting and accompanying Neferhotep to his tomb and to the west- 
ern mountain, and the rituals in front of the tomb. These imply the beginning of the nocturnal journey, the identi- 
fication of the deceased with Osiris and Ra and the necessary personal sphere to overcome the death, which would 
be understood as dismemberment and social isolation (Assmann 2005 23-63). 

In this tomb, we would like to highlight the recurrence of the reception image through the different motifs as- 
sociated to the architectonic support such as the end of the register in the eastern wall of the vestibule, where Nefer- 
hotep is received by the West goddess inside the tomb or Hathor emerging from the mountain’; the inner passage 
where the parents® and the Tree goddess receive and welcome the owner or the pilaster in the chapel where the West 
goddess embraces the deceased. These connections re-signify the process of transition and ritual movement of the 
deceased towards the space of the chapel that materializes the afterlife. 

The association of the portals’ motifs and Iaru Fields in the chapel through the pillars and offering ritual symbol- 
ism (Catania 2011 235-241), the judgment before Osiris and the integration into the world of the gods, confirm the 
interpretation of this room as an area of cult for the gods and the deceased as well as a space in the afterlife, but also 
its correspondence with the temples as well as the harmony between architecture and images. Complementarily, we 
can verify a vertical progress up-down that joins the upper and lower spaces through a descending passage that leads 
to the burial chamber, associated to the Underworld (Fig. 2). 

Regarding the sun's rebirth and its morning trajectory images, which constitute the daily phase of the journey, we 
can affirm that they represent a new feature given its absence during the previous reign in Thebes. The trajectory of 
the images in the interior of the tomb follows a movement, also horizontal with west-east direction, associated to 
the god Amun-Ra during the celebration of the Beautiful Feast of the Valley’ and also the worship of and offering 
to Ra.* This implies that the perception of daylight entering the tomb every morning and the big offerings are also 
connected with the participation in the Feast to keep the social links. It is important to point out that this movement 
suggested by the images starts at the pillars and the chapel, and goes towards the monument’s entrance. 


‘The studied funerary monuments of this period are the tombs of Nay (TT271), Userhat (TT 150), Hatiay (TT 324), Amenmose 
(11254), unknown name (T1333) dating of Ay’s reign and the tombs of Roy (TT255), Neferhotep (TT'S0), Neferhotep and 
Nebnefer (TT'6), Pennesuttaui (TT 156) and Ramose (IT 166) belonging to Horemheb’s reign. 

> On the eastern walls of the vestibule (Davies 1933Vol. I Plates XX- XXIV). 

> In the transversal hall (Davies 1933 Vol. I Plates XX, XX1), the inner passage (Pereyra et al. 2006 Fig. 23), in pillars and 

pilaster (Pereyra et al. 2006 Figs. 28-31, 27). 

In the inner passage (Pereyra et al. 2006 Fig. 22), in pillars (Pereyra et al. 2006 Figs. 28-31) and in the chapel (Pereyra et al. 

2006 Fig. 26). 

The first one is similar to Type B (royal tombs) and the second to Type O (private tombs) of type table of H. Refai (1996 

8, 19). Both receptions are connected with the idea to enter to the mother’s womb for the regeneration as the sun in his 

mother’s body. 

Despite of the mythical role of the parents argued by K. J. Seyfried (1995 230), we consider this reception image is an example 

of the familiar and political connectivity and it allows the community to remember the name of the deceased and his family 

in the social memory. As M. V. Pererya points out, the filial records in TT'49 show the owner and his ancestors actions’ to 

preserve the cults in Thebes (2009 159). 

7 On western faces of the pillars C and A (Pereyra et al. 2006 Figs. 30, 28). 

* See the offering in both sides of the eastern wall of the chapel (Pereyra et al. 2006 Figs. 24, 25). 
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Even though the daily phase is presented in the horizontal modality as a novelty, the journey’s cyclic conception 
prevails and, according to each different tomb, it can be located in the exterior passage (TT49, TT324 and TT333), the 
chapel (1T271) and the courtyard (TT49). In both sides of TT'49’s external passage’ the idea of traveling with the sun 
during the day and the night corresponds to the possibility to go out and inside the tomb. The inscriptions combine 
the morning, midday and night phases of the trip according to the Traditional Solar Theology, but also including some 
expressions like “every eye is in gladness” that belong to the New Solar Theology.’ The inclusion of the nocturnal phase 
covers the sun’s entry as Ra-Horakhty in the Underworld, the supplying of light and life to those living there, the union 
with Osiris and the defeating of the enemies. It makes the deceased's participation in the sun trip possible and, there- 
fore, it should be included in the daily phase of the journey, which starts with the god’s birth and his triumphant trajec- 
tory thorough the sky, which the deceased joins when leaving the tomb and participating of the necropolis celebrations. 

If we focus on the tomb of Amenemope (TT'41), we can recognize five images of the nocturnal phase of the jour- 
ney that proceed ona horizontal movement with east-west direction. Starting from the images found in the south side 
of the transversal hall, they continue towards the innermost spaces of the tomb (Fig. 3a left). However, the sequence 
of images of entry, reception and stay in the Beyond shows new styles in the union of the south and west walls’: the 
symbol for the West embraces the mummy and the West goddess embraces the deceased. This refers to the welcome 
to the tomb and to the Beautiful West, the constellation of gods accompanying the deceased through his passage, the 
protection, the union with the mother’s body and the renovation of the deceased symbolized in the embrace. In the 
iconographic recording, the passage occurs spatially and conceptually, and that disruption is stressed by the architec- 
ture. The angle formed by the two walls becomes the border between both worlds (Assmann 1991 191), which can 
be understood by making a parallelism between the West goddess and the Tree goddess. The latter represents the sup- 
plying of water for the deceased and his wife, and the entry to the Hereafter, also emphasized by the series of motifs 
developed in the west wall, as the Fields of Iaru, the weighing of the heart, and the crossing of the doors. 

The inverse west-east movement is likewise registered and deeply developed: this trajectory merges both images 
of the daily phase through the rebirth, the sun worship by the ‘bau, the baboons and the deceased, and the morning 
trajectory of the sun. These images reiteratively appear on the niche’, the eastern walls of the large hall® and the eastern 
walls of the transversal hall’ towards the tomb’s courtyard (Fig. 3a centre). The ‘bau’ and baboons are part of the 
sun’s worshipers (Schafer 1935 17) and they represent the sunrise and the beginning of the day. 

The journey’s cyclic conception mainly prevails in association with the passages spaces and in TT'41 with the 
facade, which develops the daily phase in the south side and the nocturnal phase in the north side through several 
worships of the sun and Osiris. The images’ conjunction of both phases, especially by means of the inscriptions, 
expresses a blending of the conception based on the Traditional Solar Theology -because it respects the journey’s 
phases, the constellation and the collaboration for the sun-; the New Solar Theology -because it stresses the deity’s 
creation and power of light’-; and the Ramesside Theban Amun-Ra Theology -because it associates the god with the 
‘ba’ as one of its three constitutive parts. This characteristic feature will define the Ramesside Period according to J. 
Assmann (1995 144), but remains yet incipient in this case. 

At last, we identify an accentuated development of the vertical progress of images, rudimentarily recognized 
before, that suggests movements in two directions: up-down and down-up (Fig. 3a right). In TT'41, this movement 
is recorded in the angles formed by the south and north walls together with the west wall in the transversal hall and 
shows the deceased’s entry and descent to the burial chamber (south side)* and the rising of the sun towards the sky 
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Davies 1933Vol. I Plates XXXVI, XXXVIL. 
For both inscriptions see Davies 1933 Vol. I 53-54. Concerning to the phraseology of the New Solar Theology see Assmann 
1995-71. 
Assmann 1991 Tafel 40. 
Assmann 1991 Tafel 68. 
Assmann 1991 Tafel 62. 
Assmann 1991 Tafeln 33-34. 
Examples are “father of father of the gods” and “You shine in the eastern horizon of the sky, you illuminate [the Two lands] 
with your rays” (Assmann 1995 63). 
See the central register in Assmann 1991 Tafel 40. 
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to start the journey (north side).' In connection with this process, in TT41 and TT6 we would like to highlight the 
absolutely original iconographic presence of the rising of the sun in private tombs during this period.’ In this motif 
the solar disc can be raised by the arms (and the ‘ankh’and the ‘djed’ pillar in TT'41 or the western symbol and the 
falcon in TT'6) framed by a couple of deities like Isis and Nephthys, lions or baboons which create a horizon and 
define the path and the movement of the sun (Westendorf 1966 2—4).This motif can be correlated or originated in 
the vignette of Spell 15 of the Book of the Dead,’ and particularly in the last hour of the sun’s nocturnal journey from 
the Amduat, which expresses the sun’s rebirth, and as a consequence the triumph and overcoming of death. Based 
on the analysis of these elements, we sustain that the daily phase gains as much importance as the nocturnal phase, 
given by the recovered funerary evidence of this stage. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE DAILY PHASE OF THE SUN JOURNEY 


These tendencies are reinforced during the first two reigns of 19" Dynasty. All the images related to the sun’s 
journey that were analyzed in this investigation can also be recognized in the Ramesside tombs, especially the User- 
hat (TT'51) and Paser (TT'106) tombs. Even though we have identified the nocturnal phase in a horizontal trajectory 
with east-west direction and the daily phase proceeding in a movement with west-east direction with variants in 
each of the tombs, during this period the greater development is evident in the configuration of both phases follow- 
ing a movement through the material and symbolic space according to the vertical axis. 

The east-west trajectory is represented through an up-down movement that joins the pillars as thresholds and 
leads to the space where the owner’s body rests in the lower level of Paser’s tomb. The reception and welcome of 
Hathor making ‘nini’ on pillar A and the entry to ‘Rosetaw’ on the south pilaster* are connected with the entrance 
to the burial chamber in the south corner of the transversal hall. This vertical movement can be recognized in the 
tombs of Pashedu (TT292) and Pashedu (T1323) in Deir el-Medina, where the images of transition, arrival at the 
West (only in TT292)° and stay in the Beyond are presented continuously in the chapel towards the burial chamber. 
In T1292 the worship of the deities in the chapel (Porter — Moss Vol. I! 375 (4, 7)) is connected with the welcome 
of the Tree goddess (Porter — Moss Vol. I! 376 (14, 15)) and the judgment before Osiris (Porter — Moss Vol. I' 376 
(16)). There, the images and architecture confirm that the Hereafter symbolic space includes the events of danger, 
reception of goods and unity with the gods and it is located in the material space of the chamber. 

Complementary, a vertical movement down-up is emphasized in the recurrence of the rising of the sun motif 
(Fig. 3b) that symbolizes its glorious appearance during the day. This motif was found in the tombs’ innermost sec- 
tors such as the transversal hall and pillars in TT 106°, in the transversal hall in TI'S’, in the west end of the chapel 
in TT'292%, and repeatedly in the burial chamber of the tomb of Pashedu (TT323)” but also in the courtyard". In all 
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Assmann 1991 Tafel 42. 

About TT41 see Assmann 1991 Tafeln 42, 62, 68 and about TI6 see Wild 1979 Plates 11, 13, 27, 29. 

Hornung 1992 317. 

Seyfried 1990 Tafel $7c. 

Motifs of funeral cortege and transportations of the burial provisions (Porter — Moss 1970 Vol. I' 375 (5, 6)). 

Souls of Pe and Nekhen and baboons adore the solar bark in east wall, north side, of the vestibule (Porter — Moss 1970 Vol 

I' 222 (10)) and two baboons worship the solar bark in the architrave between pillars D and E. 

Davies 1927 Plate XIII 

Isis and Nephthys adore Hathor caw with the sun disc in her corns (Bruyére 1925 Vol. II Planche XXI, 2). The location is 

similar to TT41. 

° Nut kneeling between two mummified gods and ‘djed-pillars in the west wall (Bruyére 1925 Vol. II Planche XXIV, bottom), 
Isis as Imenet kneeling between two mummified gods and ‘sa’ emblem in the east wall (Bruyére 1925 Vol. II Planche XXIV, 
middle), the solar disk held by Nut arms between two ‘bau’ in the Tympanum (north wall) and Anubis held the mummy 
between Isis and Nephthys in the lower part of the north wall (Bruyére 1925 Vol. II Planche XXIV, top left). 

‘© The deceased, souls of Pe and Nekhen and baboons adore the solar bark in the north wall of the facade in TT 106 (Porter — 

Moss 1970 Vol I' 221 (3)). 
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these cases we recognized the components of the action of the sun rising in TT'51, according to Schafer (1935 17) 
and Hornung (1992 317ss), and the schema where the sun travels between two horizons represented by the gods, 
baboons or the souls of Pe and Nekhen in TT'06, TT292 and T1323, according to Westendorf (1966 2-4), to show 
the end of the nocturnal journey and the start of the daily one. This vertical path therefore accentuates the sun's re- 
birth, with which the deceased identifies himself, as a process of transition from the inferior space towards the upper 
one, from west to east and from night to day. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The few images included in the nocturnal journey, and particularly the absence of images related to the daily 
phase in the Theban tombs from Tutankhamun’s reign (Table 2), allow us to propose the deceased’s identification 
with Osiris by virtue of the actions done during his earthly life and they also allow us to explain the slow process of 
the solar system re-elaboration after the reform. As an expression of a different development in Saqqara’s tombs, the 
solar presence can be seen in the architectonic principles that guided the construction of the tombs, in the develop- 
ment of the nocturnal phase and, especially, in the daily phase and in the solarization of the funeral beliefs linked to 
the Osirian world and the local gods such as Ptah and Sokar that enter into the solar circuit in the Memphis area. 

These tendencies and the sun’s iconographic and textual presence as Ra-Horakhty, Atum, Khepri, Amun-Ra, 
next to the traditional funerary gods show a first stage of integration of the solar conceptions and a wider and more 
complete development of the sun’s journey’s events in the Theban tombs at the end of the 18" Dynasty. The noctur- 
nal and daily phases progressively develop not only in horizontal but also in vertical movements. 

The increase in the recording of the sun daily phase in the inner rooms, the importance of the vertical up-down- 
up trajectory in the images of the sun’s journey, in close harmony with the monument’s architecture, are emphasized 
and made deeper at the beginning of the 19" Dynasty. These changes are boosted with the recurrence of the icono- 
graphic and textual of the sun’s rising, reception and birth motifs. These last motifs are an innovation which reflects 
the elite’s desire to represent the daily and effective realization of the sun’s rebirth, an event that refers to the mystery 
of cosmic regeneration by way of the royal tombs. In this sense, private tombs progressively become the architec- 
tonic development of the solar mystery. 
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Table 1. Summary table of motifs included in the seven images of the sun journey 


MOTIES 


IMAGES 





Crossing of the river in bark 

Transportation of burial provisions and the cortege 
Landing in the West 

Rituals in the garden 


1. Transition from east to west 





Tying of the barks 

Funeral cortege 

Transportation of burial provisios 

Transportation of sarcophagus/catafalque/tekenw 
Sarcophagus in front of the tomb 

Rituals to the mummy 

Presence of tomb/ mountain 


Setting of the sun, sunset 


2. Arrival at the western zone 





Presence of tomb, mountain, symbol of the West 
Presence of the West goddess/Hathor 
Worship of funerary gods 


3. Entry to the West 





Presence of the West goddess /Hathor/Nut 
Presence of the parents 


4. Reception 





Presence of the Tree goddess 

Worship of the setting sun/Osiris/funerary gods 
Fields of Iaru 

Deceased in front of the Underworld doors 
Union of Ra and Osiris 


Judgment before the Court 


Deceased before Osiris/gods 
Sun/ Osiris in the Underworld 


West government 


Trajectory on night bark 
Overcoming of dangers 

Rejoice of beings in the Underworld 
Defeating of the enemies 


5. Stay in the Beyond 





Worship of the sun/Amun-Ra 
Rising of the sun 

Sun’s birth 

Appearance in the sky 


6. Sun’s rebirth 





Trajectory on daily bark in the sky 
Sun’s creation and government 
Act of giving light/brightness 
Rejoice of earth dwellers 


Victory over the enemies 








7. Morning trajectory of the sun 
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Transition 
from east to 
west 


Table 2. Solar journey images in the studied private tombs 


Arrival at 
the western 
zone 


Entry to 
the West 


Reception 


Stay in the 
Beyond 


Sun’s re- 
birth 
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Morning 
trajectory 
of the sun 





Xx 





Parennefer-Wen- 
nefer (TI-162-) 





Sebekmes 
(11275) 


a 





Horemheb 
(TS25) 





Maya (TS27) 





Ameneminet 





Neferhotep 
(1149) 





Nay (11271) 





Userhat 
(11150) 





Hatiay (T1324) 





Amenmose 
(11254) 


Pm [P| PS | PS] PS PPL PS] OX 





Unknown 
(11333) 





Amenemope 
(1141) 





Roy (TT255) 





Neferhotep 
(ITSO) 





Neferhotep and 
Nebnefer (TT6) 





Pennesuttaui 
(11156) 





Ramose 
(1T 166) 





Amenmose 
(1119) 





Userhat (TT'S1) 





Paser (TT'106) 
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Fig. 1(a). Images placement in TT 40 (Davies — Gardiner 1926 Plate XXXVII), (b) Location and horizon- 
tal progress of the nocturnal and daily phases’ images in Horemheb’s tomb (TS25) 



















































































Fig. 2. Placement and trajectory of the nocturnal sun journey in TT 49. Samples of images 
(Davies 1933 Vol. I Plates XX-XXIV, Pereyra et al. 2006 Figs. 22, 23, 27, 30) 
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Fig. 3(a). Location and trajectories in TT41: horizontal movement with east-west and west-east directions 
and vertical progress with up-down and up-down directions. (b) Samples of the suns rising motif in 
TT51 (Davies 1927 Plate XIII) and TT292 (Bruyére 1925 Vol. II Planche XXI, 2) 


